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CONDUCT IS FATE. 


CIIAPTEll I. 


File woriil's a ttotely biwk gn Uangerous sea», 
Witli pleasure seen, but boarded at our peril. 
Here* gO a siirgle plank, thrown sate on shore, 
I lit-ar tiie tumult of the distant throng, 

As that of seas remote, or dying storms. 

And meditate on scenes more silent still. 


Bkutha and her friend armed, without acci¬ 
dent or adventure, at Paris, Monsieur dc Chate- 
lain was at the door of the hotel where they 
were set down, to conduct them from thencG to 
his house in the Pauxbourg St Germain, He 
rt'ceived Bertha with all the fondness of a pa^ 
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rent, and scarcely had he led and Miss Us- 

' . . 

vald to his wife, than he began talki|jg of the 
suliject nearest his heart, namely, thellftle estate 
which had become Bertha'’s, and the delight he 
^should have in assisting her to take possession of 
her property. 

Madame de Chatelain looked rather confused, 
and it did not escape Miss Oswald’s penetrating 
observation, that she seemed distressed on men¬ 
tion of the subject. We will talk upon mat¬ 
ters of business to-morrow, after our friend has 
liad some repose ; but let us enjoy her dear so¬ 
ciety now, without referring to intricate matters, 
which cannot be wholly divested of painful re-' 
collections. Bertha readily agreed, and the ne- 
cessary business attending upon a new settle¬ 
ment in a new place put an end to the convert 
sation. 

But Bertha’s impatience to ascertain the 
fate of her wretched husband rendered her 
indifferent to all other subjects; and taking 
Madame de Chatelain aside, she inquired, 
with trembling earnestness, whether the name 
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of Dc Beaumont’s .murderer had yet transpir¬ 
ed ? 

Prepared as Bertha thought she had been to 
hear the worst, what was her horror and dis¬ 
may at being told, that, although the supposed., 
assassin had not yet been apprehended, strong 
suspicion attached to a Polish nobleman, who 
had resided for some time in Swisserland un¬ 
der the assumed name of the Marchese Barbc- 
rini, and for whom diligent search was now 
making ? At this confirmation of her worst 
fears, Bertha heard no more;—an icy chiJniess 
crept through her veins, and she sank insensible 
in Madame de Chatelain’s arms. 

That lady, little guessing the effect her com¬ 
munication had produced, imputed it entirely 
jjlo the fatigue of travelling; and having brought. 
Miss Oswald to her assistance, the proper re¬ 
medies were administered, and the hapless Ber¬ 
tha was at length recalled to life and the sense 
of her wretchedness. Left alone with Miss Os¬ 
wald, she informed her of the dreadful fact 
which had just been disclosed to lier ; but the 
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bright and sanguine spirit of her friend still 
suggested to her, that it ^vas merely suspicion, 
and that she was guilty of injustice to her hus¬ 
band in thus giving way to such injurious doubts, 
.solely upon the strength of rumour or calumny. 
Her reasoning did not convince Bertha, but it 
>ioothed and silenced her; and again she was 
gradually restored to outward composure, if not 
to inward calm. 

The next day, when Madame de Chatelain 
was alone with Bertha, she spoke of De Hemon- 
vilJe, and inquired if the latter knew nothing of 
him. Bertha coloured, but she quickly reco¬ 
vered her confusion, and replied, that all corre- 
sjxiiideiice, which was not absolutely necessary, 
had been avoided by her; and that, althou.gb 
she must ever entertain a warm esteem anSl^ 
gratitude for Monsieur de Hemonville, she had 
determined to resign all further communication 
with him. “ You know, my dear young friend,*''' 
said Madame de Chatelain, that I am, in fact, 
ignorant of your birth and subsequent life, nor do 
1 mean to pry into or force your secrets from 
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you ; but allow me to tell you some unpleasant 
reports which have come to my ears, and which 
I fear will occasion you much trouble/’ Bertha 
bowed her head in silent acquiescence. You 
must know, then, dear Mademoinsdle, that while 
my husband was out yesterday, the lawyer who 
has the management of Monsieur de Chatelain s 
affairs, and to whom we entrusted the care of 
such forma as must be gone tlirough to en¬ 
sure you Monsieur de Beaumont’s legacy, this 
gentleman came to inform me that Madame de 
Beaumont intends to dispute the validity of this 
gift, on the plea that there was no such person 
existing as Mademoiselle de Chanci at the time 
•dier son wrote his will; for that the person who 
cj^e to, go by that name was, in fact, the wife 
an adventurer, who called himself D’Eg- 
mont^ although that name also was supposed 
to be assumed ; but whatever the name w’as. 
Monsieur de Beaumont evidently intended to 
leave his property to Mademoiselle de Chan¬ 
ci, not to a married woman; and in, conse¬ 
quence of Monsieur de Beaumont having been 
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deceived, and some informalities occurring in 
the wording of tlie legacy, it became matter 
subject to legal dispute, whether his mother, 
who was left in all other respects his heir, should 
^not be entitled to annul the will.—«Now, dear 
Mademoiselle de Chanci, to me and to my hus¬ 
band it is become necessary that you confide the 
liistory of your life; for how can we act for you 
under the doubts and difficulties which thus 
impede the affair ? 

Monsieur de Chatelain has been only in¬ 
formed of this circumstance to-day, and I was 
unwilling, on the first moment of your arrival, 
to trouble you; but now, now you see, my dear 
young friend” —— Oh f’ cried Bertha, my ’ 
misfortune and his disgrace must all be 
iicly made known.” Bertha theni in as fe^ 
words as possible, related the outlines of her 
story. 

Madame de Chatelain could not disguise the 
distress and liorror she experienced at finding 
that the Marchese Barberini and the Comte 
D’Egmont were one and the same person, and 
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that the supposed assassin of Monsieur de Beau¬ 
mont should be the husband of her young 
friend, conveyed such a shock to her mind, she 
could not recover for some time sufficiently to 
collect her tbou^ts. Bertha had, on the con- 
trary, too long dwelt on this painful subject not 
to have more composure, althougli she was much 
more deeply implicated in the melancholy tale- 
I have only one hope,” she said, at length 
breaking silence; ‘‘ I am convinced, from the 
whole conduct of Carlovitz, that he is a villain, 
and whatever part D'Egmont may have had in 
some fatal transactions with that man, he has 

been led into it, but J trust has not-"" and 

:^he shuddered as she spoke,—“ cannot have com- 
niptnd murder. Srnne a£&ir of honour that has 
^(mded fatally, at least 1 strive to think so ; and, 
indeed,"' she added, speaking with a more as¬ 
sured tone of voice, I am confident that D’Eg- 
mont is not the assassin of De Beaumont. What¬ 
ever may be the dark tale which induced him 
to fiy his country ap4 conceal his situation, I am 
certain that in this business he has had no part; 
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fori from every trivial circuwtance which I re^ 
call to nitemorv, whatever tfiade^ Wm a wander- 

•f ^ 

ing outlaw was the act or actions of a previous 
time to that in which I became his wife.”— 
‘‘ Heaven grant it may be replied Ma- 

dadne de Chatelain. 


When the husband of the latter was informed 
of all he wished to know respecting Bertha^ he 
also was of her opinion, and thai^KTcunistancc of 
Carlovitz having insulted her with declarations 
of love, confirmed him in this belief. Still 
he foresaw much trouble and much pain was 
likely to accrue to B^ha, and all he could 
flo was to determine to serve her to the ut¬ 


most of his ability, ** To attempt to stojj; 
the researches and inquiries I have set-^n 
foot respecting the discovery of the crimimni^ 
would not be possible,” he added; and, in¬ 
deed, from all I can gather, it would not be 
politic, as it would only convey the belief, 
that we in our own minds acknowledge hi& 
guilt. No; on the contrary, I feel persuaded 
we s^ll in this instance prove bis innocence; 
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therefore, let U3. rather turn our thoughts for 
the present to making good the heritage in Pro- 
venee*” 

This, however, was no easy matter. J\ Maine 
de Beaumont appeared bitterly enraged against 
Bertha, whose name she stigmatised in all socie- 
tiest and against whom she pursued her suit with 
redoubled vigour. As the story became daily 
more the subject of conversation, Bertha could 
not be seen without being pointed at, and 

If 

she almost detemiined to give up the legacy, in 
order to avoid the publicity to whi^ it exposeil 
her, and the man to whom she was unfortunate¬ 
ly united. In the midst of this desponden- 
r^cy* unexpectadly De B^onville arrived from 
q piy p* and alighting at tfae door of the Dc 
Chatelains, Bertha suddenly found herself in 
his presence. s 

Perhaps their meeting was better thus than 
had It been foreseeu* The necessity of appear^ 
ing composed, the knowledge possessed by 
both of the impossibility of a more tender 
tie uniting them; absence, too, that universal 

A ^ 
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cure, which stills the strongest v6ice of pas- 
sion, all these circumstances unit^ to give 
firmness to their mutual resolve to meet only as 
friends. 

De R^onviile was totally iHicOnsciious 6f 
Bertha'*s arrival at Paris* tie hM ^% 6W on 
the first summons from the De Chatetains 
respecting the affair of the proiecutioTi a- 
gainst D’Egmont, and as some {tep^s of the 

t ‘ *1 ’ 

deceased were in his possession, he felt it a 
m,alter of duty, as well as inclination, to lose fio 
time in transporting himself to Paris. It was, 
therefore, with unfeigned surprise that he be¬ 
held Bertha. His first sensation Was to look a* 

round for her husband, but he saw lio dne 

•y 

whom he could suppose was uie man, and 
relieved at the circumstance. He feared, yet 
longed to ask questions of his friends, but so 
great was his delicacy, he would have forborne 
doing so entirely, had not Mmirieur de Chatelam 
very soon made him acquaint^ with the outline 
of that part of her history which had not 
yet (jome to his knowledge; nor, in fact. 
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was there any reason which forbade his doing 
so. It waSt however, a ihtal communication 
for ^De R^monviUe’s peace, for it awoke 
such aA endless chain of thoughts in his mind, 
and created so much tender. sympathy, that 
all his smothered attachment blazed forth with 

1 ' V ' ‘ 

redoubled ardour, and he could not help in¬ 
dulging hopes which he scm'cely avowed to 
himself. 

Bertha'^s present manner served only to con¬ 
firm these ^sentiments. She was composed and 
even kind towards De R^onville, but at the 
same time so guarded, so subdued were all her 
affections, that she fanci^ herself cured of every 
tenderer senCiment; and she, who had onceindulg- 
evl romance to the exclusion of reality, was now 
iti wholly occupied by reality, as to discard all 
the illusions her imagination had once so fondly 
cherished. In the mean time, Miss Oswald 
gained daily ground in the good opinion of De 
RemonviUe. She became necessary to him, 
for, with tha-t happy gift of nature which 
pertains but to few, it was impossible to 
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be within the, sphere of,the^ sunshine of 
her temper and not acknowledge its influx 
encc. A superficial observer might bavf sup* 

I r 

.po^d that De R^onville’s whole soul was 

* * 

:deiYot^ Jo her ^and not ^ her friend. . Miss 
Oswald, "on dm contra|:y, iffa, interested in 
sounding the depths of jpe RemonvilVs h^t, 
only as she cp;pected to developeiAere the in* 
tcrest he took in Bertha. ^ 

The law-suit between Madame de Beaumont 
and Bertha continued tt^ drag m nesu'ly three 
months; at length it was decidedln favour of the 
latter; and no sooner, was the decision made 
than Bertha determined to hasten to her new 
territory, resolved to pass tlm retpinder of r 
days in quiet obscurity-^pleased tp dp good^ to 
those around her—and forgotten by the rest vf 
the world. ,For, depressed by the storms of 
life, she fancied herself satiated by every tlnng 
it had to offer of pleasure or transport, and 
looked forward to the calm of reftirement as 
to the goal she was alone intended by Provi¬ 
dence to reach. . 
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Once more, however, she represented to her 
friend that die had not the same motives to de¬ 
vote herself to a life of seclusion; and that to 
forsake her native land^ and the various advan¬ 
tages she possessed there, was very unhtting her 
situation and eirchmstances. " Allow me, there- 


folfei once more to represent to you, my dearest 
Jane,” she said, “ that you ought to consider 
well before you proceed farther. For you may 
not like to make so long a journey back to Eng¬ 
land alone, and it may not be easy to find a per¬ 
son with whom you woiild choose to travel.*^ 
Jane persisted in her resolution, nevertheless, 
and, laughing, replied, Let me think I am of 
^some use to k)mebody. I never have been so 
h khCT to, and, though 1 urill make no vows in 
wSnls, I will--in short, I will accompany you, un- 
less you positively forbid me; therefore, say no 
more about it.” Every thing was accordingly 
arranged few the journey, and BmrthalEmd De 
lymonville parted as friends. The latter had 
made to himself a felicity which he cherished 
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in secretj and had secured a consolation un¬ 
known to any one, save the person who was to 
procure it for him,—namely, a correspondence 
with Miss Oswald. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Fawion, in al! ils modulations, mag; be described from its 
first low tone that is.|warrely murmured to.its discordant jar. 
But calm, undisturbed, soul-satisfyii^ hapl^ess can hardly ever 
be detailed. It is all the most refined parts of harmony blend¬ 
ed into one simple m^ody, and in the attempt to decompose it, 
it might be lost for ever. 

Extract from a Novel* 

“ Thank Heaven, we have fairly quitted Fa^ 
said Berdia to her friend as they lost sight 
of its.*towers luatd spires. I have known no¬ 
thing within its wslls but pain and mortifica¬ 
tion. To live in a gay and busy scene, when 
the heart takes no part in its pleasures, is, per¬ 
haps, the greatest .a^ravation which can befall 
a wounded spirit.^ 

As Bertha retraced nearly the same road she 
had once before travelled, under very different 
circumstances, her thoughts revolved on her past 
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life, aad she determined henceforth to rectify 
all the eri^rs she had committed by taking 
warning from tlie lessons tliey brought in their 
train. For this reason also she was unfeignedly 
glad to have left the dangerous society of De 
Reraonville; and tlm sobered state of her mind, 
no longer now at war with herself, gave her that 
calm delight which, like a serene but sunless 
day, diffuses one placid subdued tint on every 
object. . 

Arrived at Nice she hastened to see oew 
residence, but not with the same glowing expec¬ 
tations of finding it all perfection, which Miss 
Oswald entertained. She knew the state of the 
country, and had seen hc^ mujch foirest pro-^ 
mises of beauty faded on pspection.' 

About two miles up the mountafoa, on jthe north 
side of the bar, was situated the ^all territory 
which Bertha called her own. ,A ^steep ascent, 
covered with loose stones, led to a large dilapi* 
dated building, the lower part of i|^ch was in* 
halted by jpigs, fowls, goats, together with the 
V^oron and his family. The Piano Nobile 
opiaAited o£ 1|^, rooms, whose printed walls 
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and ceilings were its only furniture; but many 
of these led into ari open ar6ade^ which com¬ 
manded a magnificent view of undulating wood¬ 
ed hills, throught the valleys of which was seen 
the bright blue sea, and the strange wing-like 

sails of the fehicca, glittering white in the sun. 
« 

A knall garden, with a fountain of no inelegant 
workmanship^ was the immediate object under 
the arcade; and in this garden grew, with rank 
luxuriance, in amicable confusion, grass, cab- 
btiges, Weeds, jessamine, tuberoses, orange-trees, 
and eamation$h An olive grove and a vine¬ 
yard, or rather vine-terface, followed, for the 
vines we)m carefully enclosed by low stone walls, 
•built to support the patu^ of soil on the steep 
acclivity to wMch it was frequently borne, on 
men's Should^si by much ill managed labour, 
in baskets; and the Whole domain terminated 
in a small wood of ilexes and cypresses, where 
some rudely carved stone gods and goddesses 
disfigured the beaiity and stitiness of the scene, 
which fancy might readily decckate with more 
appropaiate images. Ohsaid Miss Oswald, 
as she ran from the one of the garden to the 
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Other, leaping the ditches and climbing the stony 
j^Ntths; How beautiful! how very enchant¬ 
ing i-^What an endless amusement to settle this 
beautiful confusicm-^^-aiid how ^delightful it will 
be to get rid tii th^ onions and cabbages; at 
present, one cannot smell the jasmine for them ; 
and then we will wash all the bonnie bairns in 

I 

yon fountain.—Bless me, what pure clear wa¬ 
ter Bertha loofkcd aromnd, and sighed as she 
smiled. Theta indeed, be much to do, 

t m 

and it is not merely chacmding the cabbages and 
washing the children’s faces: which will aetr all 
this to rights; but with time and jiersev^aiace, 
perhaps, someihii^ may be effected^” Time 
and perseverance ,wm;.two^,r heavy ^words in 
Jane’s eats. For an instanitwhfr cgtuhte- 
nance changed, but suddenly raai^apated as she 
exclaimed; ** Welh Beitha," time w® come of 
itself, and you shajl teach rne {perseverance. 
Only let me. beg^ dir^tly and already she 
hfd her lap« weeds, that ste had taken 

&wa$ ftoni a [arms of jasmine, whose 

daui^g biossoma tqmid her by their unveiM 
beauty ibr the troubled We will, my dear-^ 
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est Jane, but we must think brst.” It is very 
true/^ ‘i^ghed Miss Osw«dd, as* with slower foot¬ 
steps they returned tO' theiT lodgings in the 
Faux;bdurg.v: During two months that they re* 
mained theie^ thny were»%iidefatiga;bl^ in rendeiv 
ing ]\(j[onte Gtpmsso habitable; it was their sole 
empJOytnent, mA completely filled up every mo¬ 
ment of-their time- ^Something^fcad been effect¬ 
ed even in the Mbit^ of the f!SliS|jr*.:of the Vig- 
neron,' whom they placed In andther habitation, 
and much of cleaniiiiess aOd good taste had al- 
rVady transfi^^ed the house in which they were 
to reside to a paradise* Jn truth, it only requir¬ 
ed that to it such^-^for nature had done 

every thing to embellish the scene. Nothing 
varied, the tran(p3ii apiformity of Bertha’s exist- 
enc^^^et, that she was hap{^r 

than ^e thought sho' ever could, or ever, per¬ 
haps, deserved to be. ^ Don’t say deserved,” 

cried Miss Oswald, frowning. You know I 

1 * 

cannot beai^lo hear ybti say' 5(H~B}ess me, as 
if We Were'all perfect heiW and disagree¬ 

able unnatural monsters wo e^OuM be, were it 
so—was never intmided shcH, don’t tell 
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me of your faults*—you are good epough^ I am 
sure—1 don’t wiahyou otjier than you are^Who 
would There waa a sincerity in tliis JBattery, 
which could not fail to convey pleasure to the 
hearer. 

Bertha had nmde an agreement with Ma¬ 
dame de Chatelain* that she was to correspond 
with Jane, in order that they might mutually 
know of each ’other's health and welfare; but 
Bertha, willing to avoid all which might lead 
back to former pains or pleasures, or disturb the 
tranquillity she had assumed* beggf^* that, nh- 
less it was positively necessary^ she might: not 1^ 
made acquainted with any common repa|:ts re¬ 
specting things and jpersons i^hich mights 
tress her^ 

At this time a letter frpm Hadame 4e Chate- 
lain again awoke all Barth^V sorrows* and once 
more cast her upon a Irtormy sea- of care and 
tumult. 

It contained tlm following intelligence 
It has been di^vered, that a person calling 
himsejf Comte IJ’Egmont, in company with a 
lady* left Paris on the I4tb of June, with pass- 
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ports to Jlice; from thende they took the road 
through Lyons, and on the night of the 21st 
stopped at an inti on the £stteltes mountains to 
rest their hOY^s. It appeart^, that a single gen¬ 
tleman travelling on horseback, who was by. 
other Imeahs knb^n to be 'Bc^mOnt, like- 
wise remained there fbr some hours that night; 
this person was seeh to take otit dT his portman¬ 
teau a rouleau df gold, which he deposited on his 
owh i^iersbn. iA s' there is bdt one public room in 


this linfreoUented lohely inU, all travellers who 
(dbaUi^ to^ai^e are obliged to content th^- 
sel^s by sitting in the same apartinent, if they 
prefer that'^SS their bed-rooms. 'A^ter Some 
appe^ance of surplisdikbotK ^rdes, the came- 
deposed, that a long conversadon took 

X ' /A 

place in a langua^^'which he did not under^ 
stand, but, by th^ cbdntenances of the gentle¬ 
men, he could'caMiy comprehend they were in 
great anger, and at last the one called Count 
D’EgmoiH^ijscd a dagger whidi lay, with some 
other a tabSe, and Wade some 

threatening gefl^wes, upon whidh the lady in- 
^^ered, and, 'betwdsn force lihd^i^jWstulati^ 
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persuaded him to retire into a bed-rooni, of 
which she quickly drew the boh. The remain-- 
ing gentleman then sat down very composedly, 
and in a serious earnest tone of voice, entered 
into a long conversation with the lady, which 
seemed to trouble her considerably; but at 
length he departed, his horse being rested, he 
arranged his saddle himself, having left his ser¬ 
vant behind, who was lying sick, with orders 
to follow himi together with the greater part of 
the luggage, and carrying With himsoif only 
the gold above mentioned- An hour after this. 
Count D’Egmont sent on two of his servants, a 
courier, and another man, to provide lodgings 
for him at Nice; which servants have neW 
since been heard of- It is supposed they 
went oflP in some small fishing boat on the 
coasts and thus eluded inquiry. ^ But what is 
known of this dark story is, that when Count 
D’Egmont passed a few hours after, the body of 
De Beaumont was lying across the road, and the 
dagger of D’Egmont at a small distance from the 
lx)dy. The Count appeared much distressed at 
thia ttrrible sight, and likewise the lady, but the 
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latter seemed inclined to continue their journey, 
and appeared considerably hurried and terrified; 

whereas the Count wished to send back imme- 

• 

diately to the inn they had left, which was near¬ 
er than going on to Nice, in order to give the 
information of this atrocious deed. The lady’s 
fears, however, prevailed. She represented to 
Count D’Egmont, that it was very possible the 
assassins might yet be lurking about the woods, 

and that self-preservation was the first considera- 

* 

tion. In fine, they continued their route to 
Nice, and all that has hitherto been done since 
to trace their pourse has proved ineffectual. 
No person-bearing their name, or answering to 
their description, had been known to arrive at, 
^ or dep|irt from Marseilles. All that could be 
discovered was, that they dismissed their 
voiturier, borseif, and carriage, at Nice, and pro¬ 
ceeded in a felucca to l^onaco. The boatmen 
* 

returned to Nice from thence, and the owner of 
tlie small inn at which they put up being dead, 
a new landlord occupied his place^ who knew 
nothing of -guests that had arrived there months 
before; so * that here ends the knowledge 
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which haSi hitherto been obtained of the flight of 
the suspected .persona, and of all facts which 
might bring the oinunal to justice. Neverthe¬ 
less, every incident seemed to. tend to justify the 
suspicions cast upon S^j^mont, except his cool¬ 
ness in detailing the dorctnnstance himself, and 
his apparent suiprise jSt the recognition of his 
own weapon as being the very instrument 
which had eflected the murder. These lately 
discovered o^^enis have excited mwe general 
curiosity than ever, as to the issue of die aflair/ 
And dp Chaielain entfed 

Bertha^that she would very lika^||i)e#llc4 up<^*^ 
to give, her eyid|isnae,' and adv§^#fl»er by all 
means to go to aouie disteult. country, or remain 
concealed till the worj^t was ovser, to amd the ^ 
unpleasant consequences olsutb «k^urn^Chack 
again. 

« Abie^y haathe^ Bannaret d® Ma«vprt,been 
suxnm<»ij^> as having harboured^ Count ^'’Eg- 
mont for some time in his house, in Snyisserland, 
under the title of the Marchese j^berini.; and 
as his cl^f pleasure, that of rendefing himself 
of cbnee(|naniiQa, is called kt que^on, he will 
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leave no means untried, in his jxiwer, to make 
further discoveries. He has already deposed all 
that he knows, and all that he does not know ; 
and the only thing whbh keeps him in any or¬ 
der is the gende perseverance with which his 
■ daughter soothes his impetuous temper. I 
am happy to say her health is better. I became 
acquainted with her, and her delight in talking 
of Mademoiselle Bertha, in inquiring every mi¬ 
nute particular concerning her, has endeared 
her to us.’’ After the perusal of this letter, 
again Bertha^was hurried away into remembran- 
CCS of the piat, which quite overcame her. 
Again wasslie aroused to new and dreadful fears 
for the future. “ My dear Jane,” she said, “ 1 
must ^o—go I know not whitlier, far away to 
.some place of concealment, for I cannot bear to 
be made a public shotv of in a court of justice, 
to say something or do something which may 
criminate him-—no, I feel my senses would leave 
me. But to make you an associate in the life 
of wandering and uncertainty which must be 
mine, indeed, Jane, the thing is impossihle-— 
leave me then, niy dear friend, now, and let me 

VOL. I If. B 
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only be the sufferer.’’ It is needless to say that 
Jane scorned the pro|x>sal. She reasoned and 
jested alternately with Bertha, till the latter 
pressed her in her arms, saying, Be then the 
partner of my 
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CHAPTER III. 

On ne »e d^buiem jamiM de tout oe qtii regarde Tavenir, il 
a im charnae tmg puiiaant: les hommes^ ’pi|t exa^lcf sacrificnt 
tout ce qiriU out, a line ^sp^rance, et tout ce qu’ils auroient; 
et ce qu'ils viennent d’acquerir ils le sacrifient d une autre espe- 
ranee. 

Fomtenblle. 

It was <me^of the hottest days in August 
when the two friends set sail in a merchant ves¬ 
sel for Genoa, Bertha went over again in re- 
membiance the previous time of her sailing to 
that port. On those veiy seas—along that very 
coast, she had b^n borne in happieir times. 
She was then free-—no self-ref^roadi for any se¬ 
rious omission or oommissiem threw a cloud over 
her existence. The future then opened a fair 
prospect, and she peopled the world with the gay 
images of her imagination. Now the scene was 
reversed; she was a kind of fugitive flying from 
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tlic disgrace of acknowledging herself to be the 
Wife of a supposed murderer. A species of ter¬ 
ror had taken possessi5n of her mind, as if she 
licrseJf had been an associate in the crime; and 
at times the very waves on w^hich she gazed 

■i 

seemed tinged with th^'Stain of blood. 
different,'' slic said, “ when I last, gazed, at 
them f The long lines of tremulous light from 
the stars gleamed in beamy streaks upon the 
water, and hope and expectation w ere as bright¬ 
ly beaming in my breast. Now a sullen gloom 
is spread over the face of the ocean, ^d a deep¬ 
er shade of terror and dismay covers my de^i- 
ny/' Jane knew that it would he vain to sub^ 

i. 

due entirely those refloctioitis; she contented 
iierself, therefore, with sliaring in the sentiments 
they created ; but, as they came to iier in a mo¬ 
dified degree, she could ^ize a moment of re- 
•’fufning calm to lead Bertha to contetnplations of 
less gloomy nature, and jnoved how much more 
^eful common sense is, when allied to affection¬ 
ate feejing, than the dangerous refinements of 
unclieghod sensibility. Miss Oswald would have 
delighted' Id remain at Genoa, but sm she knew 
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that it was a place which conveyed too much 
excitement to her friend, and that it was also 
too near Nice to. prove a-^^idence for them 
where they would be likely to remain long con¬ 
cealed, she hurried Bertha away. They took 
the road acros»*ithe Bocchetta, which was then 
reckoned, a» i| evef' ha»%eu, a haunt for as¬ 
sassins. The%i?ry name slipok Bertha’s nerves, 
and her fmnd ^really dreaded some desperate 
efti^t:upQn.her senses, sfiiJ’tnucb had she seemed 
chai:^d the one fatal image winch had ta¬ 
ken possession of her sloping and waking 
thoughts. 

Miss Oswald ^as ^uck relieved by their ar- 

nvmg safa^iit In a town of such mag- 

■ 

nifciide, she q^nceivad i% easy tOillve unobserved ; 
and there was an air of gaiety apd. splendour 
about it which she hoped^;^wt«i}4 ,tend to coun¬ 
teract the melancholy'of«|a^ 
deavoured to make her take some interest in the 
many objects worthy of admiration which pre- 
sent themselves to the traveler. - But in none 
did Bertha so much delight^ as in the catlicdral. 
While she trod its long aisles, or seated herself 
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in the recesses of the screen of which eiv- 
drcle the altar, she Beemed '^to forget every ta^- 
bulent emotioh, idtd td wra|^ hei^self in the ^obn 
inspiration^ which breathes siHdinfd ks shrine. 

After all,^ si^ JaniS; whd^ahared her friend^ 
feelings ih adtniratidl^ df ** 'irhat sig¬ 
nifies telling me that strUctSHPe Is 

not according ter ai^ of the mles of ardhktk- 
tnre ? Why contend that theiels no beanty^^ 
grace, $a1re in oiid of binidhig ? If yiiait 

is called Gothic, or df the iiiydi^ what 

'yon please, possessiMKaBajesty, and kiyi t et y ^' and 
intricacy, and interest—they may tahe as 
they like about bad taste 
sitdi buildhigs <#lll ever tbiiie 

who love to feeiiand to fancy $ alid^ ficMr myself, 
I dedar^ when 1 walkl along these mmame^ted 
I^Iars, where the ahlined" glass pourS'lnr rich 
r^ections on w etpnes that decorate them, I 
fancy mysm In soione bleSSd} region, where 
saints and cherubims preside, and whare they 
|}estOw on mortals some of the pure delight 
with themselves are blessed.” Bertha, 

tpo» partiriimted in ^is sentiment, and enjoyed 
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the tranquil m^suig whi;ch the scene inspired, 
unencumbered l^^any peinfulireflections, since 
it was whdly ne^ to bet) that no remem¬ 
brances connect^ with i4 embittered the delight, 
or marred the effect ll produced^ 

. To die Amb^odffi libfi^^ to<v Bertha and 
Jane resorted ^ There was some* 

tbitig. to the latter),slie s^s “ delightful in 
the veryiook of # UbraiEy) and the smell of the 
old bopks a busy ii^erest.^^o my fancy. 

, I ain i^an^ to appear as if t had pretensions 
rto .be what J am tmt) but X giro d^ world 
to be'flowed to toss about^ those qld parch¬ 
ment b^hs) and ind ,|a0] for tqy: fancy emd 
my cmijjdtj jn Iast> as th.ey went 

at tittt# nb one else visited the place, 

they did tidee pernus^km 

to be alleged l# J«sa>%?me hours there. Miss 
Oswald made eager ua^ M her tiW) and Bertha 
did not whe^y dream T^ithout taking some ^ re¬ 
cord of die moments.passed there, 

,;^The manuscript Virgil wJuch belonged to 
Petrarch, and which he wa^smd always to read, 
on which) in a fair and beautiful innah band, is 
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written the date of the first day when lie saw 
Laura, and tha| on wdiich she diedj^-—tliis ma- 

^ I ’ I 

nuscript aroused aU Bertha's dormant feelings, 
and she showed the following sonnet to her 
friend, wdio gave it more ptaise than it de¬ 
served,—but her flattery waaihe flattery of the 
heart. i:, 

, 1 I 1, y' 

< I s -V NJ 

QX SSEIXO A MAXUSCairr Vlftcwi:, WITH WOTES TX 

PETBAILCH^S liAXD*WBfnr|xO. 

; 

I t 

' S I '* 1 > 

Not to the cold in heart-i-not to the cot^' ♦ 

OispUy the treasuxe of this honotB^d pa^e 
Not to the herd ivhom vulgar cares engage,— ; * 
Unlike to that Petmxch’s verse hath told,— . 

But to the chosen few, of t^ifTcrent mould, 

Bear the fo&d tiding Which the^ assuage. 

Tidings of fa^ uncli&nge^*. V#o ! ' . ' 

> That Love hadi Science hn lie%a;in poll’d; " , , 

♦ ’ " ‘ ‘A E 

Bftv that true love, ip its refined ‘ 

Combines all virtues- L^t tlie, cn^usiest goze,. 

And own, 'hbr p 6 n^;^r gold, nor piowesr, pox'place, 
Afford whieh ow their bosfmii wait. 

Who v^w this record td* the poet’s fate, 

And, viewing, honour all that made him great. 

Bertha and Miss Oswald travelled without 
any servants, the better to avoid observation, as 
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they hoped. TJiis very circumstance occasioned 
sope unpleasant remarks to be passed upon 
them. They were too distinguished in their 
personal apj>earance, not to draw the attention 
of those who beheld them ; and one day Jane 
returned from a loticly Walk, declaring, that she. 
had been followed by a judging from 

Bertha’s des<y!iption, sh0 imagined could be none 

f 

other than Carlovliit* This was quite alarm 
suSScient to warn the friends to seek some other 
asylum, and tlmt.very night they proceeded 
to Florence. Mow dreadful it is to be thus per¬ 
secuted, td live hi terror, although one has not 
lived in crime,*^ sait^ Bertha, while Miss Os- 
waldVieoqnt^afiee liuffioiently testified her par¬ 
ticipation in this remark. ' ' 

The an^dfety they felt to move still farther a- 
way would not.adipit of their stopping at any 
of the noted towns tliey passed, and it was with 
regret, but with haste, that Bertha left Bologna, 
one of the five great schools of painting, with¬ 
out even glancing at its famed collection of pic¬ 
tures. 

The flat rich .plains of I^oinbardy, the ever- 

B 2 
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lasting fruit trees, and their festoons of vines 
jmssed from the ope to the other^ became, at 
length monotonops to t|ie i^ght ; Jape 
ciiurcd^ that a bramble and rock would have 
given her greater pleasvfe. . 

From Bologna tli^ choraipiter of the ^untry 

_ \ 

changes. The ^penines m:iiSe,9^kesiiiit trees 
become the only verdare,^«^J^t,;l^^ 9 xe 
mouldings of landscape, an4»the features of na¬ 
ture assume a less insipid af^aran^.' >This 
pari, of the ^ppenipes has a pecpliar character, 
and ^though the trees are in many pa^ 
ed ip their grpjfth, they wear in dieir,^nd^ 
branches much variety of form, and in xh^F long 
pointed leaves |^vc tl^it^ 
which, if not so graneibi Os the 
of the birchj^ or beecbg or eo ridily foahjir]^ as 
the classic ilex, produces a bpIkUledlded Heac^eij 
that is very fine. ::v . . ^ , 

When they reached the high hiE fcom whence 

Florence and ail its dependant boigosasidvmaa 

are seen, with the far-lamed vale of Aipo^iand 

its stream glancing like a silver thread alo^ 

its breast; Ah, there^*^ saidSertha; at last 

12 
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I see the libdd# of fhe^-Medld. Their wbrks 
are gtili yisy^kjJ-^their laleitiory green and 
fiouridi^ng, although ad rUany years have gone 
l^and sw^ theiU away.^^^** Yes,’’ said Jane, 
and of all those myl^HSkdatHio pee|$!e this earth. 


'how few there are 'li^ift^ inmghifieadee survives 
eveh the present hour i yet ^ey sire equally the 
eare df a si^fperintending ProVidfence, arid we 
knoV' not hut they ' are ^ai* more 'deserving 
of that ajp|»yhitti0n, eoriipared to which all else 
•Sitiks iriiri riothinifl" iSbme of these very Medi¬ 
ci, We are toM, were tho v^est tyrants that 
ever Perhaps so; burthen consider 

I, v 

tha times iri Which they * Ilvdd, Hfc faults and 


crimes of'fheirage and riation,” rejoined her 
fi^end; ^‘.and WhfiJt'rither naipeiri story is there 


•Whmse fee the tevi^l of literature and 

the arts^ wiipo J^ve illumined the world with 
intellectual light as they did ? | In all human 
coinj^silion, there is s6 mti<^ isilked quaj^ty, 
that whan we contemplate it at it'ii of 

use to view oialy its brightness. Iikl^d, 
tltrife that esealtS great Or good dtols, has a kind 
and softening p6wer, whil6h ierids always to re* 
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move?, or at least jdiminisb, <Jairk shade of 
character, while it brings the brighter ones foxr 
ward to the view.’* 


Such was the converse of the friends as they 
gradually wound down the hill and approached 
the city. Innumerable Villas And gay looking pat 
laces were crowded together, but each oneraa 
they came nearer to the view, exhibited melan¬ 
choly .tokens of silence or decay. ^ Plaster and 

paint dropping ofP, closed up windows, grass 

' \ 

and. weeds covering the naarble steps, And no 
population to animate these t^antless f^aces. 

The effect produced on the mind of a? stran¬ 
ger is inexpressibly mournful,* Yet <ihe 

case all over Italy, and seems sc^^oely felt by its 
inhabitants, ^e broad dar stones which pave 
the streets of Flor^ce reflected tb|^^.hi6a4which 
an August sun had left upon „^eni. And 
though it was evening wfecn they reached the 
gate, of San Galjo, the sensapon of suffcxiation, 
on entering the town, was al|i|ost insuffejrabte. 
The Arno, instead of presenting a translucent 

'■x 

mirror to the view , such as it had appeared at a 
distance, showed a thick muddy st|:eam, in many 
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parts so shallow, that its gravelly bed lay dry 
and bare. Tfee buildings which lie albtig its 
banks are of such a hetePogenebUs kind, that the 
eye is confounded/'and the fir^ view htngo 
L’Amo ia ccitainly not adsequate to the expec- 
tations which most pe^ns have formed of it's 
beauty. A longer re'sidencef*however, unfolds 

i I 

a thousandicbarms, hhd, the effect of the three 

/ 

principal.,bridgell^^*^[|e of Ponte della Tri- 

nita, the mbsfe/beaiiteous, pejrhaps, in the world; 
the gl?fy and mellqitr colouring of the strangely 

fi ^ 

constructed haqses, nay^ the very indefinite tint 


of the mu^y Arno, become pleasurable objects 
to an eye forini^ to seek for ificttpre; but this, 

^ ’ 'h 

like all rofinemaat in taste^ls an acquired senti¬ 
ment, and is ever capAjb of ,progressive culture 
and improvement. 


»i 


The fir^ impulse; dC f^lin^ in Miss Oswald, 


\ *4 

on crossing the f^itned Amo, wiw disappoint¬ 
ment, blit shd did not express thb feeling. ;iAr- 
rivfeg in a^'Voiturier carriage, without any out- 
war^d or visible signs of being/ according to 
wondly acceptation any body, the friends w’ere 
shown into dark and cheerless rooms, looking 
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into a back court. For that night they con¬ 
tented themselves with this abode s but the next 
day Jane protseedM t6 Und ‘ some more eli^ble 
residence. She succeeded in prcttmng one, 
whose windows looked upon the/ Amp, and they 
soon settled themselves wi^ that sort of comfort 
which is so unknown to die nation they were in, 
and which objects of occupation drawn around, 
together with the active habits ^ Fnglishw^en, 
never fail to produce. " 

t , '' 

Here we may safely brdndie unknown and 
unmolested,^' said^ Bertha, at least fora 
They had left one eonUdential' serisiit alone 

at Nice, wha was to forward thdbr letters to 

' . •( 

them under the suppodtitioos ikfme^of Mrs and 
Miss Smith; and thus having taken every pre¬ 
caution to remain unknown, they tniaiiod iso en* 

* 

joy some quiet. They vidted all the places and 
objects worthy of remark, not, indeed, with the 
critical or scientihe views of amateurs and cogno¬ 
scenti, not with the insipid indiderenee of fine 
ladies, or the pert conceit of ignorant ^Tesiimp^ 
tion. But there was in them a genuine love of 
all that was great or excellent, the result of 
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which they each applied to the particular bent 
and pursuit of their own minds. But this love 
had been acquired by them, if habit can be call¬ 
ed acquirement, in the great and sublime sc^es 
of nature, ab that the judgments they formed 
were formed devoid of any i^yudioe of school, 
or Ume, or seii,^fonnedfm4h^ broad basis of 
nature and caif trudi, Wlis^t first spoke to their 
fisdingst they then paused to aitalyze and re¬ 
flect upon, and in doing sO^ they received in- 
atliitctiofiv which can never be imparted but by 
a aefli^eatcfd eflbrt. What they saw they en^ 
joyed with ^sophisticated delight; they turn¬ 
ed it to profit in their own minds, but without 
any pretension to exhibit the information thus 
gained, a pr^nsiem ^lich oflien leads rather to 
subject the. pretender td Tidictde^ than to obtain 
the admiration to which $hey aspire. 

They went with: the taowd to the Caserne, a 
flat driven aloa^ the Amo^ side, pleasing^ from 
its woods and shades, Wnd the eahn placid cha¬ 
racter of beauty it presents^-—but tamer and less 
replete with interest or character than a thou¬ 
sand either Wftlks and dnv^, which pr^^nt them- 
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selves on all sides, but which arc not the fa¬ 
shion. 

Jane delighted in the^Boboli Gardens of Fio^ 

if ' 

rence,-!—the regular walhs, tlie formal ilexes 
and cypresses,—tlie green covered sdleys, to¬ 
gether with tlie statues, terraceSy and fountains, 
were to her quite M^dicoanand the circular 
opening surrounded by evergreens, with tlie 
magnificent basin of water in the iiiidstj its 
accompanying orangp trees and m^bje fountain, 

slic fancied must have been the favoured, re^rt 

^ 1 

of those who had formed the court of learning 
around the footsteps of Lorenzo. 

Never mind my want of correctness, as to 
chronology, and history, and fttcts,’\she said. “ 1 
am sure my favourite Lorenzo would have de^ 
lighted to have walked here. These shades are' 
quite academic, and it was, after al^ owing to 
the spirit of noble ambition and excitement, to 
which his influence gave birth, that a private in¬ 
dividual, although the avowed enemy of those 

^ Hf ' 

very Medici, acquired that wealth and taste, 
which enabled him to build such a palace, and 
form such a garden. I may be a little confused 
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in my allusions, but after all,'’ she added, 
laughing, “ you see, Bertha, I am right in 
the feeling tins favourite garden always ex¬ 
cites, at every visit I pay to its magnificent 
rctircmcnl, this feeling is one of original great- 
ness,” Bertha was always well pleased to hear 
the semtiments ©f her friend, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing her ow^s Itkste led her rather to seek the gal- 
lery, where she could i^tudy the art site most 
deligJUed in, tlnrough all its gradations of ad- 
vanoemeWf, Jretei the b^ant tUp of the pencil to 
full and perfect eloquence, yet she gladly 
Glared in Jane's delight; forV although the pur¬ 
suits of the latter were more vague and diffused, 
they equally fitted h^r to ’ participate in ]^r 
friend's pleasures- Thus actuaifiM by one 
sent, they epjpyed mutually, all the mterestij% 
objects whicli presented tKemsi^lyes^tb their ad¬ 
miration ; but none, perh^s, "more enchanted, 
or attracted them oftenar within its precincts, 
than the Santa Croce. They passed hours in 
silent musings within its walls, and the spirits 
of the great departed, seemed hovering round 
their footsteps as they slowly paced its aisles. 
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** Is it possible,’* sakd Jane, stoppings beneath 

* 

the tablet which is erected to the memory of 
Galileo, ** Is it possible that mankind should 
be so envious, so perverse,' as never to value 
living talent, never properly tp honour intellec¬ 
tual endowment,' till diese are removed^to a 
sphere, where env^ kself clfaostot ;fDllow them? 
This man’Was pers^uted by h5| country, for 
saying the earth moved and not the sun ;--*axid 
Dante was diaowned by his parent an 

outcast exile, for maintaining’ a #ee 
pendent conduct. Poor humail naturoM^hc^ 
mean, how wicked in the aggregate, how little 
in its views and ends^” Thtm tnusing in de¬ 
sultory hut delidons reverie, the hteds never 
knew what it was lo a m^em or instjpid 
day. ITiey greW/fonder Fkae^e, m they 
resided longer in it, and found a thousand 
thihgs to admli^ and valu^ in proportiph as they 
themselves acquired the power to discriminate 
and to judge; above all, they learned to taste 
the extreme beauty of the architecture. Pven 
the large undnished buildings became objects to 
them of interest; they told of the great but rude 
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tnagtiificeiiffie the times in whkh they vfet% 
erected. Hiere ^as something of pester and 
independence ^ki their Gsmp^icityy- as if 

grahdetir scenned the aid of omament; and, 
‘nrhmt Jane iu«d B^dia^aepiet^es sought relief 
in change, from the ^onsideratiem of 

t* 

art to the^ontemplatioh of those of nature, they 
were amply gratified^ in the pathways through 
vin^ards and oltrd tgrdtmd% where the ^press 
and the h<^m. i^gied their dark shades, as 
though at d^ere to gii^e dlec^ by contrast to the 
Ixrilliant heavQa, whit^ shone in dazzling, un¬ 
clouded blue aboTe them. ^ 

^Qftet^ in returmiig from the Santa Croce, 
they stopped on the Ponte della Trinity to ob- 
SBrve the ghaiou^ effect of wneet « After 
all/’ cried Jane, ^ irhat is there in art can equal 
thial^ Every where itM a staking and a gosy 
geous sight of beauty, but in this pure ether, 
how incx{nx>6sibly BUc thel dark shadow which 
dying upon the Amo invests the river with the 
semblance of a deep majestic atreath.*’' The 
buddings, too, were clothed in richer, browner 
tints, whkh rose along its banks with all thrill 
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Strange but picturesque irregularities^ and were 
faintly yet distimrtly shadowed in its breast *, and 
the l>eauteous bridges were refi^ctecl in a fair 
mimic show ben eathi with a elearness yet soft¬ 
ness of touchy which can Duly bet'seen m climates 
where the atmosphere is thus lucid, and iH lcm'iis 
where the only fuel used is womb / ^ 

It is, perhaps, impoe^k for way one who 
has fitot seen to Oonedivo "this beaiity, and ^the 
inhabitants themselves are frequently %Sensibie 
to the effect it produces on the whose 

raptures they cannot understand- But thtli^ it 
is, that contrast and comparison alone form the 
taste, and affmrd a standard whereby to appre¬ 
ciate to judge- , i "i 

One day, in fellowing^ the Via de dBovi, toll 
they reached the Forta Hunlano, they \iurned to 
the right, and ascended a hill cabled tlie Bello 
Sqiiardot frean whehce there is indeed a beauti¬ 
ful view. The Boboli hardens on one hand, 
and the town on the other, with all its attendant 
villas, the great cathedral with its ^ant dome, 
the various towers and hnlldings which sometimes 
clusteting in a mass, and sometimes standing 
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out apartj as it weWi,fromtii^refet» to claim atten¬ 
tion, while the dist^it Appenines, clad in a thou¬ 
sand varying hues of lighv^^^cd the pictun*. 

How refresliing it is,” said Bertha, “ to lose 
all sense of art, and see and feel only the effectvS 
of nature! This, however, can never be so 
much the case in Italy, since a great part of the 
beauty of its landscape is deprived from that 
union of its many buildings with natural objects, 
which everywhere almost crowd upon tJie eye, 
and without which no picture spoken of as one 
ari would perhaps be what is called a fine 
composition^ Vet in some of the lone deserts of 
creation I 'think I have experienced greater ex¬ 
altation of mind than in these scenes of deep¬ 


rated beauty. The high communion which at 
times the soul seeks for, is surely best found amid 
the wildest spots of nature, and where the trace 
of art is not to be distinguished, 1 cannot help 
thinking that a bfetime passed in these soft 
scenes of ornamented kind would unnerve tlie 


mind, and deprive it of some of its noblest ener¬ 
gies.”—<« Oh, I have felt that often,” rejoined 
her friend,—“ ever since we have been liere; 
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and as I need not feAr to trant Of 

enthusiasm by you^ I may ccmfefls to you that I 
have caught myself sighing Ibr a primrose path 
in some lone wild, where none'of th«BSe grand 
towers and terraces shdidd disturb the cabtt tran¬ 
quillity the scene, nnd^where) in short, I should 
not feel depressed by the perfectkm of others as 
contrasted with thy own uselessness and insigni- 
hcanee. There is smnething gratifying to human 
pride, perhaps, in walking alone amid the natu^ 
ral works of creation, and having nothkig to in- 
tCTfere with otie^s direct addrOsi to the Great 
Power who formed them* 

But see ! what is that prooesdon which is 
ocqning towards us P 

How beautiful it is ( I am almost tempted 
to recall all t have been saying, so singular is 
the effect which those waaien t^ers create^ ming¬ 
led thus with day-Iight-(--so very graceful and 
sublime that moving drapery, wfai^ forms like 
one waving line, though composed of the gar¬ 
ments of many dgiures.” “ It is a funeral,'” said 
Bertha; mid they moved towards the church to 
see it* In coming near the decorated bier, the 
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cerpse of an infant met f^ieir sight. Its placid 
features scarcely, conveyed an image of death, 
had not the coronet of living iSowers that encir¬ 
cled its brow contirasted their vivid colours witli 
the paleness of its forehead* A number of ser* 
vants in rich liveries the bier. But 

a momentary glance 'SufReM they 

were all hirelings-r^o one of thos^rwho really 
mourned were there. The pomp md the show 
of pride only attended these obsequies. This 
little child of clay had been a few hours before 
a being of consequence to $ome fond heart<*^ 
What was it now ? A faded Ronv^er in the midst 
of those with whose beauty and freshness it had 
vied, and whose short date of splendour its own 
resembled. 

• m 

The friends were attracted by the thoughts 
this scene excitedy to linger near the church door 
till the rites were dnished; mid when the priests 
passed out, Jane inquired at one of tliem» a man 
of meek and benign aspect, Who was the de* 
ceased babe ?” For a moment the reyerend fa¬ 
ther paused, and then replied, “ It was a child 
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of sorrow and of gniit. It had much ^voridlv 
wealth, but no promise of iliat wealth of virtue', 
which can alone be called a Ohri&tian'’s inherit¬ 
ance. Heaven has mercifully removed it, to In* 
a lesson to its unhappy parents; and in the 
death of this innocent there is notliing to regret, 
but much to reflect upon.’^ 

The interest which marked the countenances 
of the inquirers obtained for them a similar sen¬ 
timent in the breast of him they liad address- 

* 

ed. 

Bertha returned to gaze upon th. cbenib 
corpse.—Its lips were half apart, as if it still 
breathed. A pale, uncertain hue of red still 
tinged them. Its long, dark ^c-lashes fell on 
its marble cheek; but the glaze of death was vi¬ 
sible in the fixed balls beneath, and gave to the' 
beholders that thrill of nameless awe m hich is ui- 
separablc from a form whose spirit is fled. Its 
little hands were cri^ssed on its sinless breast, 
and under them lay a crucifix, to which was at 
tached a glittering jewel. 

Bertha’s colour quickly changed, as she gras})- 
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ed h®r friend’s aim.*—“ Tiiat ring I” she said— 
that ringt'^It wag the very ring—it was 
wag mine T Her emotkm was too great 
to allows ha* to say more,—too deep and poig¬ 
nant not to impiwss the beholders with a sense* 
of its realityi; The priest abated Imc in bear¬ 
ing Bertha to the outside of the church, that 
the fresh air mi^t revive her. She recovered 
soon fi^om the shock which this strange circum- 
st ance na^* '^orveyed,—but not from the abla¬ 
tion and interest which it excited. Tell me— 
tell me, yewa who seem to know,’’ said she, eager¬ 
ly clasping her hands, and turning to the friar,— 
tell was tho' father of daat child ?”— 

Lady,” h^ rif^ied, we dipe here the objects 
of idle curiosity, ^d my function allows mo 
not to re^min longer at present with you. But 
tell me your address—allow me to wait upon 
you.” J anoi with neady p^sence of mind, answer¬ 
ed for her friendi ** Wo at^ travellers, and our 
stay here is uncertain. But if to-morrow even- 
ing you will meet us in the eyprm walk that 
leads to the Palazzo Imperiale, we dbali readily 

VOL. III. c 
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t*nt( r mto conversation with you*^’—To-mor¬ 
row evening, then, after vespers. Be punctual.’’ 
He murmured a short blessing, and bending his 
head wiili much of dignity and grace, passed 
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Yet am I changed, though stiU enough the i.£inH‘ 
fn strength to bear what time cannot abate, 

And feed on bitter fruits^ without accusing fate. 

Loed Byjiov, 


Bertha could not leave the bpot whore e 
thousand mingled emotions had excited the 
most painful interest, without gazing once more 
at the lovely, lifeless, infant form^ which had 

thus aroused her to a nameless sense of aii' 

• * 

guish. She knelt down, and kissed the icy fore¬ 
head;—-she breathed a prayer upon its lonely 
bier, and ascertained that tW ring attached to 
the crucifix was indeed tlie one which first at¬ 
tracted her eye in the rivulet in the wood at 
Me avert. “It is—it must be his child! Alas r 
nHc said mentally, no such tie bound him to 
me—but yet I was his wife*'’ Bertha liad ne- 
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ver really loved D^Egmont; but be the,first 

l>eing who had excited that imagination of hre 
with which she was fatally endowed ; and in the 
sacred union of man and wife there is ever a 
binding chain, which, even when the he^ is 
indifferent or estranged, stilt maintains an in¬ 
fluence. Beligioii and principles have ordain¬ 
ed and fixed this influence, and, though it is 
aoinetimea disowned, tom by violence, or by a re¬ 
bellious passion, it can never be cancelled by 
conscience. Bertha mourned her husband s 
misconduct^ not only ns it affected herself, but 
on his own account also; and the circumstance, 
whicl) had aocidentaDy come to her knowledge, 
])roduced a'ihowmd.ftuctuatidns of tender soir- 
row, of unavailing regret. The rcmernbt^nce of 
Sophie de F^ronce recurred with agony to her. 
The dark silken eve-laahes d ^the child Were 

•r 

like her's,--^rshfidderred iUtd Imidied away a 
burning tear that started from her ' 

Jane’s symjmthy was best shown by the addi¬ 
tional attention and tindemess with which she 
sought to alleviate the sorrow of her friend 
but ;die had euificient composite to think also of 
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the probable efiectft this ineidcnt might produce 
on Bertha’s immediate interests. If, indeed, as 
appeared most likdy, this child was D’Egmont’s 
and Mademoiselle de Feronce’s, the parents were 
some where near, and, in that case, what un¬ 
pleasant interviews might occur to Bertha 
what mischievous uses might not the latter turn 
this discovery ? 

The friends awaited with nearly equal anxiety 
for theenauing evening; and, when they came 
to the cypress walk, already they saw the friar 
waiting for them* When the usual courtesies of 
meeting had been exchanged, the Padre !^licbele 
(for such he declared to be his name) first open¬ 
ed the subject, in which, though from different 
mojUves, they all seemed deeply interested. 

** Lady,*’ he said, addressing Bertha, “ the 
emotion you betrayed last nighV*-the agitation 
which followed your apparent recognition of a 
jewel which was attached to the crucifix., evin- 
oed Utat your knowledge of the parents of this 
babo must date from no recent interest.—It is 
unlikely, and would, perhaps, be unfitting, that 
you should confide in a strangerbut, if 1 
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niight hope to become better acquainted witli 
you, perhaps I could prove tnjself not wholly 
unworthy of such confidence.” 

jVIiss Oswald pressed her friend’s arm, fearful 
die might be led away, by the charm of manner, 
which accompanied these words, to say some¬ 
thing more than was prudent, “I acknow¬ 
ledge/’ answered Bertha, giving Miss Oswald a 
reassuring look, that 1 had an interest in 
^ietving that infant’s corpse;—^but it is, perhaps, 
only the suggestion of my own fancy.—It is 
one which, at all events, is and ought to remain 
wholly unconnected with my present or future 
life. Still, for particular reasons^ you would 
oblige me extremely, if you would tell me the 
names of the paie^ents of the deceased, and the 
place of their actual residence.”—“ Dki my an¬ 
swer,” said the friar,, depend Upon myself 
alone, I should not hesitate to ccftnply in as 
as I am myself acquainted with that which you 
wish to ascertain ;—^but my profession has acci- 
dentally made circumstances come to my know¬ 
ledge which I am not at liberty to disclose,— 
and the very question you ask of me, which I 
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only know in part, I am not permitted to an¬ 
swer. Thua much I may, without brciith of 
confidence, declare to you, that the father of tht^ 
babe is unknown to me, and I have reason tet 
believe hjC, is not in Florence.—But I also am in¬ 
terested in knowing who you are, and if, without . 
indiscretimi^ might presume—'** Jane’s eager 
counten^c^ of care could not be understood. 
And, interrupting himself. Padre Michele an¬ 
swered, “ Enough, lady; in your friend's coun¬ 
tenance 1 read a refusal.—-Forgive the appear¬ 
ance of presumption which my request may 
bear.'^It did npt, arise from mere idle curiosity 
—•a widi to alleriate sorrow—to be of use, per¬ 
haps, alone prompted my inquiry.” Bertha, too 
sincere to feign, even when prudence required it, 
simply replied, “ I have reasons for not wisliing 
to be known.—Not unworthy ones, I tnist, but 
they preclude my being wholly sincere, and, 
therefore, I had rather decline altogether an¬ 
swering you than do so with unUruth.—I la¬ 
ment,*’ she added, with a momentary impulse t>f 
dispirited curiosity, that we should have given 
you the unnecessary trouble of meeting us, since 
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to neither party it has prot^^ of any advan¬ 
tage.**—A ft is at leait to me/ 

rejoined the friar courteously perinit me to 
think it is not in any vray disagi^eeable to you ; 
but, since yout wish is to iremain unknown, de* 
i^end upon it, that I shatMil-ve'no pleasure hi 
boasting of having spdk:en to ISdi^s whb, what- 
ever power they may possess to interest all who 
have tlie good fortune to address tSiem^ must, 
nevertheless, command too mtith tigspect not io 
have their wishes obeyed, I am, besides,** contii- 
nued the Padre, after a short patiae, ^ a man 
not likely to ndx soOn again ihi the world, unless 
called upon by some dut^. 1 neveiri except upon 
such occasimis, ieavtif the retreat where atiy order 
dwell; and the world, before 1 rliiounced it, 
had, in fact, no charms fbr nfe." ^ ' * 

Jane glanced kn\ inijuirhig at their new 
actjuaintance, and her feaSturC^ gradually relax* 
ed from die frOwn and inquietude, which 
had been impre^^ there, in consequence of the 

^ I 

examination. It was difficult to be in the socie¬ 
ty of Padre Michele, and not be won over by 
the charm of Ms manner and the saintJike ra^ 
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diance of liis calm .majestic presence. Nothing 
of the low ^umiung^the citing hypocrisy so 
often attributed^ and wifl^ tfutb^.to the monkish 
habit, disgraced An him his holy profession. To 
see i|,nd,^steem hipi. ,wej:e the same thing. And, 
as he continued to «M?c<^paiiy the friends in their > 
\yaSk, h^ .by dcgiMseg^ led them to forget the 
circumstanioes yhieh fmd been the cause of their 
meeting,, and,, by. his conversation, turned their 
tboug^^ into other ohannels. Every thing he 
said was perfeetly natural, and, while it bore the 
character of ^^ii^heity and originaHty» so often lost 
by comi^ce with the world, his words possess¬ 
ed that ^shed gr^ of refinement which is only 
to be acquired by haying miiigled wdth courts. 

WhpU 3ertba complained of the heat of Flo- 
* rences expressed a wish to leave it, at least 
for a time; Padre Michele asked, her, “ If .she 
had eyer the Ppovmce of the Casentino, 

or visited the shrines of Camaldoli and Laver* 

«• 

m.?'* —Never” was the reply.—Then,” he 

1 think I m^y venture to augur from 

what I have gatl^o^ed from yoqr conversation 

in this short hour,, that it is a coimtrv which 

c 2 
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would afford you rauch delight; there is a cha¬ 
racter of solitude and wildness in some parts of 
14 which must be seen to be understood. 

Camaldoli, you know, was once the resort of 
all the erudite men of the age. It is a c^lm se¬ 
questered valley, with large trees and fine ver¬ 
dure, beauties little understood ahd seldom seen 
in Italy. It seems made for ihusing and for 
contemplation; and the men who worship daily at 
its shrine arc not only learned, but ftiild and cour¬ 
teous, like the characteristic features of their val¬ 
ley. It seems made for them, and they for it. 

Laverna, on the contrary', is a scene of ma¬ 
jestic wildness, less adapted, perhaps, to the 
calm tenor of religious seclusion than its neigh¬ 
bouring shrine. There is an ambitious charac¬ 
ter of spirit-stirring gtandeur in its rocky lii^ights ' 
and wizard caverns, more suited to the painter 
and the poet than to the placid heaven-seeking 
saint. Every thing in the latter is frowniig ma-. 
jesty; nature is BonietiiUes profoundly still there, 
but it is the silence which precedes the storm, 
and the more general character of the place is 
the wild movements of the warring elements. 
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Every thing is in motion*—the trees loss their 
leafy honours to the skies, and the liurrying 
rack of clouds fly swiftly over them. Indeed, 
the latter seem to have )«formed their meeting 
around the rocks’ wild brow, and tempests and 
winds delight to revel there, as though they , 
were the presiding geniuses of the place. In 
jane, it still conveys the idea of having been 
what in fact it wasr—the resort of wild and des¬ 
perate spirits, whose dark deeds and crimes 
found shelter from the laws among its impene- 
tvable cavema and iortreas-bke rocks *, and diexe 
is a soft and gratifying feeling takes possession 
of the mind, op viewing it now converted, by 
the power of religion, into an asylum for the 
wretched in spirit, the broken in fortunes, or the 
• weary traveller on the'road of life, who seeks re¬ 
pose and assistarw^ in his pilgrimage. Such is 
Laverna. And although the .rules of the order 
admi|||X0t that the convent should afforn to women 
a place, of abode, there are a few houses pt about 
a. mile’s distance, called the Foresierie, where 
female travellers may have accommodation*” 
The description of this sanctuary aroused in 
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the hearers the greatest wish to go there. 

And would it be easy for us,said Jane, ex¬ 
pressing her wish> “ to do so ? - liemember we 
are quite alone, oxd^t hiring a servant at the 
towns we stop at. Would it be safe to travel 
along the unfreqtientdd iroad:whid:i you describe, 
without attendants I dare not quite recom- 
mend that as a chcace,” was the reply; but if 
you would accept of my services, I am return¬ 
ing to Laverna at all events, and another bro- 
tlier of tlie order accompanies me? we would* 
join you a few miles out of Florence, and with 
pleasure would offer the. protection whicli our 
habit and age may afford.^ Bertha and Jane 
looked at each other, hesitated for a mmnent 
how to reply^ and then Bertha taid, ^ My* 
friend and myself, if you permit us, will consult • 
together how far such a journey mtiy suit our 
arrangements, and will let you know*^ our deter- 
minatioirlb-morrow at this.hour.” ^?^D|his is 
Monday, I think,” said the friar. “ Longer 
than to-morrow I cannot remain absattfrom my 
duties; although I would gladly accommodate 
you, if tliese did not appoint a particular time 
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when I am obliged ta be! at Lavelna.” If we 

go,” said the friends, ^^the sooner the better, 
and We hare bo lai’ge wardrobe or ladies’ lumber 
to impede our travel. Our portmanteaus con¬ 
tain what mriece6sary^:€or tis; you will not hnd us 
, troublesome oompankmsi^ % trust your deci¬ 
sion will pi^Te in the affirmatm,^ was bis i^ply; 
<< for 1 think 1 may venture to predict that it is 
an excurdon you will not repent making. Here 
is my address,” added the friar, taking out a 
tablet frmn his breast: and writing upon it. A 
line to me there will find me ready to obey 
your eommends; and if in any other way I can 
serve you, you have only to write to me, your 
letter will reach me safely.” He waited not to 
be thanked, but bowing his head, took the road 
. to the Certosa, and tine "frknds turned their steps 
back to their lodgings. 

They looked at the addms; it was Fra 
Guariifiano Miehele di'Laverna. Ossah alia Cer- 
tosa,^Firenxe. Hoiv I should like to go with 
him [’' said Jane.; “ and truly if thisman is a re¬ 
spectable person, where can we be )SO well as in 
that retirement ?” What is become of ^ 
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your prudence, ray dear Jane?” said Bertha 
smiling. But let us be decided by what we 
licar of the general reputation of this person, 
under whose escort we are about to commit 
ourselves. 

They inquired that,night and the next morn¬ 
ing concerning the point in question, and every 
body to whom they made application looked at 
them with astonishment, all using some term of 
respect as they named him ; some crossing 
tlicmselves and blessing him, and every one ex¬ 
pressing themselves in terms of the highest ve-.t 
Iteration for the person whose extensive charities 
and , piety were known, they said, all over Tus¬ 
cany. They were delighted to find that this re¬ 
port coincided with their wishes, and wrote a few 
lines expressive of the pleasure they felt in being 
able to accept the Padre's offer* He ventured 
to appoint five o’clock in the morning as the 
time best suited to travelling, and they ii^ere to 
rest in the heat of the day. Bertha and Jane 
made no objection to thb arrangement, and hav¬ 
ing disposed tlieir attire in their small portman¬ 
teaus, they walked out to reconsider the strange- 
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ness of that fate which always gave rise to some 
new circumstance, which sent them wandering 
pilginms from place to place. “ It is extraordi¬ 
nary,” said Bertha, “ how I should happen to 
witness the burial of that innocent—1 of all hu¬ 
man beings; and it seems probable that the pa¬ 
rents are now at Florence. They must be as 
anxious to avoid meeting me, had they an idea 
such a being was in the town, as I csould be to 
avoid them. Yet the very chance shakes my 
neiwes to so painful a degree, that I would go to 
the world’s Verge to prevent this possibility.” 
Jane pressed her friend’s arm in token of that 
sympathy which was far too sincere and tender 
to be expressed by words. 

It was a fine clear morning, and fresh still with 
' the dSws of night, wb^ the friends mounted their 
horses; the road from the Porta la Croce conti¬ 
nues throtiglt the fertile vale of Amo, and the 
same garden is spread around that encircles Flo¬ 
rence. At the gate they were met by the Frate 
Michele and another friar. The first greeted 
them with unfeigned marks of pleasure. It was 
not till they turned off from the high way which 
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leads on to Arez 2 o» tliat any change in the land«^ 
scape appearecL At this partition of. the ready 
tlie country beconies less cultivated, the vines 
less frequent, and haying reached Monte Som* 
ma» they entirely disajipear. In a small and 
miserable inn. on this bleak part. pf the Appe- 
nines, an abode which seemed designed for tha 
reception of banditti, the trn.veUei*s stopped* 
Miss Oswald looked uneasy,, but felt reassured 
by the words of the JPadre Micbde^ whose pene¬ 
tration her anxiety liadnot .e^ap^, < It is a 
long time since any tales of robbery or violence 
have been heard of in these parts,*' he said. 

The constant passage to and from the great 
sanctuaries of Camald^i ..and Lavei^ have 
been a safeguard to other passengers,.^; The 
tribes of pilgrims, too, who visitJtbe holy shrines, • 
form a perpetual sca*t of guard, for they are 
generally attended by an es^orti oi armed men. 
Besides^ it is one of the emmomkants of guilt to 
be cowardly, and vipe often paya the tribute of 
superstitious terror tp that religion which, its 
crimes defy. We are, perhaps,’’ he added, 
smiling^ better protection to you, ladies, from 
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Otar habits, ‘ than'if wore this soMler's garb* 
Besides, on sudh ckk^^ohs, #e ore hot ivholly 
unprovided vifh ’ ikfier #ea^k]hsi besides spi- 
litual ones.^ It wriin|^bs3ible libt to feel se¬ 
cure in the pr^ence ol Padre Guardiano, 
and a few words hhn sdbthed the Mends 
into idl foi*getfUhiera df evih They resumed 
their wky aftdr some hours rejpnse. There is 
not, perhaps, any Actual beauty in the landscape, 

W 

but yet the country is not devoid of interest, 
Arom the succes^oh of mtenhinable hills, which 
rise atid in '^Mous degrees of size, and^ like 
a troubled sek, iCeceivd a thoUEEind varied tints 
ikom all the and shadows which 

over them,-^^nt8 which are unlike those of Al¬ 
pine, or any odier scenery. ^ They tell of paint¬ 
ing,Italyi*—df an atmosphere differing 
from all else;;. ■ -’ ' 


!From Monte Sdinnva to Pdppi the road de¬ 
scender biit it beatethe same character till again 
reaching tlie Val% H b^mes more fertile, ,te»s 
animating. Twb smah toWns^* nearly on a line 
with each othen oiit bodr built on otmical hills, 
are teen from afor,’ and^ Kke all in rimi- 
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lar situations, are very jiicturesque. Poppi is 
crowned by a building much resembling 11 Pa* 
laz^o Vecchio at Florence, and is said to be 
more ancient. The effect at a distance of these 
castellated buildings is singular and beautiful in 
the [highest degree: but, as usual, they were 
sadly disappointed on near approach. The po¬ 
verty, and dirt, and misery, which reigns around, 
^ renders all tlie beauty unavailing. From Poppi, 
tiie seven miles which conducts from thence to 
Camaldoli, or rather the track of country to be 
passed, is nigged -in the extreme; indeed, it 
would be impassable to any, save to horses of 
the country. Even Miss Oswald, accustomed 
as she was to the devastation of mounts tor¬ 
rents, and the roads tracked out by their rude 
fashioning, declared herself almost unable to* 
proceed. As the travelers ascended, tlie hill 
became steeper ; and about a couple of miles 
before they reachetl the summit, there is a 
bare brow of Appenine to be passed, from 
whence the eye ranges the whole of the 

, 1 /■'■!!** V' * 

Casentino beneath, and is carried on to other 
hills beyond, that fade away, and are lost in the 
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horizon. The air became rare, and of invi¬ 
gorating quality, entirely different from that of 
Florence. One^cin breathe here,” said Jane; 
“ there is something like wholesome freshness 
in this gale.” It was a fine, calm evening when 
they came to the Cascinc or dairy-house ; not a 
cloud in the ^ure heaven, and the sun, setting 
in a blaze of glory, cast upwards those distinct 
rays, which ar^ so magnificently simple, and 
which no pencil can dare to picture. 

Here accommodation was prepared for the 
friends, and even what appeared to them a 
luxurious repast, where the fine milk, and 
cream, and wood-strawberry, reminded them of 
England. Their newly acquired friend saw 
that they had every thing that they could re¬ 
quire, and promising to return at early dawn, 
blessed and left them to repose, as he passed on 
to visit his brethren in the Convent of Carnal- 
doli. 
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CHAPTER V. 

1 c»re not) FonunO) Whftt jfou me iden;; 

You cannot rob me of free nature's grace; 

You cannot shut the windows oi the sky, 

Through whidb Aurora ehowa her brightening face} 
You cannot bar my eonetaiit feet to trace 
The woods and latrusy by Uvibg^lfmin, iit eve r 
Let health my nerves and finer dhtes bracei 
And I their toys to the great (diUdren leavoi^-o 
Of fimcy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave* 

ihdorence* 

Who that has cvc^ had the good foirtuoe to 

t • 

tread the holy ground around thd shrine of Ca* 
maldoli would not wish to reirisit its green» om« 
buwering 8 hade 7 --^to biscathe again tlie calm stil* 
ness that invests its scenes, where worldly coil 
and every tempestuous passion is hushed to 
rest, and where the very spiri^t of gentleness and 
peace seems to pour forth saintedf^cahn ? And who 
that, for the first time? seeksr its solitary paths, 
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owns not the tranquillizing influence of nature ? 
Yes ! In these vast woods and verdant Imnks 
there is a high commumon to be found, which 
is not earth-born, but which purifles and rege¬ 
nerates the soul, s ; . 

« i 

The Gonvent of CJamaldoli is an irr^ular 
building, situated in the bosom of a valley. It 
bas nothing in its structure that is fine or im¬ 
posing ; but there is an appropriate colouring 
in its clustering walls ;--*-an ' air erf monastic 
quiet and primeval simplicity, which fails not 
of producing corresponding sensations. Steep 
Imnks rise on either side, covered with woo<|; 
a sloping hill, of the brightest verdure, leads 
down to the convent; and large Spanish ches- 
nuts ^read wide their branches in flnely scat¬ 
tered groups upon the declivity. The emerald 
green^the ancieiit tfees^—the seclusion-—the ab¬ 
sence of all buildings, except the Convent—the 
animating freshness of the air, which has less of 
luxuryi and more of inspiration, than that which 
is felt in the pia^n^s of Italy,—all conspire to tran¬ 
quillize the mind. Beyond the cohvent, a narrow 
path winds by a stream, dver whose rugged bed 
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tlic waters discourse most eloquently. Tliis path 
leads tlirougli a sequestered and dosing glen, 
where the reflection from either dde flings 
grand masses of shadow athwart the path. The 
minute decoration of nature is not wanting to 
complete the landsca^* ^Fem and other larger 
leaves^ make Out the foreground, while, at in¬ 
tervals, some felled trees or old roots invite to 
reflection and repose. It Is a sceu^ of perfect 
composure, vidiere poetry and ^minting add all 
that is fine or decorative in fan^y, to all that is 
deep and reflective in sentiment. Following this 
path for about half a mile, the ascent becomes 
more rapid, and oO the edge of a rock of 
the Appenines, whose dark brow is Mnged with 
giant pine and firs, is sitoated (he Sacro Eremo.^ 
To this abode of penitence and prayer the Pa*. 
dreGuardianoccmductedthetravell Women, 
in general, were not permitted to enter its en¬ 
closure, but by his influence, and the respect 
paid to him, they were admitted into the 
church, from whence they odold see the form 
of the building or rather buildings, which con- 

sistM of separate cells, and where a life of ri- 

10 
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goiv>iis abstinence endeavoured to efface past 
errors, or obtain for the pure and youthful de¬ 
votee the supreme favour of'Heaven. ‘‘ Here,*" 
said the Padre Michele, ** I once spent two 
years of my existence, and the lessons which 
silence and solitude taught were not, believe 
me, of vain or futile kind.” “ And did you 
really pass that time fulfilling all the rigours of 
the order which you have described ? At mid¬ 
night, in the depth of winter, and of winter here 
in this bleak Appenine, did you really walk 
from your couch along that path to the church 
The friar smiled at the horror Miss Oswald ex¬ 
pressed. These things entirely depend upon the 
sentiment by which they are accompanied. Be¬ 
lieve mf, it was not so dreadful, even to bodily 
sensation, as you imagine it to have been. And 
there is a gratification, which I think such a mind 
as yours may understand, in imposing self-mor¬ 
tification. Any pure enthusiasm—any real de¬ 
votedness devoid of selfish passions, cannot but 
ameliorate human nature- I was not, proper¬ 
ly speaking, of the order of hermits,” he added, 
but I was received here, and here should have 
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remaitied, but that 1 was called upon to execute 
some distant interests the community; and 
this einplo 3 rment ikifitiiig better the order of St 
Francesco than that of Camiidcdi, I became one 
of them, and removed to Lavarna, whejfe I took 
the vows/* 

Every hour as it passed confiiined the friends 
in the good opinion they had formed of thf 

f 

Fadre Ouat*di?ui0i ahd they congratulated each 
other upon Iiaving come to a p^ace so congen^h 
to their fedinga—*so suited to their present cit- 
cutnstaxices and wishes. They spent the moric 
ing in musing amid these sequestered solitudtv, 
and found an acquaintance with several of tlio 
Camalddese monks, who wen^e ^ men of supe¬ 
rior manners asVeB as pr4^ound erudition; and 
the names of I«andino, Trmrersaa^ and Ambro» 
gio, still seemed to shed the light of science dpon 
their successors and descendants.* 

In the cool of tlie evening the travella*s re¬ 
commenced their Jmifney in order to prooeCd to 
Laverna. Their road lay, for the first eight or 
nine miles, through woods and lands belonging 
to the firmer, richly cultivated, and over a level 
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country. The last live or six miles, again, they 
ascended by a precipitous steep, till they reach¬ 
ed a sort of plain, from which the rock of La- 
verna rises abruptly, crowned with woodr. 
The rock itself seems, when , vie wed at a dis¬ 
tance, like clustering towers, more resembling a , 
place of strength and defence than one of wor¬ 
ship. About a couple of miles from the con¬ 
sent, there is, as usual, where females 

*.y be provided with accommodations. Here 
ufine anti Bertha found every thing as before 
prepared for them, and even with more care, as 
if to induce them to make a longer abode. 
Having need of repose, and it being late on their 
arrival, they did not attempt to see any thing t)f 
the place that night, and the day was pretty far 
advanced next morning when the Padre Guar- 
diano returned to know If they had every thing 
which could make their residence comfonahic. 
He brought with lum a basket containing fK)oks 
and maps, and desired them to tell him, without 
ceremony, if there was any other thing which 
they wislied for, in his power to provide, that 
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could i^eadet their stay at the foresteric agrees 
able. They professed themselves more than 
satisfied, and only expressed a wish to ^valk 
about and view the scenes which St Francesco 
had rendered so famous. Tlie ascent to the 
convent was precipitous; it commenced about 
a quarter of a mile from the foresterie, or place 
for strangers, and, although winding to and fro 
round, the mountain, was diiiicu It of access. Every 
part of the rock is replete with legendary Won¬ 
ders ; and those who are least disposed to believe 
them, wouldbe inclined to pardon those who do so 
while under the romantic influence of the place. 
Trees which appear fixed in the rock by magic, 
and seem not to owe their growth to natural and 
ordinary means; caverns wliose depths are un¬ 
known, and supposed to extend to answering 
C4ive>j a mile off; wijds and crags covered 

with ancient wood, whose murmurings, when 
agitated by the winds, seem the mystical whis¬ 
perings of supernatural beings-all these natu- 
tUral objects of wonder, accompanied by con¬ 
vent bells and the forms of picturesque monkish 
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habits glidings from time to time, beneath the 
trees, or kneeling at some secluded shrine, 
would tincture the most sober^mindpid with some¬ 
thing of fanciful colouring, , 

Neither of the two friends were (deficient in 
qualities which could make them derive delight. 
from all dtat Laverna’s scenes afforded, and 
every day there was some new path to explore,—* 
some hitherto unobserved effect of light and sha¬ 
dow,—some deep cavern pr haunted glen where it 
seemed as if never mortal step bad been, and 
where seldom the eye of man caught the passing 
glories'of the h^ur. There was a large wood, 
chiefly of beech, to the left hand of the convent, 
which and Jane singled out as being par- 

ticularly adapted to contemplation. It was an 
open grove rather than a thick wood. Each 
tree stopil forth boldly from its native rocks and 
claimed individual admiration. Never were 
seen grander boles of timber. They rose ab¬ 
ruptly from tlicir granite beds more like things 
of enchantment than trees which owed their 
growth to a parent soil, and far and wide they 

10 



.spread their leafy hotaours round. A lone¬ 
ly cross, a recumbent friar, or one who w andef- 
etl itiubing with his book, were the fit accompa' 
iiinierits to this picture, and the whole %as 
bounded by the distant Appeninc. 

As Jane and Eertha passed hours in this, 
their chosen retreat, the latter said to her com¬ 
panion one day after a longer .silence than 
usual, I feel Jiappyv really happy, here witli 
you, and distant from all which can remind nie of 
my past sorrows.—Certainly, if mortals can he 
said to know happiness, it is that calm state of 
enjoyment when the faculties arc alive to discri¬ 
minate anfl to enjoy, with attempered delight, 
the lieauties of creation, or the ^C^^ations 
of domestic life,—Yet how seldom b it that our 
minds are thus attuned to pleasur^thk sensation ? 
—How rarely it is that feding is not rdtiscd to 
agony or lulled to torpor !—In our estimation of 
happiness we generally pass oyer such blessed 
times as these, confounding them in the general 
count of vulgar hours, and ascribe to these alone 
which are marked bv excitement the character of 

V 
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pain or pleasure—wrong, how' fatally 
wrong we are !—Iiicid(2rits are ncoessarily rare, 
and can pose, even in the busiest existence, 
but a small part of what is termed life,—It is 
the minute particles of sand which sum up the 
epoch in an hour-glass ; and it is the minor' 
grains of bliss or \foe which make tlie aggre¬ 
gate liuman sorrow or felicity.—-No, dearest 
friend, I confess it, we are not sudiciently thank¬ 
ful for the intervals of repose tliat we enjoy ^ — 
that rest of the soul when the past and the fu¬ 
ture are wisely and calmly contemplated/'* 

Vagtiely deli^us ate theseliour$i» , 

Not w^d 1 lose the precious tuilm they bring 
For all die golden tide which, fbrtunc pours. 

•Though chafed oft by poverty’s rude wing. 

And chilled byiipjtd neglect—that withering thing, 

AVhi^ more than galling chain the mind confines,— 

Vet violets lurk beheath the nettle’s sting. 

And the heart's fragrance breatlies in plaining lines, 
AVliich dearer are to me than pomp of worldly shrineis. 

And is not music's rushlp^ thrill mine own, 

With all the honey’d swectppss of the plain— 

That wonderous art winch yet is nature’s inoati ? 

For while its magic power 1 feel in every vein, 
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And own delight dibgai-ie can never feign, 

T dread but diesc sweet sounds away should flocj—• 

For pleasure’s very lees I love to dtain. 

As libtcidng to divnitst harmony, 

The gates of heaven seem opM by music^s dulcet key. 

And something, too, of rhyming craft i'j mine,— 

I dare not tall tin, imj)ulst poesy,— 

Ilut deftly pass thchoms when ][ entwJhc 
Fond fancies in the links of hanthony 
Forgitting th'^npast hours of misery, 

I soar on clouds and float aloft in air, 

. Conomune with spirits of no mean degree, 

I’liat here on earth few souls are meet to share, 

And frame a fairy world, where all seems wond’rous fair, 

Ilut docs xt la-^t ? Wocs*lhie, do fhir diings lost ? 

The glittering dew-drop, and the opening dower, 

The wafted fragrance, scarce inhaled erb past, 

Are permanent to pleasure’s lustrous hour-— 

(’ulled ere they’re blown by misery’s grasping power. 

The flowers of happiness aise scaidttred wide, 

And pleasure’s glittering dew-drop from the bower 
Of bliss, is swiftly swept by sorrow’s tide,— 

For joys are pilgrims all,—they ne’er on earth abid»‘. 

The very thought hath dhiJUIed my glowing soul,— 

The efflorescent scene is vanished j 
The driving tempe'^t beats, the dark clouds roll; 

The sunshine of the mind is banished,— 
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For sarf reality, in faOjcy’s steatl. 

Extends around itnj>enetrable gloom, 

Tears from imagination's web each glittering thread, 
Reversing all the brightness of the doom, 

And mars the varied dyes in fiction's brilliant loom. 

I could have loved witli such a vowed heart,— 

With such a firm unchanging tenderness,— 

And acted all devotion’s hallowing part. 

Whether in hours of gladness or distress. 
Heightening each joy, making each angiui>h less— 

Watching the wish untold,—the glancing eye,— 

/ 

Feeling the pure and perfect happiness, 

>- a 

When in mjr sway the blessed power did lie 
Of giying bHss,—the bosom's noblest ecstasy. ^ 

But why still muse on visionary joys, 

‘ Which ne’er have been—which never can be mine,— 
W’iling my phj^ntasy ^ith idle toys 
^That bid the l|^d at sober truth, repine ? 

Why^, in the graver hours of life's decline, 

Sigh for the vivid joys to youth denied ? 

And where the sun of bliss did scantly shine. 

Expect unstable shidowy should abide ? 

Reason, with widti^||^ frown, such fancies must deride. 

Why, thcn,f do sounds, ap3 sight, and memor]^ bring 
Analogy to things most vainly dear ? 

LSte fresh'niiDg water on those walls they fling, 

Which bids the fading colouring bright appear,. 
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And all its pristine giov> of beauty wear ; 

But, ah ! l;ke them to mock the gazer’s eye 
Witli momentary charm,—for dark despair 

Resume^ her reign,—and swift those shadows fly, 
As pass those fair designs, and fade their tracery. * 


* On the walls of Portici there arc remains of frdsco paintings, 
which, by casting water on them, are revived to the momentary 
gaze of the traveller’s eye. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

All earthly good still blends itself with ham: 

Hoses have thorns,—a storm succeeds a calm. 

Joys have their sorrows, 

Laughter has its tears,— 

Sweets have their bitter drops, 

And hopes their fears. 

, * 

The Padre Michele seldom passed a day 
without seeking the society the friends,—and 
these three persons became hourly more pleas¬ 
ed with oach other. He told them that he 
should be still oftencr in their company, were it 
not that his time was occupied by a person for 
whom he felt the tenderest concern, and who 
,was in a dying state. We become,” he said, 
“ always more interested in those whom we 
have been the means of serving, and the un¬ 
happy man who is now the object of my care 
was, for some lime, under mental derangement, 

D 2 
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although this circumstance was temporary, and 
occasmned by distress of mind. Change of scene, 
religion, and time, at length restored him to his 
senses, but his health has continued to de¬ 
cline, and, as his illness has fallen upon his 
chest, I fear he is in a most dangerous state. I 
have often wished, were it not that I dreaded 
(leing importunate, that you would allow me to 
introduce this person to you, should he ever be 
sufficiently strong to bear any society. 1 fancy 
that the conversation of strangers, above all, such 
strangers as you, might assist to dispel the de¬ 
jection which preys upon him, and is evidently 
leading him fast to the grave."” 

Although we wish not to form new acquaint¬ 
ances,” replied Bertha, “ yet we cannot refuse 
to see any one whom you may advise ,,ub to re¬ 
ceive.” Well,” rejoined Padre Mieilele, “ wc 
will talk of this at leisur%> hereafter.—^Depend 
upon my hot having mentioned that there were, 
such )>ersons within the sphere of my know¬ 
ledge as ISirs and Miss Smith,-i4>nar shall 1, 
till I have ascertained more clearly, whether I 
ought to advise your making this acquaintance 
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or not; for, How that you put me on so serious 
a responsibility^ I .feel almost afraid of having 
ever spoken to yon <m the subject.’^ • 

Miss Oswald broke the .pause which followed, 
by asking if there were no convents for females 
near.-*-*-^^ You will not,’’ said she,* allow us to 
see your abode, but you may, at least, assist us 
in gratifying ©ur curiosity, by procuring leave 
for* us to enter a convent appropriated to our 
own sex.” Yes,” he replied readily, “ and 
there is one about a mile beyond the village of 
Chkisi| (which Chiusi you must not confound 
with the other ancient Chiusi of Tuscany,) 
where you will be made welcome. The Abbess is 
known to me. She will gladly show you every 
attention,-^and you will paSs a spot in going 
* there, not uninteresting to those, who, like you, 
hallow the scenes which have ^ven birth to 
genius* Michacd Angelo was bOrn in the ob¬ 
scure and i^nous ;h<^ I have named, and I 
think you will tmoe id the ? bold but somewhat 
arid charact^i; of the country, that magnifi¬ 
cent, yet hard manner which characterizes the 
works of that great man. Nature surely has an 
influence on her children, and something of the 
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inaii may be atunbuted to that of the scenes 
which gave him birth.” 

The idea of seeing the birtli^place of i^ichael 
Angelo gave, a fresh stimulus to Jane, whose 
curiosity to visit the interior of a convent was 
daily increased by the glimpse she caught of 
processions making their exit and entry into 
that of Lavemaand the Mends took adv*iD- 

tage of the first epol day tp proceed to Santa 

♦ 

Chiara. 

They walked along 4he stony path which 
leads round the foot of the rock of Laverna. 
Sometimes a patch of green sward intervened, 
to give rest to their feet, and evefy now and 
then a cave of lesser or greater magnitude at¬ 
tracted their curiosity. They soon .re^jajhed tht' 
ruined hamlet of Chiusi, which, indeed, Wnsist- ’ 
ed only of a few . walls, that were more adapt¬ 
ed to be a shelter for cattlp,* .than the abodes of 
peasantry. An ancient tower of considerable mag¬ 
nitude, however, testified that^uch had not al- 
1 ‘ 

ways been the state of this viHage. and Ber¬ 
tha left tliis part of this building unexplored, 
for there was nothing remarkable about it, save 
that interest which every ruin inspires, and 
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fi'oln there bein^ a large cavern near, which it 
was supposed cotmnunicated with those of the 
rock of Laverna, hut which they learnt had 
been clicked up with weeds and stones, so that 
the truth of the tradition bad not been ascer¬ 
tained in the memory of living mhn.—I. 
should like^eifceessifely to go as far as possible 
through that chVe,” said Jane; and when I 
return, t shall request the Padre Guardiano to 
afford me some assistance to enable me to do so 
without You w'oiikl find nothing,’' 

rejoined a |)ea^t, #hd was conducting them to 
the convent, “ but^ a few long sort of icicles 
hanging from the ropf, and you could not go 
far. I M'ied myself to accompany some travel¬ 
lers, and they soon got tired of it, as there was 
*nothii!g worth looking at, attd a world of trou¬ 
ble, witli toMies and cords, lest one might wan- 

|k 

der into other caves that branch off from the 
great one.” This account did not turn Jane 
from her purpose; aiidf the idea of exploring 
the cavern was a new object of: interest ampng 
the many she found in their present life. The 
friends mutually'“paused for a moment, as they 
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looked around on the wild bleak country. 

Here, then,” said IJertha^ ** Michael Angelo 
first breathed the vital air,—and here his infant 
senses were inipressed with that cliaracter of sa¬ 
vage grandeur, which the works erf his riper 
years embodied. In this bare and stony up¬ 
land, the high spirit of creative descend¬ 

ed upon that gifted mortal; aiM wh^that seeks 

• * V * 

this solitude for days yet to (iome, bwt will find 

in the air, the stream, the clouds, soniething of 
that etherial inspiration »with which fancy clothes 
every scene, and imbues every elenient hallow¬ 
ed by the remembrance, that one of gifted soul 
did there abide 

The same character of scene,-contiiiued for 
about two miles beyond Chiusi, till they reach- 
ed the Convent of Santa Chiara. It was'iituat* 
ed on a rocky eminence, surrounded by a vast 
and bleak plain, Imt not so' high or command¬ 
ing as that of Laverna. On one side, the walls 
of the building formed as it were part of the 
rock itself, which rose perpendicularly'from a 
brawling torrent at its base, and made an im¬ 
pregnable defence on that part of the convent. 
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The other was surrounded hy very high walls, 
which left nothing to the traveller, save some 
cypresses of immense growth tliat formed a 
dark pyramid rising iii> the midst of this coni¬ 
cal hill. One only path led up to the small iron 
gate which opened beneath a projecting roof in 
a kind of alcove, on which was painted in fresco 
smne of the luiraclea of St Frances, by no igno¬ 
ble pencil;. Oh either side of the path, or rather 
stairs^ whic)i kd to this door, were small cha¬ 
pels, richly ♦decorated with various ornamental 
offerings, nn>reor less beautiful, und all pleasing 
to the eye from their vivid colouring, which 
contrasted singularly vrith the rude magnificence 
of sombre nature that lay outspread around. 
A bell was rung at this low. door, and after ten 
' minutes expectation, a Jay sister, with a cluster 
of heavy keys that gaye much consequence to 
the opening door, made hejr appearance. She 
was a fat yovial looking woman, who conveyed 
no idea by her person; of either penitence or 
prayer. But her habit was of the order of 
Santa Chiara. Once,’^ said Bertha, with some 
emotion, once, you know, I wore that sort of 
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Jicad-dress, and it proved fatal to me, that is to 
say, I made my own fate by vanity.'” She sigh¬ 
ed, and an answering sigh from Jane assured 

* 

her, her sclf-reprcjach was alleviated by uftec- 

' i 

tion, by sympathy. You ^re the ladies the 

■ r ‘ ‘ ^ ) 

Sanctissimo Padre Giiardiano taught , us to ex* 

m 

pect said the nun. Every tiling is prepared 
for you, and our sisterhood are just passing from 

the refectory to chapel, so that I can iinniediate- 

* ' ) 

ly serve you sometliing to refresh you. ’ After so 

long a walk, you will require it. Our good Abbess 

‘ , 1 ' ' 

will come to the parlour herself to,receive you.” 
Having said this, she led the way through a square 
court, dedicated to the lay sistei^ where va¬ 
rious objects of daily use were seen, and passing 
through another long, low passage, and through 
another gate, which she said was Uiat of “riie in¬ 
terior of the convent. A wing of the building 
formed a square, open on one side, which was 
guarded by a high railing, that looked into the 
garden. Under a secondary range of alcoves, 
above the lower ones, were the cells of the nuns, 
each of which contained a small oratory, a bed, 
a table, a chair, and a press. When they had 
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seen one they had seen all, their conductress 
told them. But there were other rooms for 
hoarders, furnished differently. ‘‘ One of these/’ 
she said, is destined for you. I will lead you 
to it. The lady wlio gjpnerally occupies it has 
resigned it to you, as our convent is rather full - 
at present, from the number of pilgrims who 
are come to the holy feast.idf St Francesco, and 
the many boarders who are living in the con¬ 
vent.” The^ expressed their regret at incom¬ 
moding any i^erson, but him goud humour- 

1 *' V , ‘' ■'' > 1 ' ' , 

edly assured theth, it was a pleasure to receive 
travellers. That I can well believe,” said 
Jane, in her own language. 

They now passed down stairs to the par¬ 
lour, to attend the Lady Abbess, whom they 
were told was waiting them. The parlour 
was a kind of low vaulted room, with five or 
six different grates fixed in its walls. Before 
each of tlicse was placed a wooden bench ; and 
at one of them, in tlie^ interior apartment, sat 
the Abbess. She was a person of middle age, 
of a sharp and somewhat unpleasant expression 
of countenance, till she spoke; but then the 
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hard line, of her features relaxed, and her small, 
grey, quick glancing eye spoke that sort tif ea¬ 
ger language which says, no asylum can he a de¬ 
fence against worldly passions. She evinced an 
evident desire to please ; in^uir^ eagerly, how ' 
long the ladies intended to reside in her con¬ 
vent ? She should think it an honour to do all 
in her power to please My fri^ds of the holy 
man, her reverend friend, the t*adre Michel©;^ 
and in order to do soj requiested tlni^.would say 
if there was any particul^'fai^ theyiv^rea©- 
customed to, that, m much as itba J%id habits 
of the humble life tlie residenters led could af¬ 
ford, might be commanded to serve their use 
and pleasure. All this she spe^e so rapidly, 
that it seemed as if her tongue and eyes 
were running a race a^nst time. 

When >she paused, ^ley thanked her, of 
c*ourse ; but replied, that th^ st^y. was uncer¬ 
tain, and must be regulated by letters they 05 ^^ 
pected from Florenee; i JThis was partly true, 
for they lived in cbnstani apprehension that 
some unpleasant news wbtild again impel them 
to seek some new abode. 
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In the interim, they were conducted to the 
refectory^ and having been served there with re¬ 
freshment, were ^own their room. It was one 
of* those which looked into the garden, and wore 
a very different aspect from any other in the 
convent. The friends almost started with sur- 
plri^ie to behold, in the general arrangement, an 
air of comfort almost aiiiofunting to luxury. A 
lirC’-place, books, tables,: ^flowers,' all denoted that 
taste and se]f4ndu}genc^j more than penance and 
mortiheationi had been consulted in tlie disposi¬ 
tion of the apartment. The oratory was decorated 
with flowers, ktid a qameiflx of die most curious 
workmanship. A large basket, filled with flowers, 
stood on a table near. - • Something of involun^ 
toxy horror made Jdertha turn pale, when in 
lifting the basket to sme^| the flowers, concealed 
among tli^ lay" a sknlL This is a strange 

mixtjure,^? said she, of contradictory objects. 

} 

I doifbt the heart was not at rest which could 
thus unite the dead with the living : yet is not 
this world a mere place of graves ?^for, after 
all,” she .added, Dalla cuna oM.tomba e un 
breve passoJ^'" 

“ It might be short,” rejoined her friend, 
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yet sweet, and it was one which for her part 
she affirmed, she thonglit it very dclighlfal to 
tread.’’—That is right,*’ rejplied Bertha, smil¬ 
ing, kt*cp ever.yom* gay philosophy, which 
suits you so well, and give me some of it, I^pray - 
you.’*—“ Willingly,” said Jane; “ and see^ 
here," opening a small drawer, what a num¬ 
ber of pretty things I have discovered, to divert 
you with in the meantime ;”-and| In truth, she 
presented a quantity of trinkets, rings* and seals, 
which hung to a gpW chaim is one 

prettier tlian all the rest,” sh^e said'; ** it is a 
scull covered with flow ers and jewek; but why 
always this insignia of mortality and blooming 
life mingled ? and round it here is a motto, but 
in what language, Hesayen knows,—-non^thaf I 
ever saw written.” -Bertha looked, and utter- 
ing an exclamation of surprise, declared, that 
seemed haunted by shadows of the past, 
which left her small intervals of c6fn|)osure-. 
That ring,” she said, is the same, or one so 
like the same, I could not tell the difference, 
which was tied to the crucifix on the bosom of 
the dead child, the same which first attracted 
my attention in tlie rivulet at Manvert. How 
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comes it here ? what strange concurreime of in¬ 

cidents can it belong to a nun of the order of 
St Cliiai ?»5 and in what inejcplicabk; manner does 
it seem connected with my fate ?” Jane now 
deplored thattcuriosity which ^Md made her the 
instrument of out acme new cause of 

anxiety to her friend, Wd til^, vain, to turn 
JJertha*s|nind from the superstjlious terror which 
lately seemed to have asrsmled h^M*^ by saying, in 
lier Qtyn gay manner, Truly, Bertha, you are 
become quite an old Highland wife of late, see¬ 
ing second-sights in every accidental circum¬ 
stance, which occurs. This ring is, indeed, a 
second-sight, inasmuch 'as’you, say.it resembled 
another ; but, my dear frimd, the very circum¬ 
stance of tliere being two such rings in the 
. world ought to prove to yhu, that there may 
be'many hiore ; and, after all, the one you saw 
on the dead infant’s bier might liave nothing 
to do'w'ith that unlucky rivulet ring.” It is 
possible,” said Bertha, but not preamble and 
she gazed long and earnestly on the trinket she 
held, turning it every way to make oiit the sig¬ 
nification of the motto ; but in vain. Well,” 
she said, after a considerable pause, I cannot 
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be at rest tijl I know the history of this ring; 
and I charge yon, my dear Jane, as you value 
my peace, to endeav®ur to clear up th^i^ystery 
ft»r me, whenever may oppoftnnity oecurs, You 
are better calculated than J am; to dqvise the 
means, and ypii can only ccs^vi^cp me that I 
have no interest in thi%|^tal ritig, by procurhig 
for me' its history, xJJow, Jane, I aw .serious/" 
And Miss Osw«^ sW > $)mt »4ie, was too much 
so. • . ■ ■■ j > 

. Thfat night they attended vesper^ aM in a 
church whose structure and 4ecomtions were 
more likely to inspire super'atitioUs and soinbre 
ideas than to disp^ ^them. It was built ini the 
time of the middlpi agos, of a kl»<J of irreg^^lar 
Gothic, in the shape^iaf The roof was 

of a coved form,, ^^tinging from ,pillarC which 
terminated in a dattcncd.ipoiiit. The decora^ 
tions \vere splendid, wiiihout bdng gaudy; ihe 

* X. ► “ 

walls covered with |)amtings ^d gildingi^hlmost 
as fresh and brilliant as the day they had been 
executed. But they only received light through 
coloured windows, whose varied dyes cast a rich 
but sombre hue on every object. Under the al- 
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tar, which was placed in the midst of the cross, 
were preserved* in a splendid shrine, various re¬ 
lics, one of them said to be the veil of Santa 
Chiara hersjelf; and the altar )vas surrounded 
by a. railing and brass-doors, whose exquisite 
workmanship formed a sort of golden net¬ 
work to guard the treasure. At regular dis¬ 
tances, day and night, burnt lampB of the same 
Inetal; and various tombs of white marble, 
tinted by age with a mellow hue, at inter¬ 
vals projected from the walls, forming a 
range of curious, and almost pnearthly, te¬ 
nements. Some of the figures (m them were 
erect, others kneeling, others with hands fold¬ 
ed on their breast, and all like spectres, gleam- 
ing^in white robes amid the dim obscurity of 
the surrodnding glpPBft* The travellers were 
silent; both of them experienced a sens^on 
of awe which they not care to - acknow¬ 
ledge to each other ^ they mOJ^W otiwards to 

where a row of hd®ilk(rere kneeling before the 
« ^ 

high altar* The usu^ monotoilotis chaunt of 
the officie Was then he£3a: ha^ aiid almost dis¬ 
cordant as it often is, it is not ill calculated to 
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display the ^beauty of a fine voice, when such a 
one happens to follow the previous murmuring 
of sounds. Such it proved to the ears of Ber¬ 
tha and Jane, when sudd^y a few soleisan 
chords were touched oh the organ, and imme¬ 
diately a voice, rich and be^hfiful in its intona¬ 
tion without being loud, sung a solemn strain, 
unlike any music they had ever Ji^ard. It was 
extremely simple, but highly original. The 
words were part of the ^Oth Psalm, and so dis¬ 
tinctly pronounced, that none of them were lost. 
When the strain closed, a few chords again Jed 
the ear back to silence; but no brilliant paksage, 
no complicated harmony, or rapid fugues, dis¬ 
turbed the deep impression which the air had 
left, and there ws^s no word of prkise could suit 
the manner of that nujMC except ^ celesta!. 
Both friends uttered it at ; the samk moment. 

What is the name of thwOiin who has just ceas¬ 
ed singing?” sak} Jane M one of the .gp^^ters. 

loiante is the name been called byifor 

a year piist, siiicc sh^took her first vows.” 
“ How she sings—how divinely !” ‘' Humph,” 
saki the nun, coughing. “ We are not used to 
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sucli worldly raptuifes—they are indectnrous: 
the sister has a good enough voices—all voices 
arc good when they sing tlic praises of Heaven ; 
butJshe is not youngs and—” Jane waited to 
hearno more, but walked disgusted away. 

What/* she said, ‘‘envy, hatrod^ malice, and all' 

uncharitaldeness, h&re F*—I wou*t be a nun.'* 

“But how 4fe>agrecable it is/’ added Bertha, 

“ to have the delightful gentleness with which 

* 

lhat voice had sipothed tlie senses, scattered and 
dispelled by such a sour interpreter.” “ ’Tis 
even th^'’ cried Jane ; “ but let us try to see 
the being who eacliantcd, and forget the one 
that disgusted us.” They begged to be made 
known t^^er, addressing themselves to a young 
prii^t, whom it seems was Father Clonfessor, and 
whose l<x>ks bespjcd|& more sympe^y. “ I 
would willingly ob^ge ybu/* liCanswered; ^‘but 
that sister will xK»tr. speak to any one, and during 
four years that she has been here, she has never 
opened her li 2 )s except to the Abl>ess. She 
avoids being seen as much, as possible, and never 
uncloses her veil except when slie sings. If you 
could persuade Sister Anne to take you behind 

VOL. III. K 
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the organ, you might some day perchance see 
her. But ^ry soon she will pronounce her last 
vows, and after that she will sing no more/" 
“ Oh what a pity,” said Miss Oswald and Ber¬ 
tha. In truth she sings well,'’ rejoined the 
priest; “ but perhaps too well; and she imposes 
upon herself the renunciation of a talent in 
which she takes too lively a pleasure.” “ But 
do you think this is necessary, or can yon ac¬ 
count it a virtue Lady,^ rejoined the dis¬ 

creet priest, bending His eyes downwards ; “it 
becomes not an ciring mortal to decide Upon the 
motives of others ? excuse me, my duty calls me 
hence.” “ Hypocrite,” Md Jarte ; “ there art* 
two wolves in sheeps’-clothing I have already 
' discovered; I idiall be out tjif all patieliee If onr 
unseen saint proves one p# hindred ; and in 
truth, now the effect her scia^g pre^hced begins 
to subside, I think it most likely she is little else; 
deceived or deceiving one must be, to immure 
one’s self in a cloister.” “ Pardon me,” rejoined 

t 

Bertha; “ I can conceive situations in which it 
might ^be natural to seek the repose such an 
asylum offers. My own is very near becoming 
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such.’’ Jane trembled, for she had of late ob¬ 
served a deep glomn stealing over her friend, 
which she dreaded might degenerate into a fixed 
habit of minA; bvtt she understood the human 
heart too well to attempt any sudden or vio¬ 
lent cot^tradiction iRgainst the sentiment she 
wished to combat; well kiimwing, that if time 
and gentle injluence cannot turn the will, it will 
only be confirmed, not c|:^mged, by contradic¬ 
tion; but aher sighed deeply, and when Jane 
sighed? it VKftV, (id^rd heart that would not an¬ 
swer her with one of sympathy ; her sighs were 
so natural, so deep, djrawii,^ fheir source was so 
real. Bertha felt/this, and starting from a re¬ 
verie, pressed her friend's arm^ and acknowledg- 
she had still something to live for. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


II sol d’intomo, 

Cinta ha di sangue Ghirlanda funeata 
Odi tu canto di linistxi angi^ 

J.ugubrc ; un pianto autir aire si spati^; 

Che mi pcrcuote, e a lagrixp^r ini S^bfisa, 

Ma chc c voi pur, voi pu» piangeto^ 

\AJb9l£1ll. 

Jakk entfi^red tlie apartment^ which was des¬ 
tined for her aad her friend, with m unpleasant 
feeling over since she had unfortunately disco¬ 
vered thisee trinkets, cme^ of which- ftad given 
Bertha so much un^siness; and now, that she 
had perceived other and sadwr thoughts fioat- 
mg through her* mind, she felt as if tliere was 
something portentous in the place, and dedlared 
she Jongerl to be agmn at Whm,'^ 

rejoined Bertha, “ will you not wait to see the 
nun take h^ vows I will do whatever you 
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like'* was the reply, “ but my curiosity is much 
abated.” A pretty young nun now trimmed 
ihcir iamp^ and asked them, If there was any 
thing else she could do to seryc them.”—“ Oh * 
yes,” said Bertha, “ I want much to see the 
sister lolante; if her person is as beautiful lier 
voice she must be wondrous fair.*’*—** Tlu‘ 
sister lolante ?” said the young nun. “ Why, sht 
is an old woman.—She tnay have been hantl- 
some once; but she is os pale as my forehead 
band, and has such a face of care !*—-How ctm 
she be handsome, indeed, when even* e youno - 
est of us> blessed be @anta Chiara, cannot havt' 
much in our looks to tempt the demon of vani¬ 
ty to take possession of us ?i---She handsome in- ‘ 
d^ !—What, with our nightly vig’ik, aiwl ma¬ 
tin orisons, thanks be to all the saints, we can 
none of us pride ourselves upon our beauty. — 
Rut sister lolante truly Well.** 

said Bertha, smiting, and interrupting tier, “ I 
am convinced from your account that sistet 
lolante is neither young or handsomebtit yet 
I cannot help figuring her to bo interesting-— 
So do, I pray you, procure us an inter- 
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view.”—“ Pardon me,’’ said the pretty nun," << I 
hear the hell ringing for prayers.—Blessed be 
Santa Chiara, we never think of our beauty^ la¬ 
dy, here.” And away she hurri^i as if all the 
demons of etivy were after her. Have a care,’' 
said Jane, my pretty ^rl; all your saints wilh 
not save you from the mortified vanity of know- 
ing there is one in your community much better 
worth looking at tlian yourself.” 

Jane opened the glass window wilieh led by a 

few steps into the garden, aitd looking, as was 

her wont,^•before she retired to rei^t, at ^ the 

<# 

lieavens, (whether because she wai weather- 
wise, or fancy-foolish, we shall not determine,) 
she saw the moon emerging from behind dark 
clouds, not clad in its usual silvery sheen, .but 
girt about with wreathes of fiery coloured va¬ 
pours, and all the symbols rf * storm. She 
amused herself watching the t^ds for some 
time after her friend had retired to rest; and, 
with uneasy restless fe^r of she knew not what 
evil, lingered on, unwilling lo rctir^ib bed. She 
took up one book after another^' ai^d endeSavoured 
to read| but could not command her attention; 
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and at Icngtli abandoned all thoughts of any 
other employment than that of allowing her fan¬ 
cy to wander in desultory dreams. She was 
awoke from her reverie by a wund of footsteps, 
and saw a tall majestic figure walking up a cy¬ 
press walk, M^hom. she immediately guessed to • 
be the nun, whose voice had excited their admi- 
rati4^, and whose apm*tment they now occupied. 
She extinguished her lights the better to see, 

^ I 

witho# being herself obseryed i bitt her curiosity 
greatly increased, when die figure apparently 
glided thfougb a waUi tbat^rrounded the gar 
den and terminated the walk. Well, to-morrow, 
thought Jane, 1 will certainly, ascertain how that 
could take place; but why not at this moment P 
and she was opening the ca|iement to step out, 
when a low moaning called her attention.> It 
was Bertha dreaming^ but dreaming under the 
impression of painful fancies. Jane awoke her, 
and inquired “ If she was not well Where 
am IP’’ she said. Hide me, hide me from 
him—Jane, is it you, my friend ? and that 
only adreatn ?—^yct I saw it so plainly.*^ ** He- 
collect yourself, my Bertha; you are safe, safe 
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with me, and thb sorrow and feikr is, thank God, 
groundless.’^ It is merely a dream,” repeated 
Bertha, two or three times over and over, as if 
the r^^tition could bring tliO 'assurance along 
with it. HoW weak I am,*’ she added ; yet, 
so vilely were the incidents of this fearful 
vision impressed upon my recollection, that I 
must relate them to you by way of excuse fm* 
the effect they produced. Methought I was 
walking by a river, t gas^ at the strelMii at- 
tentively^ but it w<is tutbid and roaring in its 
course, and 1 had a sensation as if it were nsing 
to overwhelm me suddenly it became 

limpid, and I saw (delighting in theichange) the 
Ixtnks, and trees, and shrubs rejected in it as in 
a mirror ;^I called you to look at It, but ,theh 
the surface rippled, and through the waving of 

ft 

the water I beheld faces most known, most 

«i 

fearful, and once most dear.—Again-*” Come, 
come, Bertha,” interrupted her friend, FIl 
not listen to your dreams unless, like Clarence, 
you dream of 

‘ Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimabb stones, n«valaed, jewels ;* 
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but, \iBlike him, I pray you^ let them uot be iu 
the bottom the sesa, or io dead men’s skulls; 
but, ik^ th^t the air of this 

place sln^uld infect, your fancy .with some¬ 
thing of its own spxi^re hue, for even mint 
is beginning to r^ither Indeed, L 

feel now^s^s if idl (the sinn of iny Aildh<x>d 
were vi.4t;ed upbn an^ thatd ha<l actually 
fallen into dutchelw those questionabk 
.shapes, the, lerrsfiK^ of j^coteh nurseries^ ycleped 
Bertha tried to smile, but the gloomy 
impression was not iremoved^, and for this 
reason Jane ^as unwilllhg to promote the rest* 
less state of Bertha, ^hich she tot> 

plainly saw had of .late iocreasedi and, there* 
fore, she forebore mentioning the incident of lu r 
hdvuig seen a person i^p^ar,^who had pam.j 
o unaccountably out sight. Jane oontiua- 
d, consequently, t mversing on other topics, 
till she saw her friend nink mto quiet ^timber. 

She was not herself inclined to s]eep,;aiid will¬ 
ing to satisfy her tutiosiiy, if possible^ sjjtJ again 
resumed her station at the window. ‘ Shortly 
after, the same figure did reappear in the^ 
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same strange manner, and at the same spot 
where it had seemed to vanish. The figure ad¬ 
vanced, but held a handkerchief to her counte¬ 
nance, so that the moonlight: could shed no ray 
upon the features; but that it was the nun 
whom she had wished bo much to see she did 


not doujbt, from the majestic oymage in the 
whole air and gait, which seeihed qoite suited 
to the voice, which had remained impressed on 
their minds ai^ something almost supcniatural. 


. The nun movbd slowly fdnvard, but often piSius- 
ed ; and Jane judged, by her action, that she was 
weeping convul^vcly. Jane's first i^ulse was to 
show heJCself, and endeavour tb console and soothe 
her ; but as she on the point doing so, 
the convent bell soupded) and the weeping figure 
starting, turned quicKjy down another walk. 

All possibility of sleeping had now ent^rtiy 
fled, and listening at Bertlia’s bed-side to ascer¬ 
tain if she was in profound sleep, Jane stepped 
lightly out of the room, and sought her way to 
th^ church. She will be surely- there,’^ said 
Jene to herselfand she ojBFeredher arm patient¬ 
ly to some q 1^, ^bbling nuns, whom she met in 
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the cloister, adapting her step to theirs. She 
contrived by this means ^ be conducted whi¬ 
ther she wished to go. They led her down 
some curious,*winding stairs, whose dark arch¬ 
ways and oak-carved balustrades formed pic¬ 
tures in perspective at every turn. By this pri¬ 
vate way she descended into the lower churcli, 
where the nuns were assembled. The lamps 
were only pai'tially lit, and Jane could not im¬ 
mediately distinguisli whether the object of her 
curiosity was present or not; but shortly alter, 
she saw the nun kneeling at one of the chapels 
in die side aisles, apparently concentrated in 
prayer. “ Is it possible/’ said Jane mentally, 
“ that that fervour of devotion should be only 
seeming ? ’—-then gradually contrived to draw 
Tieas?^, in order, if possible, to engage her atten¬ 
tion. But when she did so, every other idea 
was lost in a feeling of compassion. Convulsed 
sobs, vainly repressed, burst from the heaving 
bosom of the ui^fortunate person; and that her 

' ' , If 

distress was unfeigned could not be 4<>^bted. 
Jane approached her, and yielding to the im*' 
pulse of pity which she inspired, said in a low 
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whispej’j iSppaking in the French tongue, 
“ Can I serve you, or alleviate. your sofirow 
“ Who is it that talks of serving me f The voice 
of kindness is a stranger to my ear^ Who are 
you continued she, lodking up and disc*over- 
inga countenance of great beauty, aldiough past 
i ts meridian. " ‘ I am“ an Englishwoman*’’ replied 
Jane, forgetting, in ,a foreign country, the dis¬ 
tinction of north and south, of w:hioliiv^she would 
iiave been sso tenacious had she been iu Britain. 
“ English?*' repeated ihertup ^ *n altered tone 
Who would not trust the word of an English¬ 
woman ? But we shall be observed if we hold 
further converse at present; tarry here for me, 
if inde^ you are desirous to serve me, tarry, or 
return into the church when the service is over*” 
Then pressing her dnger to her lip in of 

silence, she passed on and mulled with the 
other nuns at the high altar. Jane liesitated 
whether she should wait there or go |iuick for a 

i K, 1. 

moment to Bertha. If Bertha was a’Waka she 
would misS her, and wonder at her absence j and, 
knowing that it was of the utmost consequence 
to her friend’s health and mebtai peace to keep 
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from HeTweiy unnecessary excitement, she was 
anxious to conceal the circumstance from her 

I 4 


till she kne^ whether Bertha would derive pain 
or pleasure from the issue of the story. She 
hastened, therelbie, to r^urn to her apartment, 
which she had some difficulty in refining, but 
took special care to mark the objects: which 
might guide her back again.' ^ She hoped to find 
Bertha asleep, yet determined,* rather than prove 
false to the ttun, to make some excuse for again 
going awayi should Bertha inquire the reason; 


softly, then, she opened the door, more softly 
approached the bed, and ^Ecd at he^r iMend^t 
whose sleep did not appeai ^j|^ poS^^ 
tinguished tears trembling'll^ $er long^nSinjg^d 
eyelids, while a convulsive one hand. 


whtuh-hunrg over*^he side of the bed, Ijetrayed 
the restlessness of her mind. Jane awaited the 


conclusion of a sleep which she imagined could 
' not last long, What excuse can I make,” 
tliought she, ^‘ for going away ? Berhaps, in that 
case, truth will, be the bestl^ 'As she resolved 


this in her mind, she suddenly recollected Ber¬ 
tha’s having desired her to find but the story of 
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the ring* and determined to attempt gratifying 
her, if possible ; taking, therefore, the chain to 
which this jewel pended, she Tesolved m ask the 
stranger if there 'wotc 10 her knowledge any sU 
milar one existing. Having formed this resolu¬ 
tion, she put it into effect quickly. Bertha had 
once more sunk into profound sleep, and Jane, 
with a palpitating heart, set for\vard to her ap¬ 
pointment, not forgetting the jewel. She retraced 
her steps swiftly, and wthout losing her way, 
mid winding passages, and stah%>^nd vaulted 
halls. But when she arrived at the steps whicli led 
immedi^ly into the chapel, she found a 
grated door before unobserved fastlockfd. 
was to be done ? For on instant jdie tlie 

obstacle to be insuperable; but in thh, of 
turning to go away, a soft voice said,rs^iehking 
in French, “ Is it the English iady ?”“^‘ .1?es; 
but the door is locked, and I know not if there 
be any other )vay by which I can join you.’*^ 
I have provided against this d^l^culty, and 
fortunately have a key,” said the nun; which 
being applied to the door, opened it, and Jape 
found herself at liberty to converse freely. “ Ah 


small 

t^hat 
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thoupfli it is the htst time we have met,’' said the 
stranger, ** I must entreat a favour; bear this let¬ 
ter in safKy to, the Padre G^iiardiano, and with it 
a chain, which you will find in a table standing 
on the tight hand Jnde of the oratory in the 
room you inhabit^'tO'which chmn is attached se¬ 
veral jewels, an enamelled ring, representing a 
skull encircled wkh fiowers, and the'motto is 

the orie which-“ The one I now hold," 

said Jane. SUrt not, lady, be not alarmed; 
I will do your bidding at Ml Events. But I 
conjure you, tell me* the bistQrj^ of this ting, for 
. I have a friend whose fate seems strangely in- 
woven wHh some circumstances attending this 
mysterious jewel, and I am comihissioned by 
her to find out, if possible, to whom it belongs, 
and what ate the incidents attached to its histo¬ 
ry.”^—‘‘ However strange,” replied the nun;, 
this demand appears, a demand which I may 
or^may not answer, acesordiftg to circtUnstances, 
I yet am inclined to rely upon your generosity, 
which I feel sure to be the offspring of native 
kindness and not of selfish intCr^t.”^^* You 
may rely upon any promise 1 ma^i” saitt Jaii^, 
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holding out her hand to receive the letter; ^‘al¬ 
though I am far from asserting that there is any 
disinterestedness in this small act of ppmph'tisance; 
for I confess your yoice won my heart, and ex¬ 
cited in me a lively interest. Your apparent 
distress, and some circumstances I witnessed 
this night, completed the spell, and I serve my¬ 
self and gratify my feelings by serving you* 

« ■ ■N 

Yes, 1 beseech you, call the sentiment which 
actuates me by an humbler name than that of 
generosity, and beUb^e ^ fel attracted to¬ 
wards you, witliout knowing exactly why; but 
that I do so feel is Most certain.How 

t I u 

pleasing to me,” said the nun, ‘Mo heip^ your 
English accent* . Yes, 1 will believe you, I 
must trust you; but if you watdd, meet im 
again, if you really wsh tidto no 

notice of this interview to f^y one; b^ silent in 
regard to all you see and h(^ in the 

r . 

Let them not remove you frma the apartm^t 

V 

you now occupy, and remtun hcsre as long as 
you can, if, indeed, X repeat it, you wish to 
serve iP 9 te. But do you wisli it ?” added she, 
catphii^^ane^s hand* 
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A silent pressiire was the only answer she 
eould rcthrn; for M that inoment an oltl nun 
entered tlie cliurch, and lolante and Jane in¬ 
stantly separated, not unobserved, Iwwever, -by 
the sister Agatha j whose scrutinizing glance had 
already detected ■ some mystery in this meeting, 
with which she repaired full fraught to the 
Abbess 'lyhile Jane was obliged reluctantly to 
retrace hgl^keos witliout having received the in- 

sought. She found Bertlia up, 
and under some apprehensions at her absence; 
she, therefore, deemed it best to relate to her 
what had passed, especially as she feared some 
notice would be taken of her meeting with the 
sister lolante, which might,bring it to Bertha's 
knowledge in a more abrupt and alarming man¬ 
ner. Nor was she mistaken; for, when the 
friends were as usual preparing to set out on 
tlieir morning ramble, they were stopped' at the 
gate by the portress, who told them she had re¬ 
ceived positive orders not to allow them to pass. 
In great indignation at this exercise of power, 
Jane would fain have contested the point with 
the old deaf porteress, but she fothtd all at- 
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tempts to make her hear in vainthe sister 
only replied by shaking her head, and holding 
up her keys'^with an expression of malignant 
triumph, which to Jane was quite as provoking 
as the privation itself. She could only revenge 
herself, however, by making up a face at the 
old nun, which made her cross herself in great 
trepidation. 
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QI^PTER VIII. 

Whatft’er betide, let patience arm thy mind ; 

Whether great Jove have cmtntlesa years in store, 

Or this the last,, whose bleak tempestuous wind, 

Breaks its wild waves against the Tuscan shore. 

Horace. 

In consequ€%ice, therefore, of the Abbess’s or¬ 
ders, Bertha and Jane were not allowed to leave 
the convent, but webe obliged to restrain their foot¬ 
steps within the precincts of its walls. But the 
latter woidf^aKPt ^ easily submit without know- 
ing why, and iiihe sent a message to the superior 

f 

requesting an interview. To her surprise this 
was instantly granted. Miss Oswald, with her 
own sweet conciliating smile, in which, however, 
inflexible will was not the less distinguishable in 
matters where she thought herself right, request¬ 
ed to know why they, as English subjects and 
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Protestants, were made prisoners as it were^ in 
the convcnU and by what right such violence 
was offered^tem. The sharp eyes of the Ab¬ 
bess passed in lightning, glances ovcsr those of 
Jane’s as sjie replied^ “ That, if the English Ja- 
(Jies chosor ^hey were oertJaply the mistresses of 
tlieir actions, and might leave the* convent that 
very hour.—She neither liad the right nor the 
wish to detain them.*^Her orders referred en¬ 
tirely to die sisterhOiid within her jurisdiction, 
and to those visitors i^^ived Within the coii- 
vent’s walls.-^While such visitors remain in its 
precincts^ they could not, I am sure^^ she added, 
wish to disobey the rules which superior 
may think k proper to impose Upd^ its it^abit- 
ants ; if so, with whatever ,regr<^ never¬ 
theless, request you ladies, de« 

parture.’" This concesdon did np&OiftWey Jane% 
purpose, for tiie idea of abandoning the nun to 
her fate occurred to her with pain, and she con¬ 
tented herself with saying, “ Well, it is true^ 1 
am English, and cannot bear the idea of being 
locked up agmnst my wi)l; but as I i^kh much* 
to see the ceremony of the taking the veil, 1 am 
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resigned for a few days to suffer what I con- 
ceive to be an indignity/’ The Abbess seemed 
much disappmnted at this determination^ and 
would fain have used some arguments to dis¬ 
suade Jane from her purpose^ by representing 
tf> her, that some approaching ceremonies would 
compel her to renifer the rules of the convent 
more thali usua^y strict, and she therefore fear¬ 
ed, a longer re^dence inight prove unpleasing 
to her guests/ But Jane’s uneasy sensations 
about her friend’s detention were silenced, when 
she found that no violence wifef intended to be 
offered them, and, having thanked the Lady 
Abbess, she took her leave, arid was returning 
to Bertha, when she met the nun, Admit me 
tOi^iight ffio ^your room by the garden-door,’*' 
said the latter, ** but stay not now to converse 
with me, or we may he japevented.”^—‘‘ I will,” 
said Jane, flying past ad ahe spoike, for several 
others of the sisterhood were in sight. 

When she rented What had passed to Ifer 
friend,—Do not,” said she, fbr* Bertha’s 
misfortunes had considerably chd^t^ed tlic pre¬ 
sumption and imprudence which was once a 
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prominent feature in her own ^ibaracter; “ do 
not take any step whieh may involve her or our¬ 
selves in trouble or difficulties ; let us^w:£Ut quiet* 
ly, and act only when we are c^led ppon to do so^'* 
To this, however, Jane could not assent. I 
am resolved,” said she, “ to clear up this mys¬ 
tery. It is evident she is i^inder restraint here ; 
and if she has no mind for the vocation she is 
about to emlwace nolens J.will bring tlte 

old convent about the Abbess's enis^ rathgr than 
have lolante cojqped up. in it like a nightin¬ 
gale in a.cage.*^’ Bertha smiled at her friend's 
eagerness, but assented to her |H'oposal of 
walking about the epnvem and its church, in the 
hope that they n^ight hear of or SiS^^mething 


of the being who naturally ?€®ted their 
warmest interests., JElpwcver, they wandered in 
vain, and while und^ the influappe pf suspense 
and half gratified curiosity, they could not em* 
ploy themsplves as was their custom, but sat dur- 
ing a great part of the day in die garden the 
convent. In the beautiful gardens, and under 
the shade pf^lhe cypresses, they found, however, 
a degree oftioothing calm in the canopy of 
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heaven and tl# carpet of the earth; when the 
eyes are dazzled by the |k>nips and splendours 
of die world, and the tinsel greatness of man, 
they turn witli willing gaze on these their Crea- 
tor‘*s works. There is a season in life, when, new 
to its cares, wc love to excite the feelings; then 
we have ^ears to give away for those shed by 
others, and there is charm in the bestowal. It 
seems as if there were not in life objects and 
events enough* for ‘all the siglis aiid tears which 
he in the cxhaustless store-house of our breasts. 
But soon (with some soon!) we become 
niggard of these—they have flowed in streams of 
poignant anguish, ’ tM^ have been breatlied 
when agony was in every respiration that we 
drew; then we shrink from the excitation that 
once we courted, as from a blast too keen for 
the feeble endurartee of worn-out nature. We 
check every sigh as a too acute recorder of an- 
guishj and we endeavour to wrap ourselves up 
in the placid serenity of rest, if notin the apathy 
of indifference. Ber^a expressed this sentiment 
as she leant on her friend's arm; It may not 
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be amiable to confess mf preHHt ii^nafttions; 
but I own to yoti, delir Jane, I iatnent this new 
interest you have eicitfed in me; my f«)ul siekens 
at new trials," new emotions of any sort, and 
I w'ould fain never again love living objects 
•—never any but thdsc I (h love*” she added 
f|iuekly, seeing the eyes of Jhtiia <iH v4th tender 
disappointment I bolkve,” resumed she, 
there is no fear of losing the taste for the 
ploasule which scenes of natdre ai^d. If hu¬ 
man faculties and human afl^ctkmis could subsist 
in one intense degree that never slackened or sulv 
sided, we might then ueftfie altogether to feel any 
interest for inanimate 6b|eCts ; but, on tlie 
trary, a latent conviction of the mutability ^ir 
own hearts unfolds to%s the insuffidedtey 4of 
others, and we cease tp expect or reC^vn*^ what 
wc know we cannot hesloW. The ^^p^oint- 
ment of all worldly communications in giving 
or rcccivinir delight, casts us back inevitably to 
objects in thi© natural.world, to daily things of 
comfort and use iii'common life, and makes iis 

endow them with some portion of that misap- 

8 
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m 


pltad seek in 

v«fn» llial high# toi||i of ‘Psrhich is not to 

be. Ibanii'’’ I apj4., you are de- 

eetving wberc there 

is no jgaylum ; do. inolj, 4e«r- Bertha, 
press so? heavSy cni Ife ; }% ydur 

footstep pOf^mehtal as it 

n.y jgt 

does on the sj^rfae^e^ and^w^^ghriBOt ^ 


precisely die possibilities pf^gOiji|#lld evik al¬ 
ways rementberiiJg to throw at 

least into the so^o||hopo,tha^ o^ desy^hdence. 
Hqpe,’’ adiiM is like^i^ reinbow, and 

thus, in the B^ds of an inspired author,*! would 
apostreqd^e^it/* ,, 

Lic^r^WSpon the rainbow, and praise Him 

^ ' ' I' ' *■ ' 1 

it'"i#^,i^ the bright¬ 


ness 


”NV, 


^ ■" Hi 

Jt c^passeth - Jhe heaven; ^ijbout ^with a 
gkmbus the hands of the Most 

High haae. bestds^ 

And the bow shall‘^be iii'lhe clou^and I 
mil loc^ upon it that I to&y remembolK ever¬ 
lasting covenantIb^t^Waou JSrod and eveiy living 
creature of all deah tiuti is up^^ earth.'' 

VOL. in B 
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Blest tiarbinger of sunny days. 

Emblem of ][)eaca, good-will to men; 

Sliine fbrtli wilb ga^ prismatic mye, 

And ebase the cheeflORS storm}!' train. 

So hope shines foi#i in promise 
To hueh the mental O^pest's strife; 

Blit hideous glooms Kor beams benight. 

And oft she cheats the views of life : 

. IKot so the aenai r^nbow’a 
Bends its light ar^ athemxt ^ shies. 

Although ^ transtenc to the view, ^ 

With colours fading as tliey rises 
For thougli they fly, they leave 

I- 

A boon on eartih by mercy ^ven, 

A promise to every flteast, 

The covenaotmiade with tnan by Heaven.'^ 

Jane was sure tx> like all her friend said or 
admired, even when sh^e did not approve, and in 
the present instanee, she gave ^xninaBiation, 
which, perliaps, wha miss^lied, butiieould not 
fail of pleasing the ear to whicli it was address¬ 
ed. I will not, however/* she went on to say^ 
allo w _yo u» Bertha, to fancy that this new 
event disappoint your hopes.—Oh, that 
nun i could we but get at her i I am certain 
you would hear something that would banish all 
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these dark See, what is this written 

here and tliey both r^ad the following words 
carved on the back Of^an ilex : 

. The fariou? ’which bend the forest’s 

pride, wliieh ^aye the leafy branches, and. 
scatter them wide in £uv» will yet, sometimes, 
hurl them back to die at the feet of their na¬ 
tive stems. The ravenous Waves that dash the 
bark to pieces, will sometimes l)ear back the 
doatiiig remt^ts to their natal ^ores, to mingle 
with dieir parent i dust But the winds and 
waves of fortune, *which divide loVes and friend- 
ships, seidoin restore one particle of all the> 
gave befbre-**^Oj not eyen in death.'" 

« Woes ai^ i^ne, ^or tlie sad heart 

I V ^ V ' \ \ 

which traced tb^. hnes and they took the 
way back 1:0 tne * convict in silence and sad* 
ness. 
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Fe»x ami hope my soful divide; 

PainCul aubpense I the preaeot and the past 
Darkening cloi^ aUke o'ercast. 

{ 

With great imputience tlie friends wtuted the 
appointed hour, and when it arrived, a sickness, 
aIino.st to fainting, came ov^r Bertha. There 
are certain feelings, which have acknow-p- 
l^ged by every person at differett|t epochs of 
their lives, which, if dwelt upo^ and conridered, 
would almost seem like fis^ some 

higher power. Js thpre, thep, no physical at¬ 
tribute in ouf mortal nature which may supply 
to us the place of those possessed by many of 
the animal parts of creation, whereby they in¬ 
stinctively know* to guard themselves from dan- 
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ger Is reitsoikj the proud prerogative of man, 
always ? l>oes not reason itself re¬ 

quire asi^stmcc ? And who knows that there is 
notl^ii 3 (g.in ihe prestiges which visit man from 
his eikdti^ ^ often visit him in 

vain? - 

''*!i ' ^ ‘ I ^ -Vi 

It wks ieleven at night ere the nun fulfilled 
her engagment. She catnfe^fcitly, and they 
ga%ed ait each other in silence for some moments. 


A oc^used^ but dtiep iin|)resBion, "of^having 
seen the countenance wore, pthnged fiertha in 

' VJSt .'V, ' - j 

vague reVeda. rWhkheautyof thelegular features 


*Hhe rich c|?Io<mng of the lip. cohtrasteci with 
the id^low yrl^tene^^ of the complexion—the 
long arch c^the ^c-brow^its 

jetty 1iiie-«^nd, abovi^ al^the "chiselled line of 
the nose sfkd fordheld,—^all these were features 


that, once seei|, '^iuld riht be foigottcn-^But 
where, how-^Was it in waking or slipping dream 
that the fair duplicate of this form Had met her 

. Si 

view ? The nuii jfirst broke silenfie^ “ I am,’'' 

i ‘ j \ 

she said, ** coihpelled to trust in you as friends. 
This lady,'^ taking tlane*s hand, has already 
render^ me inhnitc" service, and I can, perhaps, 
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render hei’ one in retun^»^Iwet y&mt friend And 
you leave this convent In n daj^eis two!* I know 
not really wby, but. I think it not a safe abode 
lor you. I have observed ^nud «werli6^d cer¬ 
tain circufustancesjstwliidii 'think 

you might be detained againsr ^yo^ will; 
therefore, go while yet' yon Cannot bO prevent¬ 
ed.—But again, I adjure you not tp leAve La- 
verna till yoii hear frow me,—yod are skfe 
with the Padre Jane andf^ertha 

looked at each- A#d iraa^led, I have 
but a few momeailft to staj^ added vdie nnn; 
“ for your sake as wiell as my 'Own, I wotdd 


avoid suspicion of Wdipg mtat^^ 

'‘—Farewell I"Jwm^ber re¬ 


gardless of my wtehig/* - ^ lfot> ^ yod go, ' 
said Bertha, in^ied by kr^tilde impulse, 


^ tell me of diat ring-^it;wks yours —it was 
mine,'—'it lay od tlie dead infailt's bier,—sifrange 
mystery.-^h ! unravel it if you may, for com¬ 
passion’s sake, I impkire yom^' The nun for a 
moment was silent, seethed irresolnte/mid gazed 


long in Bertha^s face with eager and inquiring ex- 
pt^ssion. That ring/* she said at last, with deep 
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cmottoOf was giv^Wmeuiiiiy very early youth, 
byoi^ whan l^me.to tiiisixin vent, 1 thought 

who,is iffead t6 Again she hesi- 

‘ill am about^ by^apeakinga few more 
WardSf ^ to divalge^a ^ditjamstanoe, which may 

involve me in ,misery, JiHyim repeat I ^ 

¥ 

miplnr^t y6w tcfe tri^' tand relieve me 

ff0m aii4 suspense,^* said 

^erthA' ‘‘ :W4lIJ iheli^^f Tejoiiirf Ipjante, “ the 

I aaHi to anf unfortunate 
son; I together >ixiy portrut^ wlmn 1 first 
came here,*f^r Ivo (Were parked/aa I believed, 
for fifew Vv .ffi-^e ^wOipd said Bertha, 

hardly ab}e to mdculate from emotioD, what 
is the itnd in what language is it wnt> 

ten ?’’ “ The words or^j To die on earth, but 

bloom hereafter;;*' tliey are ^tmed in Polish.'* 
“ It is, it mus^ibe ao/ gasped Bertha* “ I am, 
-vj am—minks on her knees at the 
of the nun, when a shriM voice suddenly ex¬ 
claimed, ‘‘ What means these uhallawed meet¬ 
ings ?-^Ioiaiite, jetire/’ Immediately the nun 
hastily aro^and withdrew, and . the Abbess, for 
it was herself, turning to her guests, said, afi'ect- 
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ing an indulgent niAntte^^, ^ ^bekwt ^ the^ino^ 
nastie life may %e la^^, 

)mt at these lateparniltfe^ ^ 
any of the siiteAaii^id: to litcjbpt in 

church. It isv'true/^'Mwieedjv'JlgliiS^ 

^ one of us, but afew tirUl adndt her 

within tb^ pale of onr holj^ oi^r, and it ts^^ttinlt 
she should learn the'duties of the has 

embraced. Ifod will exouse 
my vocation.’* So saying slitr Wtiredi and left ■ 
the friends scarceljf sensibl^bf any thing had 
uttered, so overcome .iM^ by having di^ 
covered that this unknown Oun WSte the mother 
of D’Egmont^he Iiihther4n^)aiv ^ Bertha. 
How many suppositions,*—ho#lblany fantfes did 
this unexpected discov€?fy breate^how much of 
curiosity did it notcxcke’to ,kli<iW all heFstory,— 
why, she was an inhabitant of th^^^jivent,—and 
xvhy she was about to embrace profession for 
which she did not seem disposed; and that, too, m 
a society which she herself appeared to stigmatize 
by suspicions not favourable to its ri^jpiectability. 

Calm yourself, dearest Bertha,’* smd Mbs Os* 
w ald; I will insist on seeing the nun to* 
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morrow; WxU tell her wbo you are, and 
surely^ tli<?ny she will not refuse to satisfy our 
just euriosity.*’ After having talked the matter 
over «dl night, fhey at length dropped asleep 
from mere fatigue,—but they did not lose them¬ 
selves in the deep forgetfulness of ^uiet slum- . 
Ixir; startling flitted before their faney. 

Dxemxxs are the shadows of thoughts, which, 
like ,the sliadows of objects, are stretched beyoziJ 
the ^tual objects theiTjselves, 

hot, iieverthcjess, arc tefij^ctipns of the real 
images^ axid convey much pain or pleasure: 
there was of both in their :night visions; but 
when they arose the next morning, they could 
scarcely collect themselves so as to dwell clearly 
on ,the < 2 vents of the preceding night. But it 
licre becomes necessary to give some account of 
the person with whom Bertbat^ history is now 
so.mudz invqilved. 
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CHAPTER X- 

' Stineeiltyt 

T]jou first of virtues, let)90 jinoxliil leave 

Thy onward path, altltough the tattli ^ouM gape^ 

And from the gulf of hell destruction cry, 

To lalt dissimulataon'fc winding way. 

T)auglfi»* 

The fatlipr of Natalie Homanzoft* wag a 
Ru&s»ian>—fher mother an Italian: both weire of 
high lineage, an<l posse&gcd of groat wealth, 
which w as dcbtined to center in this^ tlieir only 
child. Thus favoured by fortune, the young 
Natalie no less richly endowed by nature: 
she was regularly beautiful,^every movement 
was grace,—every tone of her vmo^ was jnusie, 
—every accomplishment seemed in her rather 
the effect of inspiration than the acquirement of 
study. To all this was added a jpnile yet ar¬ 
dent character, and a soul of the most ontlmsiab- 
tic temperament. Such was the giPed being. 
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who was destined td become the wife of the 
Prince Zarinski, a Polish nobleman of great fa*- 
mily, and powerful influence^ but whose man¬ 
ners and appearance were of that coarse and un¬ 
attractive nature> which could not fail to render 
him an object of repugnance to the young and 
refined Natalie* Bat Count Homanzod^ with the 
barbadlc despotist of his country, had formed 
this enga^ment fbr his daughter without ever 
couBtlUing heir wkhes on the subject; and she. 

^ r' 

in the sileiit acquiescence of despair, was uii the 
point of'sUbihitting to the samtice ordained by 
pareittai tyranny, when Prince Zarlnski was 
suddenly summoned liway upon an expedition 
against the Turks. 'At this reprieve, again, 
Natalie’s heart expanded' to Joy, and again 
she iitdulge#^ aH the gay dreams of youthful 
and brilliant imagination. At this period, the 
Marches^ Yaddimi, a'nephew of the Countess 
RomaiixbiF, ai^vcd on a visit to the castle of 
Adelzynoi^andtn him Natiaihe beheld realized, ail 
that the superior refinauem of h^r mind had 
taught her to picturh as worthy her admiration. 
Nor Was she deceived. Valdimi was indeed dt- 
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serving of her preference^ iKur eoul4 slie Icnig 
wttliholil it fronl one who, to every outward attrac¬ 
tion, added'that tsf the warmest and nicMBl .do* 
voted attachment to her; Noble, upright, and 
jsinoere,—Valdimi’s only faults seemed those 
which are the too usual concomitants of ^«11 ar¬ 
dent enthusiastic natures,^—a heat and impetuo¬ 
sity of character, which at times transported him' 
beyond the bounds of prudence, and subjectied 
him to the influence of eanh^mas^ passion of 
the mind.' - - i. 

To love the Cbuntess Natalie-^he daughter ^ 
of a despotic Hiiseian noble—rthe betrothed of iin 
imperious fatlier’s chokes—folly-^^r^W^ mad¬ 
ness; but when, alas, does tik tide, oC tni# 

^ ' jc ‘' > 

nm smooth ?—when does it flow, ill'die idmniiel 


which reason, or vMeiidsv^^^; had^pre. 

pared for> 4 t Never ! 41 V; ” 

The Count Komhi)2!otf<waa imi a ihan^o be 


at all aware of the^uidtii^^of s»alh^ Attachment 
as that subststihg betwixt tht* youthful lovers^— 


the refined lUtendcnris-^heniilte^ioquence^the 
intarebange of Soul were no^ suited to his gross 
fierceptimis. He had plighted hk daughter's hand 
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away iit alllthe^plentjtudejfni ^F^ta^^power^ and 
it jae\i»i'»'jQnicef^ 0 Qm dxaiil slie- cbuM 

doFe Jih:tilr rathec he was ut* 

igiipfant,^^ miii>ejlieUcate species of 
attach mant ^dsn the. wh<de Im^ 

maii''^Fa^ me» thd^ only one 

that m, that ever^ idol of the heart, 

and baudba;<.wboai fldh but as things of 

ndught*\ f'Soleiy d<^bted to dsie amtiseinent of 
the cliase or sjdiapieastires of coarse coiivxviality. 
Count HtananaoiF gave little heed to what was 
passing in the intorior of dits . family; while his 
Countess, weak, liinid^ ahd todoleht, saw with¬ 
out knoVring how to. hheiek the swift but silent 
progress of that dame^ the discovery of w^hich 
she was yet aware would involve her in its des¬ 
truction. * At: times, indeed, she attempted to 
expostulate with the lovers on the imprudence, 
the hopelessnesit of their. attachment; and la¬ 
boured to convince them how much better»it 
■■ 

would be for their mutual lui^{HXie$s, for her 
peace of mind, to overcome^ ^thm^nd^ection and 
learn to forget each other; but tshe idolized her 
dau^ter, i^d loved^ her nephew, nlnl the teara 
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of the one, the {iafSsionat^«nt!l?featie8 of tfe other, 
soon silenced her weak- ttnd futile ai^ihents. 
The lovers found also an able abett^ in' the 
Padre AnselUiO, the Countess's chai^laii^'* tyho 
had accompanied he r^|^ ' Italy*, ind had cafe* 
fully watched'o^h^BB^tuaJ 'cohOaPti^j dost 
the corruptions of chtti^h should beave 

caused her to swerve Ifcisi life pure and Catho¬ 
lic rites of ttie Roman See. tie thet%^re deem^ 
ed it a holy and praise worthjr action to sar^ dpon 

I 

any temiB the young Natsdie £1*0# bedcM^ng the 
wife of one who held the same^ false as 

her father, for whom the Padre dferishei sen* 

i ' ' J 

timents of the utmost i^ntempt and abhotrence. 

‘‘Bays, weeks, mmithardledon, and each re¬ 
volving hour served but to drafe cioser the bonds 
of affection betwi'ltt the lovers. At length they 
were suddenly roused from- the deceitful b^lm in ^ 
which they had so long indulged, by On or<fer 
for Valdimi to return to Italy and join his rt^- 
ment. It was tbeti tha^ Countess saw, but siaw 
too late, the strength magnitude of the evil 
die had idlowed ‘to accumulate agmi^ hef; the 
yOung and tender plant which the skilful hand 
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would at once have extirpated, bad gradually 
grown to oak, whose roots dehed all 

mortal power to eradicate* Almost frantic at 
the thought of Jeavh^an t^ject ao passionately 
beloved, Valdirai gave way to aU the impetuosity 
of his chapiter, and vowed no power should ,s^- 
p^te him from hk adored Natalie until she 
were hi*, beyond the power of fate to sever. In 
the,drat tumult of his mind he would have has¬ 
tened to Count htomanzod,.; avowed his love, 
and demanded as his light the hand of his 
daughter* She k already mine in the sight of 
heaven,” he repliedanswer to the remonstran¬ 
ces of the Countess; Slie k mine in heart,— 
she has vowed to be mine,—and mine only she 
must, shall be then relapsing into all the 
frenzy of despair, he exclaimed, But who will 
assure me that, at^a distanoo from her, 
fprce or stratagem will not prevail; and that she 
will not be given-t-^ld—bartered to another. 
How is such angel softness dtted to contend with 
the power, the tyranny df barbarians 
continued he with ^|iereased vehemence^ urge 
me not to leave her thu^ for I swear deatji only 
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fe}iaU divide ix^ t^sJa§s^|t 

fly %0 Cmmt gon^aiw# au4,^i)flf,»y:-^yes 

bride; or conffwxt 1 Jeave-thcj^ wailf^ 

I leave her nqiy "wileji” ihrawj^g ^ 

tlie Countesa’s leet, he .dliiaxg her be 

bedewed^ her haixda %e bumii^ dzs^ps that 
fell, |rom hia eyes; ■while tlie gentle Natalie, . 
iyyQTfmm wi%^!iontendrag emetioas,, lay^; fdmost 
lifelesa in h®r>v^«^her’^,anaos* V^iiai’s. vehe- , 

y "* • ‘ '' 

mence was !(pOi pjiich far the weak irripsalpte^^ 
Countess to contend with.. .She.,w^t, abl^^^^ 
bled, she shrunk froni. the though]^ of %3eoun- 
tering her husband’s Jury ,mid l|e lisoae not till 
he had wrung, from ^er a thatthe 

Padre Ana^hno should that evening join theiti 
hands in her own oratory# pL'here, in the ^re^ 
sence of bet xnodier and nurse, Natalie .b^^ame 
clandestinely the wife ell the ^areh^ Valdij^ib. 
Unwilling to tear bintself froi^ bifi newly^won 
treasure, he lip^jed op frcpi d^ to iiay, 
talking of his de^ii|$ixre,r-f|ill ipventp^g pleas 
to protract l^gth a ipore peratuptory 

oxder^fimi admitted of no far* 

therd«fej|f^:^: iJ^ strong the belief 
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that riddling cotild now ^^pairate hrm fk)in hi« 
heart’s idol; and in hopes, that, when he return¬ 
ed, his parents wbultl k^omp^y him, and that 
their presence arid Mdress woilld have some in- 


fiubnoe^ ih:softening this act df disobedience to 
Count Rorda^ofl;' , Bu'tf the' Marehese A'aldimi 




thd 


and had yet to learn 
how iie^6tii%vCn tbfe heat laid schemes of hu- 


man wisdom are' CVe^ crowned with Uic antici¬ 
pated sucSess; On reatdnng'Italy he learned 
that his father was in the stage of a mortal 
distemper; and, hitvtng obiGnned leave to visit 
him/he ripair^kl to Romej where he then was, 
nor quitted'him^hntil Ire had breathed his last in 
his Son^s arms# Scarcely had he paid tlie last 

n V f J ‘ S 

moumfid'^tes to hir deceased parent, than Val- 
dimi hastened to retinrn to hia admred Natalie. 

But his adairs r^idered a fthort residence in Ve- 

' ^ 

nice absolutely iieoi9|»8afy and there the heat 
and impetuosity of his character^ heightened as 
it was by his impatiehce of delay, led him to 
make use of some hasty and intemperate expres* 
iions against the government^ for which he Was 
secretly denounced, seized, and imprisoned, by 
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that dread tribunal from whose dark decrees 
there is no appeal.; Here the wretched Valdkai 
lingered, mot^h after month, in all the agobw 
of impatience and suspei¥Sfe^*r--wbile the no Jess 
hapless Natalie mourned the protraOted ^bsfeisee 
of husband, now dearer to her .tharr ever. 
Vain were alj attempts to diliksoVqr hia tiH'ht 
length the Father Gonfetsor, notwJlWhnding 
his great age, proposed .taking » jouiWifey to 
Italy, to Into.tho mysteridiia (^rcumatan^ 

ces of Valdiini’s disappaasrance* .But^ ^poa rfeach* 
ing Rome, the monk found * iM^aocholy confir¬ 
mation of his worst fears. The t^9dves^i VaMir 
mi had, as they believed,, asoer^^toif the death 
of tlte unfortunate yotu^ man ; a^ his nsotlier, 
unable to support tha kusalof this htei?'only child, 
had lately sunk into the ^:ave. Valdimi had been 
traced to Venice. Itwas that, ml a cofe- 

house, he was overlieard to Uie some haughty and 
violent e:jtpressiana> in conversation with some 
young men nearly connected with the families 
then in power* He left the house, and was never 
seen again; but the following day Uie body of* a 
yo^mg cavalier, pierced with wounds, had been 
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discover^^i iia the canals. No inquiry 

» 

bad been iiSistitiited j on tb*e contrary, the ma¬ 
gistrates caused tlie body to' be privately inter^ 
red, without a»y ej&amtni^tkm ; and it was only 
vagiaeiyIknowB that the young Signiors 

who hiid be^' in the with VaJ-^ 

‘ Iv 

dimi the nij^ht b^ from the 

repuhiic* V ]|Ure all nOttOe ^of the alfair, 

ai^ jhus ^ by all the drciimstances, 

Uiat could reniain of the unfortunate 

Vaidimi'baytngfalkii a viotiin»to the sanguinary 
fury pf Utujycamg ¥eiiehiannbUe& With these 
and tidonga ibe pu>nk returned to plant a dagger 
in,idle haatt^of] the ill-fated Natalie. Fortunate¬ 
ly at thk time absent: 

he bad’be^ afip^nted to a hi^ command in the 
army at that tbnp emph?yed agalbftt the Turks, 
and Nataliya g^ef .and despair W^re, therefore, 
unseen by allaKtvie^o&e%hd shaMl her secret, 
and» in some degree, parlieipated' in her afflic¬ 
tion* For a time she. vainly l^ttempted to with¬ 
hold her belief^ but the dreadful conviction was 
at length fpi!ced upon her—^that was, indeed, 
a widow, and that, at the time she was on the 
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eve of becoming mother. ^ No 0oofiep> tbercr 
forCj did her infant ;see the light than it was con¬ 
veyed to the cottage of Natalie’s foster-sister^ 
there to be I’cared a® her dwn ; and* as the dis¬ 


tance from the castle she had it in 

her power to see watch 

over it with all a and 

Three years jjassed away ,hy any 

event, save to the doating ey^ ^f. af ford ihoXher*v 
Every day of her*, exiisti^oe Was j^^ed hj a 
visit to her child, wbpse eyftry littl#f develop 

i, 

ment of infant ra4l|0n i^as tocher aft, epoch re¬ 
plete with interest, iAt Jbngth, 
interrupted. A pe^ce was ai^d the 

Count Bomansbff* ^ 

Scarcely were the first sidhlfttions over when 
he informed his diuighteriShc must now prepare 
for becoming the wile, of Prince S^a^fisld, as it 
was his determination the marriage, should take 


place in the coftrse <>f a few weeks. Natalie 
heard in mute deiq)air this mandate of her de¬ 
spotic father’s will. She spoke not—stirred 
not: once, and once only, with a look of agony, 
she would bare thrown herself at her father*® 
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fe^t, mid th^ dnskd seepet-*»*but an ixn- 

plowing hiit nmthar^ her. 

The was ^now in; a decline 

ii^ stnie ^ haidi)l $ fheaiighiesiiigitation nugkt 

pf^bve iijkiis^ to him!',^i^d thatiocmsiddration alone 

pi^ented^'tHa fromgnring^ way 

to-''tlie drat -and mow'mg 

heUtelf to W a in the/silence 

of Ids dhtl^Wrsaw only. 

that acquiescence i^hich hocwna accustomed to 

receive . all ar^isd him.'" it never once 

cK^mred. to him, that^ the^ gintle timid beings 

who used to wktcb his n^d^ and tr^ible at his 
* 

frown, could date even to ikmJ^ ought in oppo¬ 
sition to his wilL He proceeded to acqtmin^his 
daughter of tW tkne and nxpin^ in Which he 
pro^^ that ^ nuptials edehrated. 

The pi:m<ie had gdhe to Ids Lithua¬ 
nia, to an^ang&aome ,w4^i:h> his 

presence, and would piTc^bljWdetasn hiin a con* 
sid^bieiiihe. lU the tpeanwl^ie, ^ery thing was 
to be made ^dy his arriviA^ a^4ho Count 
issmed’his twders fbr having tlie fceadal pars^^r> 
nalia {Prepared in astyleof barbl^icinagniliceiicft ^ 
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t€f wii^ iher 
iilito la>i^ai4 ^nd 
^Ollaai^V teaifS as 
isi iiusHmd, 


worthy a Rosskn nobler Even when ah^ne with 
her mother, Katalie^s anguish 4bnnd no r^i^ki 

tears or words, S^he mnained mdticntless and 

(• 

calm; but it was not th^ it wds 

the torpor of stupefkdtii^. l^wfcoantei^'Sought 
to soothe, to argucj 
but Natalie sei^i 
only gazed in silen< 
they dropped on 
—my childrepeated ^vesril ^ith 

a deep coUWjii^sive ^ thoi^ heart 

would hawburet £ii|i|pt4he ^ame wbleb eon#ied 
it,—but the ideas coniicibted5 with them she tried 
not to express^^r rather, ail Idbn;^ seem, 
ed coneentrat«)d hji oie hMspiiw bsr ^i^ei^ing 
fate. For sem^. ^y^ slMite^itlid in this 
state, outwardly^ cidti' to theitoaoft^sa'^^^ 
but her heaita i^pbst of 

ccmtending feeling, 

the knd ^ &#er which had ioOgiurk- 

« K > 

ed unheeded in :T^n$, now showed kself 
with alarming violencei and for Vee]cs Natalie 
remained uncmisdious of all that was passing 

, around afieotion and supersti. 
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tion coujd. suggest, were done by the ^rretclied 
parents Ibrthe preservation of their child. The 
Count4^^weak and infirm as she was, watched 
ax^ night by her pillow"*; ivhik the Count, 
by ^pompoua offerings and ^lendid ceremonies, 
acoording to ;;;the ritual of his church, sought 
to avert the amger of Heave% and to 6btain the 
recovery of his daughter* 

By dow and'imperceptible degree^ the ob¬ 
ject of all their solkiiude was restor^ to recol- 
lection~but aks! recollection came not like a 
^gpt m ^geJ to the helpless Natalie ! The 
past presented nought but the remembrance of a 
happiness for ever find; the future threatened 
only grief and despair. The first inquiry was 
for her child,—and her first request was that she 
should be, allowed to go and vimt him as usual. 
In vain <fid the Countess attempt to reason with 
hc»: on the impracticability of such an undertak¬ 
ing. In aU the waywardness of sickness, Na¬ 
talie would listen to nothing that opposed her 
own will, and she ineasted on being dressed and 
carried to the abode of Ber child. In despair 
at the danger, as m the publicity attending 
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such a step, the ^ly akanativo that presented 
itself was to haw the^young Sigismund bre>%ht 
to the castle; and ll Natalie had always bwn 
remarkable ftnt her' and 

her kindness to those of thel|p*(l^^ 
there seemed nothing sttangi^ Sft jber thus twilff 
ing to have one so lovely and engaging as the 
supposed child of her fovSter-aister, to hegtiiic 
the languid houiH of siokhesa With what nap* 
ture did ndt the widowed mother prcsib her dar¬ 
ling to h6r lieaitf when she first beheld him, af¬ 
ter a separation of many weeks. ITeJ^ 
which l>edewed hbi inlhnt lovelinoftb, were the 
mtngl^ drops of joy and anguish. While 
gating with ccstai^ on the infantine features of 
the blooming boy, how, at the same moment, 
did her heart sink within her as jSbe traced the 
fondly loved Utteaments of his feaher^'B faecj, and 
thought of the dread mystery of that father's 
fate. " ^ 

“ Days, weeks, even months glided on in this 
manner; for Natafa^s recovery was slow and 
protracted,* by ftreqiient relapses,—but to her it 

was a state of comparative bliss, for had she not 

1 
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all that thi^ world i^uld now give her of happi- 
ness, the constant presence of her child—all 
that reiniamed tp Her of her lost, her idolized 
Valdi^ ? The young Sigismund was now 
** an inmate of the casde. The Count, upon hear¬ 
ing that his daughter loved to have the children 
of her foster-dster to amuse her, in the seclusion 
of her chamber,, to which she was yet confined, 
while he seeded at the folly of the childish whim, 
at the same time issued an order, in his usual 
despotic style, that the young serfs might be 
kept in the castle, since it was his daughters 
pleasure to divert herself with them; and the 
superior beauty and winning playfulness of tlie 
little Sigismund made it matter of no surprise 
that he should obtmn the preference pver his 
supposed brothers and sisters, and engross al¬ 
most excluwvely the favour of the young Coun¬ 
tess. But, in thus giving way to the fond 
inclinations of maternal love, Natalie was only 
heaping up an accumulation of future evils for 
herself and child. Sometbi|ig of this kind the 
Countess would at times venture to suggest to her, 

—but tears and dejection were ttte tmiy answer^ 
VOL. nr. G 
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s)lie received, and with these her wasted frame 
and worn-out spirits were unable to contend. 

The time now drew near for the arrival of 
Prince Zarinski, to claim liis promised bride, and 
again Natalie’s soul was roused to agony—again* 
she would Ixave thrown herself at her father’s 
feet, and have sued for death frfnn his hand, or 
freedom from the yoke he sought to impose up« 
on her but a dying mother besought her—ad¬ 
jured her, by all that was sacred and tender, not to 
embitter her last moments by the disclosure of 
tlie dread secret; and Natalie, whose despair 
could have nerved her to encounter an incensed 

4 

father’s utmost wrath, yet ^irimk from the idea 
of exposing her beloved and dying mother to 
I he effects of a despotic husband's fury. 

Meanwhile, the preparations for the Solemni¬ 
zation of the nuptials went on, and Natalie be- 
lield them as the victim looks upon the instru¬ 
ment of its destruction. 

It was now the commencement of summer— 
that season which, in Russia, more, perhaps, 
than in any country upon earth, is replete with 
enjoyment,—a season wldch combines all the 
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balmy fresiinese and tenderness of spring with 
the gorgeous glowing pomp of summer, as na¬ 
ture at once bursts its cearments, and rises in the 
full flush of youth and beauty. All was per¬ 
fume and melody—all seemed pleasure and en¬ 
joyment, save to the wretched Natalie. IIoi 
senses were shut against the genial influence, 
and while summer bloomed all around her, the 
dreariness and desolation of winter reigned in 
her mournful heart. She seldom left the couch 
of her mother, and when she did so, it was only 
to wander in the most secluded part of the de¬ 
mesnes with the little Sigismund, now her con¬ 
stant companion. • 

It happened one day, that the Countess (wlio 
for some time had not left her apartments) ex¬ 
pressed a wish to be carried into the great saloon 
for the purpose of viewing some magnificent 
marble tables which the Count had lately added 
to its already splendid decorations. Hither she 
was borne, and feeling herself revived by the 
coolness of the spacious apartment, and the balmy 
fre^noss of the atmosphere, she desired to bo 
laid upon a couch, and having dismissed her 
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attendants, she remained alone with her daugh¬ 
ter and the young Sigismund. A few marble 
steps led from the apartment to a glass door 
opening upon a broad terrace, enamelled with 
flowers, and decorated with statues and fountains. 
Every thing in this saloon denoted the pomp and 
magnificence so profusely displayed in the dwell¬ 
ings of the Russian nobles^the walls were 
covered with many of th<? noblest works of the 
Italian school, interspersed with mirrors of enor¬ 
mous magnitude. The tables were of lapis lazu¬ 
li and malachite, inlaid with turquoise and other 
precious stones. Alabaster vases, of the most ex- 
(jiiisitc workmanship, filled with the choicest exo¬ 
tics, contrasted with the brilliant dyes of the Per- 
siaii carpet on which they were placed. But not in 
the bosom of the dying Countess, or the widowed 
Natalie, could all this pomp, and beauty, and 
fragrance, call forth one joyous sensation. The 
little Sigismund alone seemed to enjoy the splen¬ 
dours of the scene, as he flew from one object 
to another in all the transports of childish de¬ 
light, excited by beholding so many objects of 
wonder and novelty. While thus amused, a 
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butterfly, of unusual si^e and brilliant colours, 
fluttered into the room allured by the per¬ 
fume of a beautiful, magnolia, covered with 
flowers, which rose almost to the ceiling. The 
boy, attracted by its beauty, eagerly stretch- 
ed out his little hands to catch it, but elud¬ 
ing his grasp, it hovered about and then flew 
off He followed in all the volatility and lieeil- 


lessness of infancy, and, in th^ eagerness of 
his pursuit, fell with violence against the mar¬ 
ble steps. In, the i^tmost terror Natalie flew 
to raise him, but found him insensible; he had 
received a deep wound in his temple, from which 
the blood flowed copiously. At this sight the 
distracted mother uttered the most piercing 
cries. Count HomanzofF, who was in an adjoin¬ 
ing cabinet, alarmed by his daughter’s shrieks, 
hastily entered the saloon ; but finding that she 
herself was safe, and that all the alarm was for 
the little Sigismund, he exclaimed, with brutal in¬ 
difference. What signified the loss of the young 


Serf .p—there were many more such to be had to 
replace him. It was then Natalie, forgetting all 
the restraint she had hitherto imposed upon 
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iierselfi gave way to the wildest paroxysms of 
grief and despair. The faint imploring accents 
of her mother fell unlieeded on her ear, and 
as she pressed her unconsciows child in her 
arms, she called him by every endearing epithet 
a fond mother’s heart, could suggest, Incensed 
at what he conceived his daughters folly, the 
Count attempted to snatch the boy from her, 
but clinging stdl closer to bun, she exclaimed, in 
the wildest accents of desps^, L^ve me. Oh, 
leave me all that remains of xo^ child-r-the child 
of my ValdimiFor a moment the Count 
stood transfixed in speechless amasement, but 
soon tlie whole tr^th Hashed upon him with ir¬ 
resistible conviction, and his Hrsi impulse was to 
sacrifice both the mother and the child to hia^ 
fury. Vain wouH be the attempt to describe 
the scene that ensued. Natalie, eonscious, when 
too late, of the dread disclosure she had made, 
remained motionl^ and terror-struck. Once 
with elapsed hmtds and blanched cheek she 
knelt at h^r father’s, feet, and in mute eloquence 
besought his pitys but he spumed her from 
him, loading her with the most dreadful impre- 
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cations, wHHe again, with savage violence, Ik* 
essayed to tear the child from her grasp- But 
the gentle timid NktiMe—she who was wont to 
tremble at her' father's fro\^—now, nerved by 
despair^;braved his utmost and resistetl all 

attempi^ to separate her from her child. Spare- 
Oh 1 spare him!” she Cxckumed, as returning 
life began to revisit the pale eheek of her dar¬ 
ling, and make of me what ydu will; consign 
me to beggary^to^a dimg^n,but leave me my 
child«^ Count HomausolT was not softened, but 
gradually he was calmed ; he perceived that, 
by proceeding to ^d^^htkies, the matter must be¬ 
come public, and the marriage with the Prince 
Zarinski be broken off; taking advantage, there¬ 
fore, of his daughter’s terror, he extmrted from 
her a solemn promise to l>ecoiMe the wife of 
Prince Zarinski, upon condition that the ))fc‘ 
of the young Sigismund should be spared, and 
that he shotdd not be taken from her;—the 
Count xnaking the mental rosearva^lon that the 
latter ..clause diodid only be observed until her 
marriage. iTo have saved her child, what would 
not Natalie have promised ? what, in similar cir- 
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fumstances, would not every mother promise ? 
The price at which she had thus in a manner 
redeemed him seemed as nothing in her estirna- 
tiou I 

The child speedily recovered the ^ects of 
his wound, and at the end of a few weeks^ only 
a scar remainedy whichj| however, to all appear- 
atice, would prove an indelible mark. Natalie 
knew not what were her faiher^s plans with re¬ 
gard to her boy; she drea^!^ to^n^ire; she 
dared not to pronounce his name ^presence 
of his grandfadier, who had never beheld him 
since that fatal day, and who obseiyed a pro^ 
found silence with regard to him. In this state 
of dread and suspense, yet of cdmpi^ative p<^e 
and happiness, Natalie remained till the arrived 
of the Prince ZarinskL 

Amidst oil the barbaric pomp and pub¬ 
licity of Russian festivity the victim wai led 
to the altar; but, alas! how ached the brows 
wliich bore aloft the sparkling coronet I how 
throbbed tlie woeful heart beneath the gor¬ 
geous zone which encompassed it I Even when 
called upon to pronounce the solemn vow that 
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was to seal her fate, for an instant she shrimk 
back, and her trembling lips in vain essayed 
to articulate; but she raised her eyes, and they 
met ber father’s dark and thVeatening visage. 
“ My child’s life is at stake,” thought she ; 
“ I have sold myself to save liimand witli that* 
strong impulse which necessity Imparts, the wife 
of Valdimi became the bride of Zarin&ki 1 

No socAier were the nuptials and their attend- 
ant ceremonials over, than NaWie hastened t(j 
seek consolation in the smiles mid caresses of her 
child ; blit what was her consternation and de¬ 
spair upon finding that he had been removctl 
from the castle no one knew whither. While 
she was giving way to the most frantic exclama¬ 
tions of grief at his loss, the Count entered the 
apartment, and in few words informed her that 
her son ;^was removed by his orders to a place of 
safety,but that of hisfuture destiny she must ever 
remain in ignorance. In vain did the deceived 
Natalie, by her tears and entreaties, endeavour to 
soften the flinty heart of her father ; to these he 
remained unmoved; but when at length she was 
roused to reproach him with the perfidious stra- 

G 3 
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lagem he had used to decoy her into hif 
the inhuman desp<^ replied that he ha4 fulfilled 
all he hod promised to do; the hfe of her unsaid 
was spared^ she had been allowed to enjoy his 
?rf;)ciety while she was hia mother; but fi-om the 
moment she became the wife of the Frinoe Zsr- 
rinski, that tie was broken ; and now,*' conti¬ 
nued he, giving way to the fury of hi® temper ; 

I swear that if, by wOrd'O* deed, you betray 
your disgrace, or do not in ovaiy respect deport 
yourself henceforth as tha, wife 2rarinski, 
your child’s life ^kall answer for itf**^ Natalie 
sliuddered ; she knew her father too well to 
doubt his carrying hts threat into execution, and 
she was eompeUed to submit in calm acquies-* 
cence to his will. ' . 

Natalie departed, or rather was borne away 
by her husband, to hia principality in Poland ; 
but divided from her dying mother, bereft of her 
darling child, her mind sunk into a state of the 
deepest dejection. Zarinski, a man cd" coarse 
mind and manners, was not cakuls^ to 
, i^ften the aversion which the Wretched Natalie 
•secretly entertained for him* When he saw that 
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the pom|]i'and jewels with which he had invest¬ 
ed his beautifuJ young binde appeared to impart 
no pleasure to her, he ceased to trouWe himself 
with such il wayward child, and the Princess 
Zatinski was left to what she now courted as the 
only bkssings foriune could bestow^ soHtude antf 
indifference* Soon aftet* heir' marriage, tlie 
Countess Bonmnaoff breathed her last; and m 
little more than a year the Qdunt was killed by 
a fall from his horSS^ while following the chaee. 

Wkh him expired Natalie^s last and fondly 
cherished day discovering the fate 

of her child ; the Count had left no clue where¬ 
by to trace hif% and all the inquiries which Na- 

k 

talie eSfUsed to be made for that ptifpqse proved 
fruitless. What now remained to bind her to 
existence ? One tie was about, to be larmed, as 
if to replace all those which had been so cruelly 
tom asunder. Katalie was again about to 
come a mother; but would the child of Zarhaski 
ever fill the aching Vmd in her heart left by the 
loss of her ithdtzed Sigismund ^ Xinpo86ible~but 
still it would be something to live for, some* 
thing to Again her h^rt revived to somo- 
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thing like pleasure she pressed in^^her arma 
another soii^ in whose inieiut features she fond^ 
tried to trace might that could reddnd her of 
her lost treasure. At least he will not be 
taken from itiej” thought -and the first 
few years of ini^ney he leased with mm 
ther. But the. loive of Natalie fm* her son 
was merely of an instinctive nature f as his 
faculties began to expand^ she could trace 
nought of analogy betwixt him imd the first¬ 
born of her afiectiOns. Ho delighted only 
in wild and even erttei : Encouraged 

by his father to acts oi tyranny and op|»es-> 
sion over the unhappy serfs, who were the mere 
slaves of their lordlitig^t will, Natalie satv in 
her offspring nothing of that blending of tai^es 
and habits which rivets the bonds of affection. 
When slie attempted to sway the young Cask 
rair, or induce the boy to take delight in her^ 
pursuits, his father declared he must notjenni 

1 s 

to be a dweller in palaces among women, but live 

\ 

in hardihood, in tents and campv^^^i^S men. 
Natilie found resistance "^as vain 4 she wisely 
yielded; but, in dding so, she felt that the 
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^ly objeet whom she could have loved was 
gone, and she relapsed into cheerless defection. 
Zainnski, dissatisfied with his wife, became dis¬ 
gusted with home, and left it, to follow his ca¬ 
reer of arms, taking with him his son, then 
a boy of about fifteen years old* Amougk the 
numerous kindred and retainers, with whom his 
palace was always filled, was a near kinsman 
named Carlovit? Troubetskoi, to whom he in¬ 
trusted the sole charge of his affairs, in which 
he met with no interference -from Natalie. But 
while to herself no object imparted pleasure, 
she yet was the means of gladdening the hearts 
of those around her by deeds of kindness 
and benevolence. Hers was the only ear 
which never caught sound of her own praise, 
—hers-the only eye which never glistened at 
the sight of the good she effected. Her,chari¬ 
ty seemed the lioiraty of* some other spirit 
which delegated het to be the instrument that 
performed its will—so joyless was her life-^so 
barren her eidstence. Years passed on, and 
brought no change wUlf thecKi. At length the 
even tenor of her life was broken by the news of 
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the death of Zariiiski* He died of the wounds 
he received ia an attack made by the Venetians 
agmnst the Turks, at the siege of Buitiantia. By 
his will he af^inted his widow, and his kinsman, 
Carlovitz Troubetskoi, sole guai'diaiis to his son 
until he should har^ attained the age of twenty^ 
five; and also invested them with the manage^ 
inent of his estates until that period. Natalie 
wa^ left in possession of her pacentid property 
in Rusda, and thither she accordingly removed 
witli her son and his guardian.- 

As soon as the Frineess Zininski was settled, 
she hastened to execute^ on a ku'ger scale, the 
good which sJie had hitherto been obliged to 
limit to a narrow carck t and Caadovita Trou* 
betskoi saW| with regret i^nd displeasure, the 
enormous sums which «lie lavished in acts of 
generous munificence. His sordid selfish mind, 
which loved wealth merely for its own sake, or 
for that of the pleasures which it was the meioia 
of procuring him, could not cemeive the luxury 
of imparting joy and gladness to others. Na¬ 
talie's liberality, therefore, appeared to him littk 
short of insaidty, and he attempted to remon^ 
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strate witl:i her upon the profusion and extrava¬ 
gance she was guilty of, which lie represented 
aa an injury done to her son. Natalie heard 
him with her usual passive gentleness, and be¬ 
lieving that his zeal proceeded, as he himself 
declared, from motives of disinterested regard 
and friendship, she promised to restrain her 
expenecs, and be more guided by his counsel in 
her future disbursements. Her ealm-mannei^of 
receiving, and attentive mode of listening to his 
artful harangues, deceived him into a belief 
that he had actually won upon her affections; 
and when, at length, he openly aspired to her 
hand,* and even presumed to say that such a 
marriage would be most pleasing to his lament¬ 
ed kinsman, Natalie, with a haughtiness and 
indignation very different from the pasrive gen¬ 
tleness of her nature, rejected the proposal 
with scorn, and charged, him, as he valued her 
favour, never to presume So mention the subject 
again. He bowed wkh seeming obedience and 
reagnation, but with inward detennkiatiDn of 
revenge; nor did the lapse of years quench this 
diabolical sentiment. Zarinoki had been dead 
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three years> when his widow r^eivcd a letter 
claiming her protection and kindness for a}7oinig 
woman, whose deceased mother had been distant^ 
ly related to her. The object of h^rllfe was to 
be useful, and she hastened to accede to the re- 
quest. The person for whom this favour was 
asked was S(^hie de Feroncc, then young, 
beautiful, and artful. Unable, however, even 
willi these powerful auxiliaries, to make advan¬ 
ces in her patroness's favour, she bad two mo¬ 
tives to revenge the slight—disappointed inte¬ 
rest, and mortified vanity. Notwithstanding 
these sentiments, there was yet sufficient attrac- 
ti<Mi to detain her an inmate at Romanzoff, for 
in Carlovitz Troubetskoi sbe Jpl^nd a congenial 
soul. These perkins met #ith no open opposi- 
tion to their schemes from her who was quite 
unconscious that either of them 
ef malice or animosity against h 
ed at tliem often, but her gaz^ was rhther like 
the still water wliich, for a moment, receives the 
shadow of a pas^ng image, than nxky active prin¬ 
ciple of interest which sends its questioning 
glance to ai^ertain or to illumine the objects 


harboured^^ught 
»r. gaz- 
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which come uiid^r its cognizance. Sophie de 
Feronce left no pains untried to render the 
young Count’s si^jour agreeable to him, Natalie 
saw the ascendancy this woman was obtaining 
oyer her son with a consciousness that she ought . 
to repress it, yet, with a latent sentiment of sa- 
tisfactioii, because it was likely to render home 
more agreeable to him, without having recourse 
to those tumultuous pleasures and scenes of 
festivity, which would have been irksome to one 
in her state of mind. 

“ Although Natalie at first did not love Sophie 
de Fdronce, yet, gradually, she was won upon 
by her artfid blandishments and captivating 
graces. Natalic*s mind was,a prey to morbid 
melancholy, and, though too listless and indiffer¬ 
ent to pleasure ev^ to seek it for herself, she yet 
suffered herself to be sometimes amused, or at 
least occupied, by the brilliant acquirements and 
varied accomplishments of her youthful compEU- 
liion. Sophie never would Have been the friend 
of her choice, nor the adopted protegee who was 
to fill a place in her affections, but, insensibly, 
she became more-—she became necessary to her 
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-—she was the link whicli seemed to hold toge* 
ther two beings the most dissimilar in nature— 
the mother and son. Natalie felt that, but for 
Sophie^s' attractions, Zarinski would be lost 
to her, for bis t(?mper and habits, alike varia¬ 
ble and ungovernable, were the sport of every 
passion or caprice. At times he would remain 
contentedly at the castle, devoting himself to 
study and the acquirement of those accomplish¬ 
ment^ befitting bis exalted rank, then, sudden¬ 
ly, a fit of satiety succeeded, and, weary of the 
dull monotony of his life, he would, without 
any warning, betake himself to Moscow or Pe- 
tersburgh, and plunge, with avidity, into all tlie 
extremes of dissipation and profligacy. Carlo- 
vitz pretended that^ he pCM^esscd no authority 
over him; but, in fact, it wa« to the evil in¬ 
fluence of that man that ZarinskiV errors and 
misdeeds were chiefly owii^. His^ object was 
to keep the mother and son as much at va- 
riaence as posable, aware that, by dividing their 
interests, he was strengthening his cwn jpower 
with both. Whether he then contemplated 
the full extent of his future schemes of villany 
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is doubtful; but certain it is, he had then 
Iwgun to weave the net in which his hapless 
victims were afterwards caught. He it was who 
secretly supplied his ward with sums of money 
to. enable him to indulge in all the pleasures of 
those gay and profligate cities; while, at the 
same time, he prevailed upon Natalie to with¬ 
hold from her son the supplies of money which 
he was ever demanding,-*-thus most effectually 
sawing the' seeds of discoid betwixt them, by 

i'' ^ 

contrasting his own liberality and indulgence 
with her pm*simony and severity. Calumny it¬ 
self oould 6nd no food for animadversion in the 
calm retir^ent in which the Princess Zarinski 
lived; and even the malignant Carlovitz, and the 
unprincipled Sophie, sought in vain for the sha¬ 
dow of reproach to eiist u|K>n her. Matters 
v^ttt on thus for soiEh^ time ; Zarinski's visits to 

A 

tile castle became less frequent mid of shorter 
duration, and would have been discontinued al¬ 
together^ but for the attractions of Sophie. 
These attracUpns woul^ probably have led him 
to marry hery^but for the machinations of Car¬ 
lovitz, in whose hands they were in fact mere 
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puppets, which he guided according to his own 
schemes, of which such an union formed iio 
part."^ 

<1 While her son was absent from her, the un¬ 
happy mother received consUint accounts (no 
doubt furnished by Carlovitz) of his dissolute 
and licentious life, and more than once it requir¬ 
ed ah her po^fer and influence to quash some 
complaints of a serious nature alleged against 
him in riots in which he had borne a prominent 
part. At length Natalie rous^ herself from^ 
the state of listless molaneholy in Which she had 
so long indulged, and, as a last resoli^ at; re** 
claiming her son, she rescued change her 
mode of living,—‘again to open he^ castk floors, 
and resume the spiendtd hospitality addi magni** 
fleent festivities which. to "the house of a 
Russian lioble all the bidlhimcy and eflect of a 
court. But still the varied pleasures a great 
city aflbrds, W'ere wanting to satisfy the capri¬ 
cious taste and craving desire for novelty which 
ever inercaaes with its Own gratifl«iat&n and still 
Zarinaki occasionally absenteil^^ himself, return** 
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ing to his favourite haunts and profligate asiso- 
ciates. 

■i. 

“ It happened that ^t this time^ an embassy 
was proceeding from the court of France to that 
of Petersburgh ; and as the castle of Adekynoi 
was in the direct route, and had ever been 
wont to open its hospitable gates ^n all such 
public occasloip, Natalie was desirous that her 
son should now do the honours of the prii ya^ 
ly establishment, and therefore issued 
ders for receiving the illustrious guests in™ 
manner suited to their high oflice^ and her own 
rank and dignity. Amongst the nunamtnis per¬ 
sons who followed in the ambassador‘*s train, it 
was not possible to distinguish each individual, 
especially as various guests were likewise in¬ 
mates of the castle, and others had been invited 
to add greater pomp and dignity to the honours 
of their reception. The Princess Zarinski re¬ 
ceived the strangers in the grand saloon, which 
has already been described. It was an apart- 
raent Natalae seldmn entered, for it was connect¬ 
ed in her nupd with the most agonizing incident 
in lier life. It was now exactly twenty-one 
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years since that fatal acddent had occuri^d wliicli 
had been the means of bereaving her of her child 
-everything in the apartment remained exact- 
Jy as it was then-^the season was the same—- 

the flowers bloomed around her,—ail looked gay 

1 , 

and gorgeous, while she herself, in all the charms 
of maturer, but still unimpaired beauty, height- 

f) 

ened by the magnificence of her dress, received 

K ests with that majesty and grace, which 
no less the prerogative of birth than the 
ion of mind., As Natalie’s eye wander¬ 
ed carelessly over the numerous throng assem¬ 
bled around her, it was suddenly arrested by 
the figure of a young man who stood kt some dis¬ 
tance from her,—his appearance was elegant, and 
b is countenance highly esfprcssive and i ntellcctu al, 

yet there was something strange in the manner 

* 

ill which he gazed around him, and in the ex¬ 
pression of his countenance as he surveyed the 
apartment. Once or twice Natalie observed him 
cover his eyes with his hand, the manner of 
a person trying to recall something to their recol¬ 
lection, and once, at the sound of her voice, she 
saw him start,—the blood ruslied to his cheek, 
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and he regarded her with an extraordinary de¬ 
gree of emotion. Insensibly Natalie began to 
feci some interest ki this Stranger, and she in- 

, c 

quired of her son who he was, and why he had 
not been presented to her ? ‘‘ His rank does not 
admit of that honour,” replied Zarinski haugh¬ 
tily 5 he is a mere nameless follower in the 
suite.” I will have him presented to me,” 
said N/italie eagerly. Her son regai’ded lier for 
a moment with astonishment and displeasure- 
You must comply with the rules of etiquette,” 
said he fiercely, then turned on his heel, and 
mingled in the throng. Still Natalie continued 
to regard tlie stranger with increasing interest, 
whicli was not lessened by observing that she 
was also the peculiar object of his attention. 
They gassed upon each other with looks which 
seemed as if they would have read each other’s 
souls. Several times the stranger seemed on the 
point of rushing tt>wards her, and more than 
once his lips half opened, as if to utter some ex¬ 
clamation ; but suddenly checking himself, he 

i’" 

sighed, and a deep shade of sorrow clouded his 
brow. All this Natalie observed with an emo- 
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lion .she could not liccount for;—she longed to 
address this stranger—to hear the sound of his 
voicc-^to ask him his country—to know some¬ 
thing of his history; but she was surrounded 
by persons of the first distinction whom she 
could not dismiss-their words frfi unheeded 
on her car—she became abs^t^ unccaisoious of 
what was passing around hcjF—her eyes and 
tlioughts were solely engrossed by this one in- 
dividual* Her son marked it alb with ill sup¬ 
pressed fury, and conceived the* most deadly 

animosity agmnst the ohject of this obvious and 

* • 

extraordinary emotion. He found an oppor¬ 
tunity to whisper bis remarks to Sophie dc 
Feronce, who confirmed them by her own, 
thus adding fuel to the fiame of his indig¬ 
nation. Meanwhile, Natalie having at last 
contrived to disengage herself from, the circle 
with which she had been surrounded, gave way 
to the impulse of her mind, and followed the 
stranger to the terrace where he stood alone, 
seemingly lost in contemplation of some extra¬ 
ordinary nature, to judge by the changing hue 
and varying expression which flitted over his 
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couiiteimnce, Nataiie accosted bim with some 
general expression of courtesy; again^ at the 
sound of her voice, his eyes kindled with the 
most rapturous expression, his face ftushed, and 
he made a movement as if he wmild have thrown 
himself at her feet He remained silent a few 
evidently struggling with bis feelings; 
at length lie' spoke, Pardon me,*” said he; 
‘‘■but I scarcely know where I am—whether 
awake or in a dream. This room, this terrace, 
yourself, lady—^all seem to recall a former state 
of existence to me—strange and (farkly remem¬ 
bered events crowd into my mind. Have I in 
my childhood dreamt of such a scene as this ?— 
was it—' continued he, almost gasping as he 
spoke; “ could it be only a dream, that against 
these very gteps,” striking his foot against the 
well-remembered ^)ot, I fell—’ Natalie grasp¬ 
ed his arm; with convulsive energy slie put 
aside the cluster of dark hair which lay upon 
his forehead, then uttering a faint m'y, she sank 
senseless in his arms. 

Great was the confusion that refined in the 
^loon as the stranger, holding the unconscious 

^ VOL. III. H 
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Natalie in his arnis^ called loudly for assistance. 
Zariiiski, who had marked, the interview, rudely 
tore liis mother from bis grasp, and, clapping 

liis hand to hrifsword, muttered some words of 

' ^ ** 

vengeance. Tlie Princess.Zai4liS6i'Vas convey¬ 
ed to her own apartment; but it wa^ long ere 

her senses returned. When at length recalled to 

“' •*( 

life, the remembrance of what had passed seem^ 
ed to her only as a dream, and she called for 
Soj>hie dc Feronce to attest to her as much of 
the truth as she wished to hear from her. So¬ 
phie confirmed that, while talking apart with a 
young man, one of the ambassador’s suite, she 
had suddenly fainted—that the stranger had 
testified much agitation, and seemed to take a 
deep interest in her health, as be had appeared 
in the greatest perturbation ever since, and had 
implored her to acquaint him the instant the 
Princess recovered from her swoon^ Made* 
moiselle de Fek-once repeated all this mth an 
air of the most malignant triumph, which, how¬ 
ever, passed quite unnoticed by Natalie. Her 
mind was wholly absorbed in the discovery she 
had just made; for that it was her long lost Si- 
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gismutnl, «he cauld not harbour a doubt: if 
ought but bis own words bad been wanting to 
attest the truth, the scar on bis forehead—that 

t 

well remembered scar, was confirmation strong 
as proof of holy writ.” 

But Naudie^s feelings at thus miraculously 
recovering her long lost son were far from being 
those of pure untroubled joy. At first, indeed, 
the tide of happiness had flowed to its utmost 
height, but as quickly had it ebbed, and dis- 
clo^d all the shoals and quicksands on which 
her new-found treasure might yet be wrecked. 
How' would the proud ungovernable Zarinski, 
hitherto the undisputed heir to the wealth and 
honoiurs of the house of Romanzoff, one of tlie 
first in the Russian empire, and far surpassing 
in splendour the inheritance he derived from 
his father,~^how would he brook the discover}^ 
of an elder brother ? And what, indeed, would 
her single testimony avail to prove that Si^s- 
mund was her son ? The only witness of her 
marriage, now alive, was her aged nurse, and 
slie resided at a considerable distance,*but Nata¬ 
lie resolved to liave her brought to the castle 
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without delay, and? in tlie nitantiinc, she felt 
the necessity there was for proefeeding with cau¬ 
tion. Once,’' said she to herself, “ my own 
impetuosity lost me my cliild—Oh i let me not a 
seconil time endanger his life by giving way to 
my feelings Y et how did she long to press 
lo Jjcr heart this Jong lost treasure, the jiledge 
of Jier still lamented Valdimi’s love,—the child 
of ]»cr affections, who had once been the solace 
of her widowed hours, and who now seemed to 
have Vealized all that his infant loveliness had 
j)romiscd ! In vain did Natalie attempt to still 
iIk‘ tumult of her mind, and regain sufficient 
composure to enable lier to return to lier guests, 
—She felt that to meet her son in the presonct^ 
of strangers was impossibleshe must first see 
him aloneshe must give veat to the fulness 
of her overcharged heartshe must enjoy the 
luxury of folding in her embrace this fondly re¬ 
membered child of her youthful affections. But 
to behold the heir of Romanzoff debarred from 
approaching her,—to see him treated with con¬ 
tumely and supercilious scorn in the mansion 
which was his by right—no,—it was impossible 
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r^he must betray herself, and she resolved to 
avoid the risk of doing so, by remaining in her 
own apartment under the plea of indisposition. 
She therefore sent an excuse to her guests, but 
prayed the banquet might proceed, as though 
she were present. Her greatest difficulty was 
how to obtain a meeting with her son. She w as 
aware the embassy was to proceed the following 
morning, and an interview must therefore take 
place that very night. After vainly revolving 
a tliousand impracticable schemes, she was at 
length obliged tb have recourse to the assistance 
ttf Sophie de Fdronce, for Imw otherwise could 
she summon one stranger from amongst so 
many, most of whom w^re unknown to htT 
even by name.^ yet she dared not confide her 
secret to Mademoiselle de Feronce, and it was 
therefore not without much confusion and embar¬ 
rassment that she required of her to deliver a 
billet to the young stranger who had evinced such 
solicitude on account of her indisposition, and 
while she spoke, her emotion and changing (do¬ 
lour betrayed the deep interest she fain would 
liave concealed. It did not pass unmarked by 
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the artful Sophie, although she affected to re¬ 
ceive the commission with an air of the most 
unsuspecting simplicity, while she secretly exult¬ 
ed in the thought of having got her patroness 
so completely in her power. As she quitted the 
Countess's apartment she was met by Carlovitis^ 
who had just returned from Moscow, where he 
had been for some days, and was ignorant of all 
that had occurred in his absence. Sophie re¬ 
lated to him all th|| had passed^ and showed 
him the billet with ^ich she was charged to the 
young unknown, and which they made no £C|ru- 
pic of opening and perusing. A savage joy 
gleamed on Troubetskors ^untenance as he 
read as follows; / 

“ “ It was no vain dream you recalled to re¬ 
collection this day I But be silent as you value 
your own life,—^as you value a life which is 
bound up in yours. If possible obtain leave to 
remain here for a few days; and, at all 
events, repair to the pavilion in the centre of 
the garden to-night after the banquet. You 
will find a flight of steps at the eastern extremi- 
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ty of the welWemembered terrace, which will 
conduct you to one whose happiness,—whose 
life is in your hands.” 


In these fatal lines Cavlovitz read the ruin 
of the house of Romanzoffl The billet was 
shown to Zarinski. In the first transports of 
his f!wy would instantly have flown to his 
mother—have taxed her**^with her shame and 
folly, and, in the hept okassion, have given 
publicity to a matter wmSn Carlovitz, for his 

own ri^asons, wished to conduct more secretly : 

* 

he therefore; succeeded, though with some diffi¬ 
culty, in calming the infuriated Zarinski, and 
persuading him to postpone his vengeance, and 
allow the appointed meeting to take place. It 
was accordingly arrar^^ed that Carlovitz should 
watch the Princess Zarinskrs footsteps, while 
her son was to keep his eye upon the supposed 
lover, and follow him to the place of rendezvous. 
What his intentions were after that he inquired 
not of himself. All was storm and tumult in 
his bosom ? and unused to suppress his passions 
when once excited, they gained additional 
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Strength by the restraint he was obliged to im¬ 
pose •upon himself. How did he execrate the 
tedious formalities of the banquet at which he 
presided! while every moment added fuel to 
the dame that was raging in his breast. The 


young unknown, although placed at a great 
tance from him, did nf)t escape his observ|tUon. 
He marked his ab^^, thoughtful alr,^#et at 
times perceived an eJ|ftrefision of joy and exulta¬ 
tion light up his c€^||H and sparkle in his 

eyes. At length was end^fd-r-the com- 

])any retired, and th3 stranger hastened to meet 
her,—the fondly, though fainitm/rcmeiubered 
one, whose Jove and^nderness had so indciildy 
nupressed itself on^ps infant heart, that the 
tones of that voice came upon bis ear like the 
distant sound of some well-known melody heard 
in a stranger land. 


“ Let but thobc soiijxfs, so dearly known 
By voice, or lute, or string, be tpoken, 
And it fcball vibrate to the tone, 

Thougli by the ecstasy ’twere broken i" 


He entered—he fountl liimst If j)resscd in 
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the arm s * .. Yes !—it must be in the arms ol' a 

mother 1 It is a mother’s tears that bedew his 
dieek, and the well remembered name of his 
infancy—“ My i^gismund !”—is softly breathcfI 
in his ear. But he heard no more !—lie fell 


pierced by the dagger of Zarinski! 

would be the attempt to paint tltc 
that followed, a? the wretched mother 
threw herself by tlicfiSoSy of her murdered son, 
and, m aii the wildness of distratlion, called 
gpon the earth to open |pii hide lier from tht* 
sight ol^is murderer! while Zarinski, struck with 
horror and mnazement at fndmg his hands im¬ 
brued in his brother’s blood, stood modonless 
and specdilcss till roused,by the a])proacii rh 
iiz. “ Rash, violent Zariiiski,” exclaim¬ 


ed he in well-feigned horror; ‘‘ Who could have 
anticipated this! Why' I not here in tim< 
to prevent this fatal catastrophe! But some- 
diing must l>e done to avert its fatal consequen¬ 
ces. Rise, Madam, rise, I implore you ; for 
the sake of your son,—for the honour of your 
house, suppress these frantic exclamations It 
is possible,’’ added he, as he examined the wound 

u 2 
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of tlic unconscious Sigismund^ that this wound 
may not prove fatal Life is not extinct; he 
viay recover.” At this suggestion Natalie was 
again restored to reason ; she assisted in bind¬ 
ing up her son’s wounds, and would have had 
him carried to her own apartment, but for the 
earnest representations of Carlovitz, ‘ who was 
well aware that the wound was not mortal, and 
that if the mother and son*were thus reunited, 
there would be an end of all his deep laid 
schemes of aggrandizement. He, therefore, 
though with much difficulty, prevailed upon 
Natalie to relinquish this plan, and to allow him 
to take upon himself the sole management of 
her son, whom, he assured her, should be con¬ 
veyed to a small lodge at a short, distance from 
the castle, where the Princess Zarinski some- 

* >iu 

limes repaired to pass a day in its humble 
seclusion, when weary of the pomp and state of 
her more magnificent mansion; there, too, she 
could have ready access to her son without ex¬ 
citing animatlversion; and with many tears and 
tender recommendations of her treasure, she at 
length submitted, and suffered him to be con- 
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veyed thither by CarWitz and a creature of 
his whom he summoned for the purpose. While 
exhausted in mind and body by the events of the 
day, she suffered herself to be led half lifeless to 

her chamber by Sbpbi^ de F^ronce, who had 

( 

lingered hear the spdt^rlittle dreaming, however, 
of the dreadful termination of hertreacliervand 
malice. An hbur elapsed, durii% which time 
Natalie remained rather in a state of stufK'r 
than of repose, when the entrance of Zarinski 
roused her from this trance of stupefaction, and 
recalled to her the distinct impression of the re¬ 
cent scene. When her son entered her presence, 
her majestic air, blended with the heart-rending 
expression' of her countenance, awed while it 
softened even Zarinski, and he stood before her 
humbled and abashed. 

She shed no tears, but there was a calm de- 
spair which gave an expression of m<mumental 
sadness to the regular outline Of her sculptured 
beauty, infinitely more impressive than any 
gentler sorrow. She pressed her hand to her 
forehead, as if to summon recollection and firm¬ 
ness to her aid; at length she exclaimed with the 
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impulse of despair^j Does he live, or do 1 in 
my son behold a murderer—a fratricide Oh 

my mother exclaimed Zarinski, falling at her 
feet in an agony of remorse and sorrow ; for¬ 
give me—I knew not^ I dreamt not of the tie 
that united you; forgive me that so far I wronged 
you—’’ Emotion choked his utterance, and for. 
some minutes he was unable to pnbceed. Yet 
he still lives; he may recover ; and if years of 
penitence can efface this stain—At that instant 
Carlovitz entered. “ Np hope remains,” said he, 
with affected soleninityij ere this timej^all is pro¬ 
bably over,” ** My son! my son!” shrieked Natalie 
as she rushed towards the door. O detain me 
not,—let me hasten—let me fly to my Sigismundf 
—I will away,” gasped she, and as she spoke, she 
sunk down overpowered with the violence of 
her anguish. ^ Carlovitz approached,, and took 
her liaud. “ Lady, remember you have another 
son, the Prince Zarinski, the acknowledged heir 
to the honours of a noble house ; seek not then 
to tarnish your own fair fame, to bring liim to, 
perhaps, an ignominious death, by thus giving 
publicity to the unfortunate transaction of this 
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niglit.—You canuot at present visit the couch 
of the dying stranger without evincing the inte¬ 
rest you take in him, and thus betraying your¬ 
self to those whom I have left in attendance 
upon him, and who only know him as a wound¬ 
ed stPangcr discovered and brought home by me 
afl I journeyed from Moscow.—For the love of 
heaven—^for the sake of your unhappy son now 
before you, compose yourself here, Madam, for 
the present. 13iit you, Zarinski, you must Hy 
-—this is no safe abiding place for you; the 
stranger, whoever he may be, is liere in the suite 
of a foreign ambassador, consequently under his 
es{)ecial protection, and the assassination of a 
person so situated is not only a violation of the 
laws of hospitality, but one, likewise, of the law 
of nations, and cannot fail to be avenged. You 
must, therefore, depart. I have given orders 
for the means of flight to be prepared ; be you 
in readiness to avail yourself of them: not a 
moment is to be lost.”—“ Fly, then—Oh, fly 
ere yet it be too late—My son ! my son I** 
exclaimed the distracted mother, as she fold¬ 
ed him in one long embrace, “ fare well. 
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Carlo\itz seized tbe arm of Zarinski^ and 
conducted him down the great staircase. It 
was between light and dark^ the chill of early 
morning seemed to freeze the veins, ^d all the 
tumultuous feelings of contending pas^ons were 
for the moment condensed in one feel of icy 
weight, which pressed on the wretched exile‘s, 
lieart. The ancient banners, which decorated 
the hall, waved in melancholy presage as they 
passed to the door, where a horse stood ready to 
convey Zarinski from his paternal seat. The 
wind blew in sudden gusts, sotnetkoes roaring as 
in anger, for what is there in nature with which 
a troubled mind does not trace mmiogy jto its 
own feelings and situation ?—•'Sometimes hushed 
as if its silence were* to e?^ress that of death, 
Zarinski sprung on bis horse, and was quickly 
lost to view. 

■ (f 

Scarcely had Zarinski left the castle when 
Natalie was informed that d^e victim of his san.- 
guinary passion had breathed his last. To 
what followed she was insensible.- Days, weeks, 
months, rolled on; and when the Princess Za- 
rinaki first awoke from the state of passive stii* 
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jjefaction in which she had thus long remained, 
she found herself an inmate of the cotivcnt of 
Santa Chiara* Hither she had been conveyed 
by Carlovitz, and placed under the control of 
the Abbess, who was a pear relation, and prov¬ 
ed a fit coadjutor in his atrocious schemes. It 
was long ere the unfortunate Natalie could re¬ 
call distinctly the dreadful occurrences that had 
taken place ere her reason had fled ; but as me¬ 
mory gradually resumed its empire, the whole 
sad train of events presented themselves in array 
before her. Subsequent circumstances, too, cftme 
to her recollection; at first dimly and indistinctly, 
but, as her mind strengthened, these by degrees 
acquired all the clearness and consistency of re¬ 
ality. She remembered having been compelled 
to drink of a drugged bowl by Carlovitz, under 
the pretence of its being a soothing opiate, and 
she doubted not but that it had bix'ii tlie means 
of causing this dereliction of reason, and thus 
rendt^ring her a passive instrument in his hands. 

A 

Something, too, occurred to her of having been 
made to write and sign papers—she knew not 
what—of having been told, that, when slie was 
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t-iken from her home, she was going to her son. 
Yet she thought, with ominous dreads she had 
resisted the first attempts that were made to 
tear her thence, and had only yielded a pas¬ 
sive obedience on being told that Zarinski was 
dying, and that she must hasten to him. As 
all these things came slowly to mind, Natalie 
could no longer doubt that she and her sons had 
fallen victims to the treachery of Troubetskoi. 
That she herself had been permitted to live she 
could only ascribe to tliis—that Carlovitz had 
contrived, as her agent, to obtain the manage-^ 
nicnt of her vast estates, which he probably 
expected to retain while she lived, but which, at 
her death, would pass into other hands, and thus 
deprive him of the fruits of his too successful 
villany. Once, and only once, she had seen 
him since l)er entrance into tlic convent. He 
had visited her for the purpose of procuring her 
signature to certain papers of consequence ; and 
in answer to her demand to be permitted to quit 
her confinement, and return to her own coun¬ 
try, he liad assured her she would be at liberty 
to depart whenever he thought she might do 
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so with credit and safety ; but that the Rus¬ 
sian Government, as well as that of France, 
had caused the strictest investigation to be njude 
relative to the murder that had been committed 
within her walls ; that diligent search was still 
making, and large rewards offered for the ap¬ 
prehension of Zarinski, who, he assured her, in 
the most solemn manner, had hitherto escaped, 
and was now in safe hiding, under his care and 
protection. To add weight to his asseverations, 
he offered to l>e the bearer of any communica¬ 
tion she might wish to make to her son, pro¬ 
mising that she should receive an answer from 
him in return. Natalie’s judgment was not con¬ 
vinced by Carlovitz’s reasoning, plausible as he 
contrived to render it; but she felt that she was 
in his power, and for the present she was com¬ 
pelled to submit. 

“At times, indeed, giving way to despair, she 
was half tempted to embrace tbc profession she 
foresaw she would one day be compelled to adopt, 
and by thus renouncing the wwld, its griefs, 
and cares, devote herself to preparation for that 
happier region where she hoped to be for ever 
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reunited to the lamented objects of her afec- 
tion.'" 

It was at this time that her acquaintance with 
Bertha and Jane commenced: the consequences 
it produced will appear hereafter.—Meantime 
the narrative retorts to that period. 
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Man i« an bar^ whose cbordi^ elude the sights 
Each yielding harmony dispos'd aright; 

The scene revers'd, (a task which, if he please, 

God in a moinent executes with ease,) 

Ten thousand thousand strings at once go loose, 

I.ost, till he tune diem, all their power and use. 

No wounds like those a i^unded spirit feels, 

No core for such till God, who makes them; heals* 

CowpEB, 

Scarcely had Bertha awoke to the strange 
and eventful discovery tliat had taken place 
the preceding night, by which she beheld in 
the sister lolante the mother of her husband, 
when the following note from the Padre Guar- 
diano was delivered to her. It was dated La- 
verna*— 

I entreat, lady, that you would deign to 
come here without delay a dying penitent 
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claims my constant attendance, else 1 would in 
person make this request► But I ask this fa* 
vour of you in the name of humanity, and im* 
plorc you not to refuse, as you value the peace 
of your own soul, when death shall summon 
you away. 

t 

Michele.’* 

*r 

Jane,*’ said Bertha, holding out the paper 
to her, worn as I am by the conflict of feel¬ 
ings, which have harassed my mind, I cannot 
hesitate to obey this summons.” Jane hastily 
glancing it over, acquiesced, Although,” said 
she, with a distressed look, ^ there is a tempest 
gathering in the air, this is not the moment 
for you to be agitated by any new events, or to 
brave the fury of the elements.’We must go, 

however,*’ rejoined Bertha, and never, could 

► 

I be the better for sparing myself, when the 
welfare of another demanded my exertion.—But 
shall wc he allowed to go I will soon set¬ 

tle that mutter,” cried Jane, and she prepared to 
tlireatcn the Abbess, by applying to the British 
ambassador at Florence in case of a refusal. 
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But no sooner had she made known her wish 
to leave the convent, than, to her surprise, she 
received a ready acquiescence to her request, 
accompanied with expressions of courtesy and 
friendly adieus. The friar who brought the note 
waited to accompany them, and wrapping them¬ 
selves in their cloaks, without farther prepara¬ 
tion, they set forth. In-their hurry and agita- 
* 

tion, tliey forgot to leave any .message for the 
nun; but Jane had not walked many paces 
from the convent walls, when suddenly recol¬ 
lecting herself, she flew back in breathless agita¬ 
tion, To her request, however, to be allowed 
to take something out of her apartment, which 
slie had forgotten there, she received for an¬ 
swer, that wdtatever she had left should be 
sent after her, upon making the request in due 
form to the Abbess;—but that some solemn 
rites prevented the admission of strangers. 
Her entreaties proved fruitless, but she waited 
for some time while the portress went with a mes¬ 
sage from her, which proved equally unavail¬ 
ing. She gazed anxiously at the threatening 
aspect of the weather, that portended a stotm, 
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and, yielding to the force of present Circumstan¬ 
ces, she hastened away to Bertha, to whom she 
imparted her regret at not having heCti able to 
leave a word for the nun. They were mu¬ 
tually provoked at themselves for their omission, 
nor could they have been reconcile to their un¬ 
pardonable forgetfulness, had not Jane recollect¬ 
ed that the Padre Superior was certainly friend- 
ly to them all, and would contrive means to es- 
tahlish a communication between them. Un- 
willing, howevei*^ till it should become necessary, 
to agitate her frlerid, by an account of her pri¬ 
vate interviews with the latter, or of the unex¬ 
plained mysterious incidents which slie had wit¬ 
nessed, Jane limited her expressions to bare 
liopes, that Don Michele could, and would as- 
^st them in their wish, and made light of the 
regret she felt at her omission, in order not to 
grieve Bertha uhne<iessarily ; and they cemti- 
mied their way in silence, towards the sanctua¬ 
ry of Laverna. 

They liad nearly a mile to walk before they 
reached the foot of the rock on which Laverna 
stands. Scarcely had they gone half way, 
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when the gathering clouds sent forth long 
sheets of lightning which illumined the whole of 
the valley of the Cassentine» and glittered on 
the line of the Arno, then left a profound dark¬ 
ness which prevented their discerning their foot¬ 
steps. The convent bell tolled, and a torch, 
from time to time, gleamed with a red beacon 
light from the high mountain’s chapel; and now 
the thunder began to roll at distance with hol¬ 
low sound, which seemed the muttering of 
some convulsion of the earth rather than the 
electric shock oi heaven, while every instant 
the lightnings flashed quicker succession 
above their heads, and appeared to shake the 
ground they trod. They paused involuntarily, 
and the friar uttered a short prayer. Again 
the lightnings darted around? Bvery leaf of the 
trees (for they had now reached the, mount of 
Laverna) were individually illuminated, and not 
a stone on their rocky path but was brilliant 
with electric fire. The yawning caverns were 
made bright with light, as if the secrets of the 
womb of earth were to be explpred» Yet still 
the storm increased louder, and more loud re- 
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sounded the voice of the tempest ? and so iiiees- 
sant were the l#rM fires, that darted im all direC‘« 
tions arotmd, thai #ie senses became canfonnd^ 
ed by tko warnng and Bertha and 

Jane obliged to leint' bpon their Conductor. 

'They did not, however,^ Cbcp^s iheir fears 
otherwise than b|j^ ^Ott ejaciilatioiis, which in • 
voluntarily bwdce Jrom their lips^' And at 
every step they now more distinctly heard the 
conveitt bell, which ohMfed with a pi*6mijSfe 
<^f slmlter. ‘^hey had readied the drst Mail 
chapd<m the mountain, when a sheet of electric 
matter appeared to Involve them in its blaze; 

, V 

at the same instiinty a hurst c€ thunder rattled 
round them, wid^h, prolonged by the; repetition 
of a thousand ech^s, mid the crash of a gigan¬ 
tic oalc, which fell shivered to piece# across their 
path, left them for some moments nearly‘ depriv¬ 
ed of sense v buty with this exploskm, the ele¬ 
mental strife' seemed' exulad,-^torrents of rain 

, I 

broke froHi^ the relenting clouds^and, in a 
few moments, every mountmn rill swelled to a 
streaOi; andy pouring over the road, washed 
them in a fiiood of waters, which impeded their 
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progress. At tibis moment, when nearly' over¬ 
come by fatigue and terror, footsteps were heard 
advancing, and, by some covered lights, they 
soon saw a procession of friars ocaning towards 
them, sent by the Padre Guardiano^ with letters 
for Jane and Bertha. The whole convent had 
been engaged.in prayers during the tempest; 
and Michele, at length, alarmed by the protract¬ 
ed absence of the messenger he had sent, dis- 
patchefl the several friars to ascertain if any 
thing had befallen him. Alarmed for their 
safety, he awaited their arrival with the utmost 
anxiety, and came Uut to the outward court to 
receive them. Blessed be Heaven,’’ said he, 
you are safe and he conducted them to rite 
parlour where female travellers are received, 
I have rejxmted often,” be said, since my 
messenger went to you, for the reason of my 
sending him is in part done away. "The re¬ 
quest 1 made was for a dying person, who ap¬ 
peared then not to have many moments more tC 
pass on earth, and he entreated, with a fervour 
I could not combat, as the last^, demand one 
who would shortly cease to bd*oounted with the 
VOL. III. 


1 
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living,—^Alt I wouWi send for you*”—For 
me !” cried Be]^that, tmwg pale and ^mbUng 
violently. ,Who; is hef What can anyone 
have to say to me ? I atO; ^ot con^^ous of hav¬ 
ing wronged any •body.’^She |»ansed, breath¬ 
less with agitatiQU and curiosityi But 
one wrot^ed y4|Ui^ lady said the Fadr© Guar- 
diano. Is there no one whom you ean think 
of, whose parting soul would not rest till they 
had obt^nned your forgiveness P”—** Tell me 
what you me^n, 1 conjure you ; this is no time 
to speak fo inc in mystery,*’ rejoii^ Bertha* 
<< Calm yourself, lady; whoever this perscm is, 
the immediate danger is past; and a phyrician 
sent for from Florence, who is just arrived, for¬ 
bids the 1©^ agitation being ciw^d. I have 
only,, the^ore, to lament hayfoghaeu tbe occa¬ 
sion of bringiugt you out at such an hour, and 
on such a night, unnecei^uwtly- you are 
here, however, and as tlm. return be un¬ 

pleasant and dangeroifs, ’^i|l you give me your 
'at^ntion,^lady, while I x^lft^ som^ facts which 
may no^ prove uninteresting to you, aiid which 
have excited in me the most lively interest 
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With eager chrioeity Bertha acceded td the 
proposition; a ^re was made, and eve¬ 
ry precaution tahen which circumstances ad¬ 
mitted of, dry their garments and restore 
them to comfort. All, save B^tha and Jane, 
left the room; and the Padre Guafdiano, trim¬ 
ming the brass lamps, paused for a short time, 
as if to summon resolution to utter what seemed 
labouring in his mind. ^ He then > commenced a 
narration in a low tone of voice, which his 
hearers only interrupted some occasional 
starts and involuntary ex^l^uH^ns that were 
forced from them aS the tale Jiroceeded. 

It is, t think, nearly a twelvemonth ago 
that some affairs relative to the convent called 
me into Provence. 1 travelled Wlone, and ‘ on 
foot. In crossing the Col de Tende, on my 
way to Monacco, I was overtaken by such a 
tempest as we had this night* No house was 
near ; I sought shelter in the natural caverns 
made by some rocks, a httle the road ; but 
great was my surprise, and, 1 confess, alarm, 
when an armed man, ferocipus in appearance, 
rushed out, grasped my arm, and demanded 
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what I wanted. I on this cojQ^manding 

figure with fidarm een<iinly,yct a sihgoiar 
ly and gi^ace accompanied the wildness of his 
expression, and even, at such a moment, left me 
hot wholly insensible to their influence. I sim- 
plv stated the truth/ and deihanded him^ for 
charity's sake, to grant ;tbe asylum I sought. 
He looked at mo a moment in silence—^ silence 
which I interpreted to be the forerunner of my 
ilcath, and almost unconsciouslv^ I uttered a 
prayer recommending iny «oul to Heaven. 
The man let go his grasp, and, linking to the 
ground, covered his face with his hands, and 
rolled in apparent agony of spirit. It was now 
my turn to give the aid l a moment before re¬ 
quested for lAyself. Friend,"’ I said, tell 
me if there is ought 1 can do to relieve your 
sufferings ? Be they bodily or inental^ perhaps 
I may not be wholly unable to afford you re¬ 
lief. See,’* I said, here is.my scrip,^it is not 
unprovided with means for the restoration of 
bodily health; and I am too much a sem of 
ca4*e myself not to have some healing balm of' 
mefntal kind also in store for others.” He rais- 
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ed himself fmm the earth,—looked at me 
hxedly, and tlien exclainietl, “ You are too 
rich.” Again he seiaed . me .with convulsive- 
grasp—when I knew not what to expect of vio¬ 
lence. “ Yes,’' he added, you are richer than 
if you had the world's wealth j—you can pray, 
-*-1 cannot ray tongue okaves to-ray mouth 
when I would articulate the words of adoration, 
and the heavy knell of despair rxjige in ray ears, 
allowing no other voice tO hreathe a sound.” 
Fears for niy own safety in some degree sub¬ 
sided. My! ootnpanion held me and gazed at 
m© fixedly? but it was with>a mournful expres¬ 
sion. For some time we remained silent,—at 
length he again left me, and going to the mouth 
of the cavern, while the storm raged, he laugh¬ 
ed aloudt, * and said it was bravely done.' It, 
s^med now ci^rtain that I wasi in a mank^'^ 
power; but inwardly commending myself to the 
protection of Him who ^tilleth the raging of the 
waves, I remained witli tolerable composure, 
waiting the end of this adventure, for, near an 
hour. During the time the fury of the ele¬ 
ments was at their highest, this wild unknown 
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i-emained in the mouth dF the cavern, some¬ 
times ihouting, sonsetimes laughing, till the laugh 
descended to a long and melancholy cry. It 
was not like a human voice-^but when the.tem¬ 
pest subsided, he groaned from the depth of a 
wounded conscience^ end said that his eompa-* 
nions were pent up again in theii^ earthly ca^* 
verns, and that he toe must retire within that 
one which.had been ordained as bis prison. 
Then I evidently .beard dre wd^ of a man 
whose reason had and { only of 

persuading him to allow me to depaii. I Jinade 
an offer to do so—uttering a^blesnng upon this 
unliappy being) and requesting him to receive 
my thanks for hk oourtesyi . ** Couitesy,'*’ he 
said, with scornful cmiile, and looking Berody at 
me: “ What, you-—yOu a man of beaven> in 
heaven-dev<^;ed gntb, and lie,—out upon you 
miscreant—I did not do that.” The rebuke 

• a 

struck me, and I simply said, I only wished to 
be courteous to you, and to persuade you to al¬ 
low me to pass on my road.^ But that you 
not,'’ he answered quickly, and once more 
taking my arm, he led me to the inner part of 
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tire cAve^ bidding me be still its 1 valued my 
life. I Was in iic^:nikt|»nstaiiee which enabled 
me tb dispbey iMs WaywiPfd being, and re¬ 
mained In ^ute AskmishHienti awaiting my fate. 
He felt about the ground, as I ooneeived, to 
in# fiomeiiistrimieiitof destruetion. When, to 
my great relief, he'^gatheted up smnething, with 
Which striking fire, he lighted a small lamp, that 
sdon Showed me that I was in a cave which had 
been inhahiied ftw some dmS ;-*^a rude bed, va¬ 
rious uteiisils fur the use of dally food, dbthes, and 
a cjructfix, mettny view. I knew not what tothmk, 
what W> expect. am a miseraye man,” smd the 

Unaccountable person,but be not alarmed. I 
am A very child,'” he added, mid again covexing 
his face, seaoaed bumd in inward horror. Again 
looking up, he said, You are a good man—I 
think you are,** passing the lamp before my fea*. 
tures, and looking at me with* scrutinizing 
glance.—** I have dreamed of such a one, and 
you must not forsake me.”—I thought I saw a 
relenting softness in the countenance of the speak¬ 
er.—I assured him it was not my wish to forsake 
any body to whom I could be of use; but that 
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the duties of my profesAtM called me hence.-—I 
will pass the tiight with you,'*’ I added, “ in 
converse and in player; but promise me by 
to-morrow’s dawn you will not detain me* I have 
done nothing to injure you, do^not injure me. I 
adjure you, by that holy emblem^ of Christian 
union,” pointing to the crucifix. Will you, 
indeed, stay all night H^Hh me ?” rejoined he, 
with tremulous rapture. And i»411 you not 
deceive me, or fly'away to llei^ven.f”-—^ How 
can I fly?” I aaid, ondeavmiting to recall 
senses which I began to perceive wandered from 
some heavy calamity, but were not entirely 
gone. “ How can I fly ^away ? Am ;»ot I a 
man, with all the mflrinitteSt of httiaan nature- 
subject to the laWt of mottalit}v and for the 
present dependent upcai' 3 FOur will ?** 'He listen.- 
ed attentively to me§ andf when I ceasefl speak¬ 
ing, replied, ** It is a loi)g time since I Imve 
heard a human voice, and it is very sweet to me 
to hear it, although 1 do not quite understand 
what you are saying. If I wjis sure you would 
be kind to me,” he added, taking my hand; 

“ but I do not think any one was ever really 
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kind to oncrrp-one; bat she wa.<? an 

angel, aild I eoi4d i^tlive with her,'” Well,'*' 
I replied^ huna^milB^ his fancy, and seeming to 
enter into tlte^illusions which h^ glanced at, I 
am certain that if yon would follow aiy example 
ju^ now,«tr.tbafc* say your ; prayers and lie 
down to rest, the angel who has left you would 
return to you, and if, when you wake, you have 
not yet found her, I could propose to you to »c* 
company me to-morrow to the holy shrine oi 
St Frances, and seek in penitence and seclu¬ 
sion for tliat peace which you see you have not 
found here*” “ Your words are very musical/’ 
he said; “ repeat them over to me and 
I again, following hi« humour, repeated my 
wwds. But do you not know I am obliged 
to remain hete he added* We are never 
allowed to go out but when the storm rages.”-— 
“ Pardon me,” I said, ypu are mistaken ; you 
arc under the inftuence of a waking dream; but 
let me give you some of a cordial I possess, 
Lie down to rest, and should you not wake and 
find yourself free to accompany me, I will allow- 
you to make of me what you choose.” “ In 

I 2 
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truth,” he replied, spoakitig at eveiy nvord more 
languidly, “ t hive tteed ^ rest. It a long 
time since 1 hdve slept, and I am very ill be¬ 
sides.*^ I saw the truth of what he ««kid depict* 
cd in his hollow eye. The fever which so re¬ 
cently shone there had passed away> and with 
it had faded the oolouHUg and fire which con¬ 
veyed s6 ferocious an expression to features now 
distended by malady, and softened into a death¬ 
like calm. I ^oolt !dome wttie fW>m my scrip, 
and adding to It a few drops of an opiate infu¬ 
sion, easily persuaded him to sWallov^ the dose; 

then I poured forth a prayer for him and for 

* 

myself, during which he hung his head and 
covered his face* ' When I inished He thanked 
me, and said, You a measenger of peace.** 
T conducted him to few couch, «lrtd, sitthig on 
the side of it, he continued to hold my hand, 
which ever and anon he grasped with renewed 
anxiety; fend once or twice, as ticep was stealing 
over him, he started, and said, ^ You%hall not 
leave me.’’ At length he dropped in profound 
slumber. I could have fled—for a moment I 
was tempts to do so. Personal preservation 
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suggested the impulse. Thank God, a nobler 
motive prevailed, and I contented myself with 
removing,from the p^on of the sleeping man 
all weapons which could have been turned 
against my own safety, and placed them under 
my garment Havpig taken this precaution, I 
determined to await the xitoming, according to 
my promise, and trust to Providence to bless the 
revive which humanity had inspired. But, 
lady, I did not close my eye, axa! now and then 
I glanced with alarm towards the cavern's 
mouth, lest it dliould be the haunt of lawless 
assassins its Well as the abode of remorse. But 1 
thank God I had resolution to remain. When 
day light broke the unhappy being was still 
sleeping m calm undisturbed slumber. I ven-- 
tured gently 0 arqu^ him,—not without 
apprehemdoU: as tq the consequence. He 
gazed around with the uncertainty of one 
whose senses had been suspmided, then said,— 
I remember perfectly,—Oh, do not forsake 
me,' let me go with you.-^You are to me as 
a light, and if I go not with you 1 shall re¬ 
turn to darkness.^ In fine, after some more 
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speeches, in which reason md despair alternate- 
ly combated for mastery, be set out with me, 
and I knew ncrt whether to be thankful for hav¬ 
ing, in a tetnpt^ary manner at least, be^n the 
humble instrument of restoring a fellow ereatiire 
to recovery, or to laokent the interest he bad ex¬ 
cited, in the event of its being impossible to re^ 
store him effectually to peace. Ever since he 
arrived here, now nearly a year, he has conti* 
nued to recover and relapse, and one circum. 
stance occurred, not very long ago, which has 
been the occasiottof a fresh accesa of fever and 
mental derangement, which makes his life de¬ 
spaired of. .1 received a fetter from Florence, . 
brought by one of our own fraternity, who had 
Ijeen accosted there in the streets,by a peasant 
and entrusted with it* This letter informed 
me, that an infant was dying in Florence, whose 
unhappy mother implc^ed my advice and assist¬ 
ance. The letter fell into the bands of my un** 
fortunate proteg^* He read, and became the 
victim of those paroxysms which I had formei^ 
ly witnessed, and wlnich its contents seemed to 
have renewed. Yet he would not suffer him- 
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self to be questioned as to theoause of his agita^ 
tion, and the casual words that fell from him, 
I imagined wei^ the mere railings of insanity. 
I need hot tell yoUi lady, that I repaired to 
Flcfirence; when I arrived there J found the in¬ 
fant dead, but affixed to its bosom was a jewel— 

“ Say, holy father^ »what of that jewel P’’ cried 
llertha, eagerly graspmg his arm. The Padre 
regained her for a moment with surprise, not 
unmixed with emotion. That jewel, lady, 
was once mine ;-*-but ask me not now I pray 

U (tr 

you concernii^ it,” added *’be with agitation- 
“ Suffer me now to proceed in my narrative. 
That jewel alone would, from me, have insured 
it all of care and tenderness, if these could have 
availed to its cold remains! The mother had 
departed, no one knew whither, leaving servants 
and hirelings to attend its fimeral- These wore 
all paid amply, and no cost was spared to 
afford every circumstance of pomp and of dis¬ 
play, as you yourself witnessed, which could 
denote that the departed was a child of 
luxury and wealth. To me, the careless faces 
of the mercenaries, and the idle pride of this 
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world's vanities^ added much to the melancholy 
interest of tiie scene, nor should I have swelled 
the crowd oi venal attendants, had not various 
interests induced me to Temain. When I saw 
you, lady,'*’addressing himself to Bertha; ** when 
I beheld your genuine emotion, an emotion not 
merely excited by the fbelkigs of humanity and 
of reflection, but evidently by those which were 
only a link of some great duun of prior interest, 
1 became, in a eertain degree, anxious to dis* 
cover in what manneT your fate was allied with 
that of the parents of this child,-^ndif, without 
infringing on the duties of hospitality and protec* 
lion, to which I conceive every bring is entitled, 
I might now ask to be infcMPined of your history 
without reserve, you would infinitely oblige me, 
—and I should not, indeed I should not, prove 
unworthy of such confidence-** A fro^ from 
Jane, and a distressed look Srom Bertha, was a 
sufiicient reply, and with an air of disappoint¬ 
ment, he went on to say : Whatever are your 
reasons of concealment, believe me, mine for 
wishing to discover your secret proceeds frcmi 
no selfish motive whatever. But, to return to 
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th 0 iew^ 'wi»*dsil have y«t to add, in completion 
of the history 1 have heen detailing :-«^The 
stranger received me# on my return to Lavema 
ftrom FlcMrenicc, with all that agitation which I 
expected, and when 1 informed him of the ulti* 
mate issue of the event, be sunk into a deep de- 
j^tion, from which he could not be roused. His 
willing penances became more severe, and the dis« 
order has made rapid advances. Once, while you 
were here, 1 contrived to lead him to the highest 
part oi the rock which overhangs the road that 
leads to the convent, when you were walking be¬ 
low, He beheld you, and suddenly relapsed into 
one of his frenzied fits, called upon the name of 
Bertha,--Hspoke of an injured wife,^—of amurder- 
ed inan,~Qf a false mistress,«Mi^and raved in all 
the wildness of despair. Ever idnce that unfortu¬ 
nate day, he has become worse, and with renewed 
interest on my part, and much regret at the.ex¬ 
periment 1 made to discover what part h^ bore 
in the clue of that mystery which envelopes you, 
I am induced to hazard this last attempt to serve 
him, by informing you of all I know, and en¬ 
treating for him an interview, wh^h may be the 
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means of giving'pcace to his parting soul. Last 
night he called me to his bedside,—spcd&e ra¬ 
tionally,-—told me he had not long to live, and 
conjured me to inform him whether he had 
dreamed that 1 led him to such a spot, meamng 
the one from which ha beheld you, and pointed 
out two female figures walking belo^.,—or if, in¬ 
deed, such a circumstance were real, and not vi¬ 
sionary. To this I answered the truth. A momen¬ 
tary light of hope and exultation illumined his fea¬ 
tures, as he cried, It yfs^ herself—*! may yet 
atone. But is she here ? Where is she? do hot 
deceive me,—do nut deceive a dying man,*” I told 
him where you were, and informed him how I 
had become acquainted with you. The various 
emotions which racked him during my short story 
sufficiently ^ proved the interest he took in the 
being I spoke of. He subdued these, however, 
sufficiently to talk with calmness, and to adjure 
me, by all my hopes in this world and the next, 
to procure an interview with you. I promised 
him I would ; and now, lady, do you,—can you 
bjame me, that I have thus brought you here, 
and thus unknown to you, and without asking 
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your consent, endeftvoured to bring about this 
promise ?” 

Bertha had scarcely breath to answer, scarce¬ 
ly reason left to distinguish the various circum¬ 
stances related by the Padre Guardiano, or put 
them in sUch order as to produce a regular re¬ 
sult. At length she said, I believe it will be 
my duty to do as you would have me. Oh, 
Heaven^ give aiie strieiigth to enable me to under^ 
go the scene which is now opening before me.*''’— 
“ But not to-riight,” said Jane; surely you 
would not have ber~^ turning with clasped hands 
and eager expression of entreaty to the Padre 
Michele—You would not have her to-night 
undergo more excitement ?—Let her rest now, 
and to-morrpw we will*endeavour to prepare for 
this dreaded interview# Permit us at present 
to seek repose in the FOresteiia. The storm is 
passed away, and we can safely depart.” The 
Padre Guardiano sent for two of his most trusty 
brethren, and having bade the saints to keep 
them in their care, he dismissed them with his 
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CHAPTER XII. 

. . I I .- What Bubtile hole is tliis, 

Whose mouth is covet’d with rode growing briars ? 

Upon whose IcaveO arc dropf now dlied blood. 

As fresh as morning’s dow distiii’d oQ^doorors ? 

A very fatal place it seems to me. 

Suakespeahe. 

« It is,—it mast be,” said starting 

from a troubled sleep; but how does lie come 
here ? Why has he left her he loved ? Wliat 
has touched his oonscience, and melted him to 
penitence ?” A latent feeing, natural, but not, 
perhaps, what it ought to have been, made her sigh 
as she said, “ And if this is indeed so, my duly 
calls me to forget the past—to strive to console 
him—to bind myself once more to his fortunes, 
and become the associate of his fate. I am his 
wife—and yet, alas | how much of misery is 
there in the thought.” While Bertha conversed 
with her friend, and prepared herself for the 
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endurance of the^^ painful duties, the latter, not¬ 
withstanding the interest which this subject ex¬ 
cited, did not forget their promise to the nun of 
the Santa Chiara,—how could she, when that 
nun was the mother-in-law of Bertha ?—and re¬ 
solved in her mind how she could l^st fulfil it, 
in despite of the circumstances which had arisen 
to make them leave the convent. With this in¬ 
tention, therefore, sought the Padre Guar- 
diano ; and^ having easily obtained an audience, 
they met in the long covered cloister, which 
leads from the great chapel to that of the chapel 
of the saint himself; and there, safe from pry¬ 
ing curiosity, as they walked along, Jane open¬ 
ed the subject of her ihscourse by saying, that 
she thought he must be tbe friend of the nim 
lolante. Are you not and she fixed her 
searching eyes upon a countenance whose ex¬ 
pression sufficed to^ve her an answer in the af¬ 
firmative. Then am I certain,'’ said Jane, 
“ though I know not exactly how, that she is 
nearly related to the dying man whom you har¬ 
bour here. I tun also certain that she dislikes 
the profession she has assumed; and that, for 
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some I’caBon or other, the Abbess wislies to 
force her into fulfilling her half-formed towS.” 

While she spoke, the agitation of her com* 
panion became more and more excessive^ and 
Jane beheld, with the utmost alarm and dis¬ 
tress, the effect her words had produced*upon 
him. 

At length, making an effort to subdue his 
emotion, with some difficulty he seemed to oed- 
lect himself, and said, It would be vain in me 
to attempt to deny tlie deep and vital interest I 
take in what you Jiave mentioned; but this is 
no time for entering into a detail of the causes 
which render the fate of loiantc so interesting-— 
so important to me. Suffice it, that| in the ex-, 
tremity of her distress at the discovery she had 
made of i$ome nefarious cmispiracy to detain and 
forcibly to compel her to take the veil.in the 
Nunnery of Santa Chiara, she addressed to me 
a letter of appeal and ex^anation, and im¬ 
plored my interference. As the superior of the 
convent she addressed me—as one whose most 
sacred duty it was to protect the friendless, and 
succour the oppressed, she adjured me—»AJas ! 
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she knew not that* by a still higher claim, she 
might have commanded every faculty of my be- 
ing,”«—lie struck; his hatKl convulsively on his 
forehead^ and for some minutes was unable to 
proceed. 

Jane was too delicate to break this silence of 
strong emotion, and after a few moments, he re¬ 
gained sufficient composure to enable him to 
proceed.' 

This letter shemust have found the utmost 
difficulty in transmitting to me, and so great is 
the interval that has elapsed betwixt the time of 
her writing and of my receiving it, that she must 
have despaired of its having reached me, and 
therefore again addressed to me tlie billet which 
you have now delivered to me. But my zeal, 
thougli tardy, has not been remiss; my ven¬ 
geance, though late, shall——’’ 

A momentary hectic tinged the pale cheek of 
the Padre, but he checked liimself, and smiting 
his breast, “ Alas !” said he—Have not years 
of suffering yet subdued in me those worldly 
feelings of wrath and revenge ?” He sighed 
deeply, and his head sank on his bosom as in 
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deep dejection. Agw he resumed.-^’* I am 
but recently returned from Florence, where for¬ 
tunately I overtook the Pope’s Legate, and by 
representing this singular case, (too long at jpre- 
sent to detail,) I obtained an instrument, signed 
by him, to release her from her engagement; so 
that, if any violence be attempted, woe to the 
community who commit such an outrage. The 
Abbess dare not openly disregard such an or¬ 
der.’* But may she not,** added d^ane speaking 
quickly, “ may s^ not sedretly have myrmir 
dons to do her pleasure F And I apprehend, 
from the inuendos of lolante, that the worst is 
to be feared." What mean you ?” rejoined 
the Padre, with extreme agitatiom Not a stone 
of the convent walls shall remain upon another, 
or ere to-morrowa dawn lolante is safely plac-ed 
with you and your friend. But we must pro¬ 
ceed with caution and by gentle means first. 
Win you, lady, be the bearer of a letter from me, 
in which I will inclose this instrument, and which 
must gain you instant admittance within the con¬ 
vent.^*’ ‘‘Willingly,” answered Jane, who lived 
but when she could be actively employed in the 
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service of,, otheie; when suddenly recollecting 
Berth%^nnd the trial which awaited her, she add. 
ed, with a distressed look, “ but my friend —— 
how can I leave her at such a moment P Yet, 
perhaps, I am in fact serving her by serving 
lolante.*” She paused a moment. I will con* 
suit with Bertha, and then be guided by her 
will. Await ■ me here but a few moments, and 
you shall have my answer.”, With her own 
fleet mountain step she sought her friend, and 
found her in her favourite beech-wood. “ I 
am glad/* smd the latter, dial you ore come. I 
have been revolving in my mind the wondrous 
circumstances which have been detailed to us by 
Padre Michele, and P9 doubt remains in regard 
to the identity of the persons who figure in this 
mysterious stmry • It appears to me, therefore, to be 
my duty to repair to this unhappy man, and ad¬ 
minister whatever consolation I .can to soothe 
and to restore him to peace. For this purpose 
I have written a few lines, which I beg you to 
give to the Padre, and tell him he may him¬ 
self read and judge of the propriety of present¬ 
ing them to his patient, whenever he may be 
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able to receive ^mh infofttMition. Jane felt re* 

t 

lieved by the de^r^ of cbnfidenoe^ which her 
friend seemed inclined to‘ |daee in 4lte good and 
friendly ecclesiastic. It Seemed as if IVovkienee 
had pointed him out jftjT an aid and a refuge,— 
and prudence gave wS^^^to circumstances of 
the moment. We will go together to the Pa¬ 
dre Michele/’rejoined Jane, ‘*and^ while you arc 
placing that conhdelice in him which it ap^sws 
so nc’cessary not to withlicdd^ I wiU return to 
the Santa Chiiira, and endeavour to elucidate 
the mystery attached* to. loiante^'s fate,—a fate 
w liich in itself would be interesting, but which, as 
it is connected with yours, is painfully so,—and 
this suspense is worse than any certainty.” The 
friends being agreed upon this matter, they quick¬ 
ly joined the Padre, and Bertha having requested 
the favour of his listening to the story dhe had to 
relate, a favour readily granted, Jane tocdt her 
way to the Santa Chiara, accompanied by a 
trusty peasant, and bearing the letter of the 
Padre Michele, and that from the Pope’s Legate, 
releasing lolante from her promissory vows. 
For once Jane had preferred the conveyance 
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m h0r9el»ack to her own agUe 9t&p ; but her 
conductor could otilj |»oeure a very kirry ass 
Ibr hk “«endce» which 4|uioldy proved a mat¬ 
ter of some torment to Jane. The horse she 
rode was impatient of restraint, and with dif- 
dculty could she regulate its pace* Having 
reached a short green sward, at the foot of the 
rbck on which the convent stands, the animal 
seemed aware of the opportunity which offeretl 
to indulge its vivacity, and its rider, much inclin¬ 
ed to favour its humour, called to her attendant, 
as she gave it the rein, not tq hurry himself, for 
that she knew h^r road well; and he unable, 
and unwilling perhaps, to keep pace with his 
youthful componkm, remained quietly mid con¬ 
tentedly ambling on at the serious slow step of his 
humble conveyancer. Jane soon lost sight and 
thought of him, and with her mind intent only 
on the subject of her friend, of the nun, and of 
all the curious events of the late few days, she 
did not perceive some persons of suspeious ap- 
peorance who gazed at her from' one of the 
many caverns that lie along the rock side, and 
« continued fearlessly ami heedlessly to proceed^ 

VOL. III. K 
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whentsiiddcnly she felt her steed ari‘ested by 
one of three men who were well mounted^ and 
whose persons wera concealed by large cloaks 
and slouched hats. In one of them, neveithe- 
Icss, she thought she tecc^nized the description 
of Carlovitz. Surprise and fear were the first 
emotions of which she was sensible ^the ne:?ct 
>vas indignation. ‘‘ Where wOuld you hurry 
nu! to, contrary to my yrill I am a British 
sul>ject under protection of a British minister/' 
—“ Wc shall do nothing mth you^ I hope, 
that you can complain of reasonably, — we 
only intend to enjoy your society for a short 
time/' was the replyTherefore* lady, if you 
please, resign tlie reins of your steed to my com¬ 
panion here, he will lead on to mountain paths 
that are not devoid of charms^” There was a 
fictitious assumption of courteous language, and 
manners, made use of rather in ridicule than in 
rourtesy, which provoked Jane, and she replied 
in a more lofty tone than was usual with her, 
My business calls me away, suffer me to de- 
|mi*t whither I am bound, and, if you, on the 

contrary, compel mo to go whither 1 would not, * 

10 
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you may find to your cost^ that an Englishwo¬ 
man cannot he tbm trepanned with impunity/’ 
—‘‘ An Englishwoman/Mke xdi women, I find, 
can talk,” said the principal person of the l)ri- 
gands; “ but at presmt^ I have no time for con- 
vtSfsaticm, and you have a good way to ride be¬ 
fore night.^Thereforo, lady, allow me to take 
my leave, tny Mend will show the way.” And, 
at the same time, mmther of the men applying 
the whip to Jane'*s steed, and seizing the rt'in, 
they set off at a smart canter, from which no 
roughness of road, or in^qindity of hill or 
dale had power to make them desist, ’What¬ 
ever Jane’s first emotions were, they now chan¬ 
ged their nature, atnl like any other female in 
a similar situation, astonishment gave way to 
alarm. Once or twice she attempted again to 
reason, and to represent to her attendants that 
they might become sufferers themselves from 
making her suffer. But to such representations 
she was only thanked in an ironical manner, and 
asked in her turn, whether she thought that they 
were taking all that trouble about her, without 
first considering, whether it was most likely to 
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lienefit or lb injure them.—-** Put not youiself in 
pain bn our aceount,*^ continued the ^leaker, 
we shall tiike gobd ^fdTe of our precious selves.'’ 
After riding for a emisfderable time, at as 
quick a pace as the irery indifferent roads would 
admit of, Jane began td feel lassitude of body; 
and the fever of anxiety endurbd on her 
friend’s account was fuDy equal, if not su¬ 
perior, to that whibh she suffered on her own. 
For tliough not affecting a disin^restedness be¬ 
yond that hunaan \affe<^on,^! 9 he‘r£^soned na¬ 
turally that this force was not'ns^ on her per¬ 
son for any sinister intentions to herself, but 
merely to prevent the us0 she might have been 
of to lolante or^ to BeTth^ whose fates she felt 
convinced were cJofeeiy interwoven; While 
these anxious sentiments distracted her, she re¬ 
solved at the same time the possibility of send* 
ing information to Lavema. Hitherto the 
country th^ had passed was very unlike the ge¬ 
neral character of Italy; for instead of being po¬ 
pulous in the extreme, no living soul had cross¬ 
ed tlieir path, save some woodsmen who were 
making charcoal, and whose savage appearance 
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gave small hope of obtaitimg from them release 
or oomfort. Of these no trace now appeared. 
They were evidently 4;raveWing in mountain 
tracks, made only for su<di uses of rural labour, 
and, these at length became so rug^d, that they 
were obliged to alight fnom their horses* They 
clambered over broken fragmmits of rocks and 
across mountain torrents, at that season nearly 
dry, but which at any -ptlter time would have 
been impassable, and csontinued ascending dur¬ 
ing, nearly three houiis^ in aa^ mach as Jane 
could guec^ ^By this time it was mght, and 
the forest of pines which' overshadowed them 
added to the obscurity. Jfine’s fears increased 
every momenta For (5riMj''s sake,” she said, I 

implore you to tell me whither you are leading 

« 

me.” Ah, are you at last subdued ?” said one 
of the men. ‘‘To say the tV4th» you are a 
brave little damsel, and 1 am sorry to frighten 
one of such a noble spirit; fear nothing, a few 
days will set you free*” The other man who 
had gone on a few paces before, now returning, 
Jane could not improve the opportunity to at¬ 
tempt softening the less obdurate heart of this 
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Jier coiiiforter ? and her sut^rise and 
were increased, wfeen she saw a* third person 
holding a light, and standing on the steps of a 
cavern which appeared to descend into tlieeardi. 
‘‘■AVeare safely arrived,’’ said the gentlest of 
these ruffians. Now lady, a little half hour 
will take you to your journey’s end.” Besist- 
ance was vain. Jane commended herself to the 
care of Providence, and, taking the offered arm 
of tlic speaker in silence, descended into die ca^ 
vern. An iron grate was let down, a large 
stone rolled over it, one man rehimidng above 
for that purpose, and one only accompanying 
her. The passage admitted but of one person 
passing at a time, and the steps were extremely 
steep. It was evidendy cut out in the rock it¬ 
self, and the damp chill of a subterraneous pas¬ 
sage struck painfully upon her breast. At 
length the steps became less steep, the cavern 
widened, and from time to time largo excava¬ 
tions, with other passages leading from them, 
were dimly seen through the obscurity. Again 
the way narrowed ; several iron doors interven¬ 
ed'at certain distances, but these were opene<l 
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by some secret spring, and dosed by the sanie 
means therdLoment they had passed them. Pro¬ 
ceeding through tortpous and narrow ways, 
now level now ascending, sometimes by means 
of regular steps, sometimes by large masses of 
rook hewn ip gradud declivities, Jane ai 
length felt the light fresh air of open heaven, 
and observed tlie atars diining tlu*ough various 
apertures in the vaulted rpek above, but at such 
an immense heighth, that» even had she distin* 
guished bumaP beings, she thought the sound 
of an imploripg^ cry from her could not have 
reached their ears. They now arrived at a large 
open space, around which were placed some 
rude beds msde of bpprds, and sacks filled with 
the dried leaves of Indian wheat placed on se¬ 
veral of them by way of couch. “ There, 
lady,” said the friendly conductor, “ there is 
your bed, and after such a journey I should 
conceive you would be glad to lie down on it, 
although, I suppose, you are not used to so 
rude a couch. But no matter-^you are young, 
and can sleep any where, and once asleep, what 
signifies it on what bed This was a pliiioso- 
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phy Jaiie felt very ri^dy from lassitude to re¬ 
ceive in theory as Well as put in practice; hut 
although she could not enjoy any certainty of 
security hy not^ adc^ting it, yet still she thought 
she would endeavour to remain awalce, and 
avail herself of an^ chaiice circumkaUce' VhHi 
might afford her means of escape. She indulged 
some hope on this score, 0t>m finding herself 
alone with the person whose few words had 
given her comfort, and she had now a farther 

opportunity of eJl^mining the countenance of 

• / 

her jailor, for having dist aside liis hat and 
the large cloak with which he was enveloped, 
she beheld a figure light and graceful iii the 
extreme. He was clad in a strange garb, but 
one not unsuited to display the symmetry of a 
faultless form. Hound the waist was buckled a 
broad belt embossed with silver, in which were 
stuck various implements analogous to the pre¬ 
datory life of the wearer; a kind of rude sandal 
made of the hide of the deer, with the fur ont^ 
most, fastened with massive silver clasps round 
the ancle and over the instep, and the scarlet 
stocking beneath ascended to meet the coat 
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whic|i came down mid4eg, and was likewise 
buckled in front with clj^ps of the same metal. 


The red under garment appeared again at the 
shoulder tops, in opmngs through the sleeves 
and round the neck, while above it a broad sil¬ 


ver coilary studded with sparkling gems, com¬ 


pletely covered the throat. Round the head was 
bound a net of black silk, richly embroidered 


which concealed the hair, and descended, on the 

■i 1 , * 

forehead to meet two beautiful arclied ebon eye¬ 
brows. The countenance of the above describ¬ 


ed person was still more peculiar than cither the 
figure or the garb. The eyes were small and 
deeply placed in the head; they were almost con¬ 
cealed by an extraordinary length of eye-lash. 
The face was narrow, and the clieek-bone higher 
than the rule of beauty admits, but conveying 
a marked expression, to which rounder softer 
forms cannot pretend. The complexion was 
one uniform tint of olive colour, and the lips 
were concealed by mustachios, the corners of 
which were drawn down to the chin. His face 


might have been deemed beautifuly had it look¬ 
ed natural; but there was something pertaining 

K 2 
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to it which left the spectator in doubt whether 
it was a fine waxen mask or a living being. 
Jane’s astonishment and admiration for a mo¬ 
ment gave place to every other feeling ; but her 
companicm heeded her not. He paced the ex- 
tejisive cavern with quick and hurried footstep, 
and once or twice stopped, and taking the pis¬ 
tols I'rom his belt, gazed at them mtently, as if 
to ascertain their being £t for service,—then 
again paused, and having replaced them, $tepL 
lightly on a high stone bench, or rather table, 
which projected from a part of the wall of tlie 
rocky chamber, and apparently using force to 
puli aside a piece of the stone, which was art¬ 
fully placed on concealed iron hinges, and open¬ 
ing it, took from an interior cavity a quantity of 
torches, which he deposited in order on the 
ground, and to every torch, Jane observed, 
there was attached a small box and bundle of 
matches. Having laid them in order, he next 
proceeded to lift out some small cannon balls, or 
what Jane conceived to be such ; when suddenly 
turning to her, he said, “ Come, iny little brave. 
damsel, you are rested by tliis time, and may as 
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well help me; you ere courteous, too, and will 
not grudge doing so.”—No, that I will not,” 
rejoined Jane, who was eyer ready to. conciliate, 
and had imw the additional stimulus of self-in¬ 
terest to oxcite her complaisance. But when she 
attempte4 to receive these balls from the hands 
of the giver, she found herself scarcely able to 
reach them from the lieight to the ground ow- 
in^ to their w^eight. - She was the more as¬ 
tonished at finding them not solid, but filled 
#rith loose materials, which rattled as she laid 
them on the ground* .Her quick apprehen¬ 
sion told her they were shcUs designed to set fire 
to some place or building, an^ thus removed all 
apprehension of immediate danger to hcrself 
Having gone on for a considerable time with 
the task assigned to her, although mth dif¬ 
ficulty, she thought slie would make one trial 
to soften her companion's heart. “ Now, tell 
me, what hope can you have of obtaining 
any advant^c by detaining a poor girl like 
me from her friends ? If ’tis money you want, 
you may get some by restoring me to tliem, 
whereas I have not a paolo with me.” As 
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Jane's companion gBLS^ ill his turn upon 
he could not forties smiling; at the pleading eyes 
of the speaker but having heard her with ap¬ 
parent attention, he repHed, “ I know who you 
are, and have a pretty distinct idea of the whole 
extent of yourmission to the Santa Chiara; ne¬ 
vertheless, it is very necessary I should see the 
letters which .you weri entrusted with.-^Give 
them to me.” At this unexpected demand, 
Jane coloured—a crimson colour, that not even 
the pale lamp light could ccmceal* iietters ^ 
she said, ** what letters The letters Fadre 
Michele gave you.—Did he not give you let¬ 
ters “ I was entrusted with letters, since I 
must speak,*’ said Jane; but 1 will part with 
them only with my life.” Jane thought what 
she smd, though her ]^ing able to fulfil her say¬ 
ing, if put to the test, may be doubted. But a 
stratagem spared her from the trial; for, seeing 
that violence was just about to be offered to her, 
she dexterously overturned the lamp, and run¬ 
ning with the swiftnesa of jightning to an oppo¬ 
site direction of the cavern, snatched the papers 
from her bosom, safe in the darkness, and tore 
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thetti in a thousand i Ydu are Veiy 

dexteroiis/’ said ^eoinpattion, cooHy; but 
in this instance ycfur pr^js^nlie of mind may mar 
the friends you intlsod td aenre*«r^Rest satisfied 
i»4th that^ssurance^ and take the anxiety of sus¬ 
pense end doubt for yoUr punishment in not ' 
having yielded to- my order. But you are ne* 
vertheless a bold little damsel, ajid are worthy 
of aecompanying me this niglit in an expedi¬ 
tion which might shake firmer nerves than most 
ltdinen can boast of.” “ Oh ! do not, I pray 
you,” returned Jane, “lead me to scenes of 
blood or rapine.”—By this time the previous 
speaker had struck a light with a flint and a piece 
of tinder, and resuming an air of command and 
dignity, desired Jane not to trouble him with any 
further conversation. The latter had the happy 
tact of knowing precisely when she migfit, and 
when she might not, press any point that im¬ 
ported her to carry, and on the present occasion 
thought it best to remain quiet, and await what¬ 
ever fate was decreed to her. She did not remain 
above an hour^, however, in this cjuiescent state; 
for the m>und as of a piece of iron rang against 
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another now roused her attention, and her com¬ 
panion stepping lightly forward to the entrance 
door, and listening till he heard that sound re¬ 
peated, drew a pistol from his belt, and firing 
upwards, an answering signal, as Jane conclud¬ 
ed, again sat down, and waited in silence for a 
few minutes, when the sound of the iron doors 
opening on their hinges "was followed by the 
heavy stamp of armed men, and in another se¬ 
cond the vaulted cavern rang with the rough 
voices of upwards of twenty banditti. Jane'^s 
heart died within her* She shrunk away to the 
remotest part of the cavern, but could not es¬ 
cape tlie observation of these ruffians. '' What 
have we here said they,-^arldiag, in no gen¬ 
tle or delicate language, .some remarks on Jane. 
“ Fbu have nothing herej’’ said the one who 
seemed to favour Jane.—'* That young girl is 
placed under my protection; respect her, 
shall suffer for it.^’—" You are a dainty cava- 

I 

lier, truly,’* said another, " and deemed, there¬ 
fore, more fit for such a trust, I warrant; but 
* 

you are not fit for our trade, and we will not be 
gulled by your bravadoes.—No women are to 
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be received in our community under any pre¬ 
tence whatever.”*—‘‘ Out upon you, miscreant,’’ 
rejoined the first speaker. Know you this to¬ 
ken of command, delegated to me by our cap¬ 
tain and he drew a dagger from his belt. 

The whole crew crowded their dark countenan- • 
% 

ces together, and looked eagerly at the weapon. 
One of tliem said, It is false ; he is a flimsy 
effeminate boy ; that is not the real dagger—he 
is imposing upon you, and thus I avenge the in¬ 
sult,” at the same time firing at him; but the 
ball missing, the former sprung at the assassin, 
and plunged the dagger dexterously in his 
throat: the latter fell, while the life-blood im¬ 
peded the curses that murmured there. The 
rest of the l>anditti shouted loudly, saying, it 
was well done; and they bowed to the perpetra¬ 
tor of the bloody deed, every man kissing his 
drawn dagger in signal of allegiance and obe¬ 
dience. He Waved his hand, then drawing his 
cloak more closely round him, and sloucliing his 
hat over his features, retired apart in an attitude 
of meditation. Jane, cold with horror from the 
scene she had witnessed, had sunk down on the 
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ground, and waited in silent anxiety the result 
of these awful proceedings. Get ready .the 
food,” cried one of the voices. “ Would that this 
carcase was a good sheep^ and we would soon 
make use of him. But, as it is, cast it aside 
there, till we can give it the crp^s tp. feed St 
Francis.”—“ Out upon your unlucky tongue,” 
cried another; what good will ever oome to 
us with such a blaspheming rogue as yoc^ are? 
Do you not know what Giueseppe saw last night 
on the rock at Lavema ^ Holy St Francis be 
praised !. I never took his natne in vain. Twice 
I have made a pilgrimage on my knees to the 
rock from whence the devil hurled him down.” 
“ Aye, doubtless,” rejoined the first speaker, 
after some bloody work or other; but you were 
always a faint>hearted rascal, and never in your 
life stabbed a man but in the back, while 
‘‘Peace, butchers,”cried the commander; “eat 
and drink, and then 1 have work enough for you/' 
The sanguinary crew now made ready their 
fare, and took from various parts of the cavern 
ni^y dainties; then they stood round in a cir* 
cle, and every man laying his weapons on the 
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ground) at som^ distance from' them, and kiss¬ 
ing the variotis .relics Which they had tied to 
Iheir persons, called to their leader, that all was 
ready. teed, then;’’ he cried, “ I would 

i 

rather 1sWp.’'—And the damsel inquired 
one of ^ th^ voices. tet her alone, on your 
perils, let her alone;’^ he said; ” she requires 
rest.” When each inan had satisfied the crav¬ 
ings of his appetite, and drank freely, they be¬ 
gan singing tumultuously, some one song, some 
another, in praise of war, mr wine, or idleness, 
and ever and anon, when they thought their 
commander asleep, whispered auejihly no fa¬ 
vourable sentiments of him, Sudcfcnly he start¬ 
ed up, and making diie^ bound froiri where he 
was lying, stood in the midst of them. “ Give 
me some wine,^^ he cried, “ and pledge me in the 
draught,” * They were electrified by the sud¬ 
denness of his action, and awed by his com¬ 
manding seeming. Drink to the success of 
the undertaking I am about to command your 
services in,” he said. They obeyed, though 
sullenly, and quafiTed a large draught, till the 
very lees of the cup seemed drained- And 
now ’titS^my turn to swell your jovial train,” he 
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continued; me in ■choru%*’’^theifi sang, 

with a voice that would have honoured a ten¬ 
derer strain, the following words: 

« « 

Tile grape is ripe, the wine-press troil 

All foaming with die viny god, 

And purple is the blushing cask, 

That yields the joyous sparkling Hask-; 

The reeling tribes of Cae-’lius play 

With hoary ifimej arsd make hiiii gay, 

They blunt his scythe, they seize hia glass, 

He soon forgets how minutes pass: 

While Care, who travels by Us si4e, 

The burden throws op Bacchus* tide $ 

They join to drink the hours away, 

And sliouting hollow, Bvoe, A 

The wine-cup’s filled, it passes round, 

Within its brim all treasures found, 

The blazing gems truni Eastern shore 
Can yield of bliss not half the store; 

Nor golden garb* Utjr Tyrian dye. 

Nor downy couch, noT- woman’s eye, 

Can boast the power tlut's in the draught. 

When boldly, frL.Jy, bravely quafifed ; 

This is the rite the god demands. 

And we obey his high commands, 

When loudly, wildly, madly gay, 

We shouting cry the Evoe, e. 
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when tjie potent cup iia dry^ 

Hii&te, quidk the wine-bowl to supply, 

Lest memory in its train should bring 
Unwelcome thoughts on darksome wing. 

Or wise reflection interpose 

Some deeper shade, more sad than those : 

Then iC a starting tear shtndd iall, 

"Twill lose its character of gall, 

And mingling with the draught divine, 

Like ray from glowing jewel sbliie, 

While airy bubbles, brightly gay, 

Rise to the sound of Kvoe, e. 

> * 

✓ 

And ever let the rite be crowned 
Wit^ Music's gay iniq>khig sound. 

. or barniony is most endianting 
When wine is in the goblet dancing; 

The dullest car awakes to be 
Pleased with a Strain of melody. 

When glowing with the rosv juice, 

Sense in the sweet of sou^iu we lose. 

Then words are nought, compared to sounds 
Whicli give the inebriate joy that bounds 
in air, while madly Muy 
We shout the chorus, Evoe, e 

The steely weapon, doubly bught, 

Is sharpened in this cup of might; 

The deed of blood and glory's fed 
By fiery streams from Bacchus sped. 
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The glowing bi&rt oonfs^iTes, obeys, 

Where'er his banner he displays, 

More daring thoughts of high emprize 
Than onUnary soulv ^evis^, ^ 

And round hib shrine, the elusteriog grape, 

Hung votive, makes e'en monarehs shake^ 

\\ hile in the air hii thirsts gay 
Wavei, to the sound of Evoe, 6. 

The song ended, loud sliwts of applause re* 
sounded through the caverni and all pkdgi&d the 
hcalili of their young leader in copious draughts 
of Falcmian, Silence at length obUuned, the 
chief thus addressed tliem; ** I have a deed of 
high importance for your execution.—Tliough 
in itself it is a war with women I am about to 
command, still it will draw the vengeance of the 
Churcl) upon you ; and not sJight is that ven¬ 
geance. Yet look to the riches which await ye, 
and spurn the danger, as beneath your care.— 
But I waste words.—Suffice it to tell ye, you 
must to horse, and away. No less an enterprise 
demands your bravery than to carry off a wo¬ 
man confined against her will. But if fair 
means will not effect this, as I think it will not, 
then you must fire the place, and command by 
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force what you cannot effect otherwise. In or¬ 
der to this, let every man take one of these 
torches—it is provided with means to light it; 
and also one of these shells/' (pointing to the ar¬ 
ticles he had previously arranged for the pur¬ 
pose ;) and when the time arrives^ I will give 
you farther orders.—To horse and away, again 
I say.^—** But what reward shall we have re¬ 
joined the crew. I)o you hesitate to obey 
your commander, wretches—-worms that you 
are ? or to question his behest ? Away, I say, 
nor delay a moment, 6T by my dagger—’’ 
It was a threat they felt* the'more disposed to 
fear, remembering the reefent deed it had done, 
and with one assent they began to equip them¬ 
selves as they were commanded. Each man to 
his steed, and follow.*-*Be not afraid,”he whisper¬ 
ed to Janeyou must go with us, but I will 
place you out of the way of danger.”—Saying 
which, he led her by the hand, and then passed 
out of the cavern by the same road by which 
they had entered it. 
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CHAPTER Xllt 


Lc myst&re tic Texistencc c’cbl Ic rapport dc nob fautes avcc 
noh pcines. Je n*ai jamais eu un tort qu'il n'ait U came 
d’jin malheur. 

Majdamr Ncckar* 

When Jane loft the convent at I-.averna, Ber¬ 
tha and the Padi:« Micliele had already met in 
the long corridor which Jetads to the chapc*l of 
St Francis. I seek you/’ said the former, 
with great anxiety,—^an anxiety which allows 
me no longer to hesitate about the measure 
which it is my duty to adopt; and I am so 
powerfully impelled to confide to you all that 1 
know of my own fate, that I have now to re¬ 
quest your patient ear.—I cannot doubt that the 
]>erson in whom you have so generously intrust¬ 
ed yourself is my husband,-<*Listcn to my story, 
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and judge for me.” Bertha briefly repeated the 
outline of her life. Painful as the recapitula¬ 
tion was, site had at least the consolation of re¬ 
counting it to an auditor who heard her with 
the deepest interest,—an interest which seemed 
to increase in proportion as she advanced in her 
narrative. 

The decrees of Providence are wonderful,'* 
he said, when she ceased speaking, and His 
ways past finding out; but shortly retiibution 
is at hand.—The mystery is too intricate for me 
to unravel,” he added; ** but I think, lady, you 
may rest assured that, though much lies on the 
conscience of this person,'* meaning D’Egmont, 
he is innocent of the premeditated crime of mur¬ 
der.” At this moment, a message was brought 
by the Padre Forestiere, that a troop of pilgrims 
were arrived from the north of Italy to visit the 
chapel of St Francis, and claimed the charitable 
hospitality of the fraternity ; but first, they 
requested to pass to the shrine they were come so 
far to visit; and, even now, they are waiting 
in the inner court,” added he, for permission 
so to do,"^*—Bid them approach,’* rejflied the 
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Padre Michele, and do you send to the vil¬ 
lage to ord^ such acoommodation for the fe¬ 
males as our means affprd, while I will provide 
for the men in the convent.*’—Shall I,’* said 
Bertha, “ retire to the garden^ where I can re¬ 
main undisturbed till you are at leisure to con¬ 
duct me to the presence of my husband ?”— 
A moment, lady,” replied the father, ‘‘ and 1 
will attend you,—I shall but meet tlje pilgrim 
train to give them my blessing, and then it will 
be my endeavour to support you through the 
trying scene which awaits you ; but see, f^lready 
they approach.” It is no ungrateful sight to 
observe them winding along tltose corridors with 
their flowing draperies. Bertha stepped aside, 
and at the procession. Notwithstanding 

the pre-occupied state of her mind, her eye 
could not refuse a glance of curiosity and won¬ 
der at the motley crew of mistalcen beings who 
advanced. Their garments, were of various 
tints, and although they bore alike the pe¬ 
culiar marks of their vocation, the staff, large 
h^.and cockle-shefl, yet stiU.>the fancies of the 
wearers disposed these together, with the rest of 
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I . / , 

tliieir attire^ in ymous modes and diffei'ent hue^;, 
forjoaing such a union '&f clouting As could not 
fail ten iilcaH.se ati' eye accustomed to view every 
oh^ecl thsN^cg^ the Mdiitte of painting. 

As th^ passed} one male ligu]t»e'shone conspi¬ 
cuous among the general tht*ong. He was evi¬ 
dently young* and of no mean deportment. His 
darlc 'ferown draperies were in thicker masses 
draAi around bis person, his hat was more care¬ 
fully slouched ovet* his face, yet, nevertheless, 
did not conceal a look of restless curiosity ra¬ 
ther than devotion^ tlfSit passed over his fea¬ 
tures, and betrayed itself in the quick motion of 
his wandering eyes. Those eyes no sooner rest¬ 
ed on the form of Bertha, than, losing all self- 
command, he started from the pious throng, and 
rushed eagerly towards hef. Surprise for a mo- 
nient rendered Bertha silent, but in another, she 
recalled the finoa decision of her character, and 
quickly commanding her feelings, she said, in a 
tremulous voice, but with a manner and in a 
tone that admitted no doubt as to the sincerity 
of her words, nor allowed hope to give them any 

doubtful import : It is distressing to me to 
VOL. .II i. L 
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see you here> Monsieur tie Remonville; for, al¬ 
though I am and shall ever be happy to know 
of vour health and welfare, it is mow no time to 

V 

indulge in tlie gree^ngs of friendship, or the so¬ 
lace of society.—An interest more important, 
and a duty the most imperative, claim all my 
thouglits, and all my energies.?-“My husband," 
she added, taking breath ere she resumed her 
speech, and pronouncing the words witli pain¬ 
ful effort, is in this sanctuary !^He is ill, 
suffering, perhaps dying am going to him * 
at this moment.—His altered situation mav 

V 

make iny presence sufferable, at least, perhaps 
useful, and my life must henceforth tend to this 
diUy alone.” Bertha did not look at De lle- 
nionville as slie spoke, nor did she wait for a re. 
ply, but passing away, with a quick step# fol¬ 
lowed the Padre Michele, .,mid besought him to 
lead her instantly to the clnimber of D*Egmant. 
He bad not observed the short interview which 
bad at this instant dent her new courage to seek 
refuge, in duty, from the danger that lieset her. 

But he felt himself that such was her dulv^ 

■* 
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and with gentk It^rds he encouraged her to it& 
fulfilment. 

That a woman shnuld enter within the prc- 
cincta of the< Oonvent^ without an order from the 
Pope, was impossible 5 but, foreseeing this dif¬ 
ficulty, he had provided means of conveying 
his patient, who was now no longer able to walk, 
' to the guest-chamber, and there on a couch he 
lay when Bertha entered. “ I bring you,'*'* said 
the Padre, supporting Bertha, “ I bring ymi 
imy son, one who is come to soothe and give 
you comfort.” B’Egmont opened his closet! 
eyes,— 4 io gazed on his injured wife Without any 
apparent emotion whatever, while she, in the 
emaciated figure and ghastly visage before Jicr, 
could with difficulty recognize the emee power¬ 
ful form and lofty commanding aspect of her 
husband. ‘‘ Is it tlius,” she thought, while the 
deepest awe took possession of her soul, is it 
thus that guilt despoils manhood of his strength, 
and robs tlie mental powers of their vigour? 
Tremendous lessonShe di^w a seat near the 
dying man’s couch, and after a silence of some 
minutes, she said, in a low tremulous voice. 
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Do you. not recollect me, D’Ej^mont ? Do 
you not recollect Bertha Once again he open* 
ed his closed eyes, and fixed them on her coun¬ 
tenance. Still, as if he sought vainly to ascer¬ 
tain who she was, or give utterance to his la¬ 
bouring mind. Alas! he is much worse^^' 
said the Padre, whispering to Bertha, than 
when I last saw him. I trust you have not 
omitted,’^ he added, addressing himselfto the 
])erson who acted as his servant and nurse, I 
trust you have not omitted the cordial which he 

i 

is recommended to take- P Begularly I have 
administered it,’' rejoined the latter; but since 
yesterday at noon, each time that he has taken 
it ho appears worse; and it seems to me that 
it is not composed of the same materials, a heavy 
powder remaining attached to the cup from 
which it is draaik.’’ The next time let me 
see the draught,” said the Padre Michele, ‘‘ be¬ 
fore it is presented to him.” It was in vain 
Bertha attempted to attract the attention of the 
dying man. He fell into a sort of torpid state, 
from which it appeared doubtful .if he would 

eveyr awake. The Padre pressed Bertha, after 

12 
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some hou]^ fraitless, silent watching, to take re¬ 
freshment and rest, promising to send for her as 
soon as any symptom of returning recollection 
should o€5Cur. ^ No,” slie said, “ I cannot 
move from henoev Ydu cannot wonder that I 
lefuse to compiy: the spark of intellect may re- 
trive but for il momenti an)J if I were to lose 

I 

that mom^n% wlmt reproach would be mine ! 
Here I must abide till the awful crisis be past. 
StifPer ii|% I implore you, to reimdn, and aid 
jour prayers to obtain die consolation of 
knowing I am recognized, and have spoken 
peace to his departing spifit.”' The Padre 
Michele could not disapprov#, of this natural 
and pious wish. He bowed hk head, and, 
cominending her to the care of Heaven, depart¬ 
ed. 

Bertha knelt by the couch of her dying hus¬ 
band, and o^ered up the most ferv^t prayers 
in his behalf, nor ro^fe till, calmed and strengtb- 
ed by the sacred communion^ |he felt that she 
should be enabled to sustain w^hatever trials it 
was yet the will of Heaven to impose upon her. 
She remained thus engrossed in awful contem- 
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platioii, when «he wa* Yowsed die entrance of 

t 

Be Remonwlle; at the tuttne moment Xil^'^Bgmont 

moved, and, opei^g his eyes, I<ioked around 

with a ghastly stare, which denoted tod‘^plainly 

ttic dereliction of his mind. Then, raiding 

seif on his arm, he gassedarfixllltd as if ^ 

cy. “ Where is she^ ciM he at len^, in;a 

• ^ 

quick hut hollow voice. ^ Bertha-^my 
have you too formkeh me? vWhere is ehe 
and Bertha,‘ ;^Pportiiiig«Mm\in her ameii, could 
scarcely articulate is 

your once loved B^hi^*|pdaiile her tears lell on 
his pallid fac^ aajd hufnni%^liands. How cold 
you are cried he, shi|dd^)% as he felt them 
drop on hk pardbod skin,^then^ with a wild 
shi^k, aa his glance fell on De Remonville, 
“ You are dead,—I know you are. Away ! 
away !” shrinking from Bertha's arms; ’twas 
I that killed you,—you know I did but I did 
well,—did I not, Bertha? And you married 
me even when blood was upon my hands.— 
See, there it is I’’ holding up his emaciated hand, 
on which a tear-drop of Bertha's had fallen. 

That is blood—Idood from the heart and in 
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a convulsive paroxysm he sank back ; then ;^;'ra- 
tlually his womrout.IJrame settled into the calm 
of exhaustion. At that moment the Padre IVIi- 
chele entered the room. It is the hour,’' ht 

' < 4 

said* addressing himself to Bertha, “ when our 

if 

patient ought to,, take his cordial draught, and 1 
am come myself to administer it;—but whom 
have w*e; herei’S he added, gazing at the pilgrim 
with a look of displeasure, that his coiomaiiding 
countenance, as it usually was, couki 

well assumeA^'heti called forth. ‘‘ What stran- 

ger dares intrude u{Km; % 'scene of such sacred 

1 

privacy as this Bdrtha hi a few words ex¬ 
plained io the Padre that De Kemonville was 
the same person whom she had mentioned in 
the-detail pf her. life. The rest was easily 
guessed by him, f<»^, although he had lived 
.secluded from the world, his fa^ had rcceiv- 
c*d its whole colour from one unfortunate, 
though most pure passion* and there was no¬ 
thing too exalted, nothing too refined* for 
his idea of that passion. He attached no de¬ 
grading suspicions, therefore, to Bertha, from 
the testimony her narrative bore to the intimacy 
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Avliich had subsisted between her and De Re¬ 


in on villc, and the partiality wMcIi betrayed it¬ 
self even In the slight confus<^d mention she had 
made of him. ^ 

Wonderful evetits ate brought about,’'” he 
said, by means wholly unie^})ected%y those who 
arc the actors in them, and th^ haii^ of Provi- 
denee is not tli6 less visible th^ circumstances of 
daily life,, which arise out m cphimon incidents, 
than in those miracles properly called such, 
which were once vouchfiafbd to dra#'!hc incre- 

V 

dnlous to belief; nor dre the former iti them- 

f > w 

selves less immetfiately the ordinances of Hea¬ 
ven. Here we have truly a chain of events 
tending to an end, which arc most striking; yet 
still there remains mystery tube elucidated, '^hicb, 
I think, a short time will entirely uttfold. .j^tich 
depends on the message I have sent to thSfe'con¬ 
vent. Would that Miss Oswald wa^e returned !"’ 


he added, looking anxiously at the night. It 
is now some hours since I expected her, and the 
winds are raging fearfully—I shall shortly send, 
if we do not see her safe here, for ray mind mis¬ 
gives me that some accident must have befallen 
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her—It h possible, indeed, that, dreading a tern- 
she may havB cliosen to pass the night at 
the Santa Chiara,—^but then she would have 
sent some answer to the letter I entrusted to her 
cares*” Bertha had for a time forgot the anxiety 
she felt for her friend but a short while before, . 
in the nearer ii^tereats which were passing direct¬ 
ly under her ^j^ye^but tjiis remark roused all 

her feelings, and again they turned with fond 

, \ 

anxiety to Jane. “ time,” she said, 

I entreat yOu> to put your kind intention in 
execution,—I begm to fear the worst. What 
could have detidned her but violence or some 
fatal accident, from hastening to us, especially 
when she knew our anxiety respecting the nun 
in whom we all take so much interest ?” “ Re- 

peal|c^||ady, 1 conjure you,” cried the Padre, in- 
terirtijlpaig her, ‘Vthft part of your narrative 
which relates ^to person*—Say, what do 

you think, i^h^ do you know positively 
concerning her?” I know nodiing positively,” 
she replied, “ but after what I told you of the 
ring, after what I remember of the picture of 
the Santa Rosa, 1 cannot doubt, she must be 
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his inothcr. Th« features of the Padre Michele 
were convulsed as he answered.—It is true, 
already I thought so when you narrated the 
wondrous tale to me this morning; but I wish- 
ed to hear this part of your stojry reiterated; 
forgive me.” The alternations of colouring 
which shot athwart his countenance piroved the 
deep concem which he felt in this, history. 
During the conversation, the phial ccwitaaning 
the cordial mixture for the dying man had re¬ 
mained before the Padre unexaniined. Ileach- 
ing his hand to a lamp near,- he now poured the 
contents into a cup, and quickly ascertained 
that a powder of poisonous quality had been in¬ 
fused into it^ His agitation and indignation 
were alike aroused as he whispered to Bertha, 
“ This is too dreadful—all then is over—^but who 
is the assassin—whtare is the viilmn who can 
liave done tlie deed ? And from what nmtive ?” 
HLs first care was to call the young friar who 
had waited on the sick man, and to examine 
him. II e was a guileless young man, evidently 
incapable of conceiving or executing so black a 

deed ; but as several of the friars in rotation had 

10 
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taken tl^ charge of watching the sick, it was 
necessaxy to exiM^ine them alL One of them 
acknowledged^ that among the various ecclesias¬ 
tical ordei?B, who at dmes visited tlie convent, a 

V 

ma% !0f apiMirently great skill in phannacy, who 
went into luJboratory and discussed the vir-, 
tne and properties of all. the medicine therein 
contained^ had aided him in making up sonn^ 
that were destined for the use of the patiofit. 

About what time did that man come here?’' 
“ He came th^ very night the two ladies ar¬ 
rived,’’ repl^ the ‘‘ but he did not lodge 

in the convent or demand hospitality, and seem¬ 
ed a studious person travelling from motives of 
piety, from one holy shrine to another. Tlie 

night of the great storm, I recoffect having 

• * 

seen him wandering about the door of the upper 
part of tlie convent, aiid once, I thought it 
strange, thajt he appeared listening at the entrance 
of the parlour, when you werediscoursing with the 
ladies,” “ It has, however, been strictly against 
my orders,” replied the Padre Michele, ‘‘ that any 
stranger should be admitted within the precijicts 
of the convent, unknown to and unsanctioneti 
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by me. For thia irregularity you mu^t account 
to me hereafter. Did you receive any unallow¬ 
ed gratuity or bribe for this your diaol^dience of 
orders?* iVnswer me without prevarication.’' 
“ None,” said the young and trembling novice, 
hesitatingly. “ Oh yes j now I rernember me,’’ 
he added, falling on his knees, did take an 
old cloak that the stranger gave me to make 
cltthcs for my little brother/’—Fetch it hither 
instantly,’* rejoined the Padre Miqjbele; “ it 
may lead to the detection of the murderer.'” 
The latter word was prefnounced rather loudly- 
Jt caught the ear of D’JEgmont.' “ Who talked 
of murder ?*’ he said, elapsing into the tone of 
mingled w^ness and w'andering which for spme 
time he had relinquished, You see } am no 
murderer. He is here alive. Poor Da Beau¬ 
mont,—though it was^niy dagger that did the 
deed, God knows my innocence. But Bertha, 
is not that she ? no wonder she accuses me—I 
treated her cruelly. I murdered her peace. I 
cannot wonder she believes me to be an assassin. 
Yet I am her husband.—Let 'her have mercy 
upon me.—Now I have suffered so much, my 
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reasbn almost lost, my health fast decaying; 
why shocthl sho persodute me Persecute 

you ? Hmr me, D’’]Bginohtj—hear me again, I 
conjure you, repeat I-came here for the sole 
purpose of ^m^rting, of beil% of use to you,— 
of devoting my life to you ;** and she knelt' 
down by him,—she press^ %i8 burning hands 
in hers, and bedewed them with her tears. But 
die fit had returned again upon the mind of Iiim 
who had injured Imr, and he laughed aloud in 
the fearful laugh of madness, as he cried, 
“ Hear, boar*, bear bar f ho# she mocks 

me! Take her a#ay^ I cannot bear it.” Ber¬ 
tha ffelt this ticial too much fo# her* She suffer¬ 
ed the Padre Hkhel^ to lead a distant 

part of the room, wliere slie could not be seen 
by her unfortunate husband. 

De Rcnionville took the place she had left by 
tW side of the dying D^Egmont, and sat in anx¬ 
ious but silent suffering at this heart-rending 
scene. To hilve saved Berthfir the agonies it in¬ 
dicted, what would he not have endured ? 
What would he hot have relinquished ? Even 
the hope of one day calling her his, and by 
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years of devoted tenderness i^nd faithful 


tion, endeavouring to effaoe^firom her ihind the 

^ * 

sad record of her sorinbws ritid her wrongs. Yet, 
alas! how inconsistent is human Itmtuite," and 
what is the«e of human thought in t>rh£bh hu- 
man imperfection does not tnin^e f ; While De 
Remonvilie read in the striking Vnefftento^fore 
him, the vanity of all those mortal which 

tend only to self«gratillcation^ ha yet eauM not 
resist the fond suggestioi^ rose in spite Of 


himself, as he contemplated approaching 


dissolution of the tie whiili 


Bertha to 


^ •* * I 

another. That sabred tie, which, heavy and 


joyless as it had proved, had oun^ hbon for^gied, 
on her p^t at least) with expectations as 

p ' I 

guine as those with whkJ^ hqw anticipated 
the blissful destiny that seemid to; aW& him. 


** Blisa! sublunary bliss {troud words ant.’, vain 

* 


While such mingled thoughts of weal and 
woe in rapid succession rose in J3e Remonville's 

f 

mind, Bertha had, under the soothing induence 
of the Padre's words, graduUly regained her 
composure, and was again about to resume her 
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station bjr the side o£ her husband, when the 
young^novieeiretumed, bearing the cloak. Sure¬ 
ly,^ said jQextha, under much renewed agitation, 

I bnv^€ Beetle thati|c)pak^ before; it is too re- 
inin*kable ^ esci^ observation^ Do you not 
n^otiect it, I>b i^monvl^ beckoning him to ' 
a]d|ire^h.' , T|je shores jst ^Boulogne,—the 
wadnd in your «rim,'r--htiv6^> you^forgo — 
‘^j^And yoti have kept that in r^e^brance 
said iietpun^iHe, exnlthigjy/for a moment 
£in!g^i^iii^>every <^u save that she had 

presetvtd t)^e reinembraxi^. of what he had suf* 
feted in her causes A gi^aye look from the re¬ 
proving eye of Bertha checked his involuntary 
^ This dissjidi^^ery,’’ said she, leads to a 
train of dreadful aircumstances^ which, dark as 
they are m lheihselvip% wijkall tend to exculpate 
my hn^i>and |r^ Qf that alone I 

think bdW atidi^ her steady eyeon the 
fallen couhtenaace of De B^monville^ whose 

A S 

checked feelings were agai# mastered and re¬ 
strained withiri the, compass of'^fiat duty now 
commanded. ‘‘Thisis,indeed, marvellous,said 
the Padre Michele; “ but we must next endea- 
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vour to secure the aud in older this, 

it is necessary that we feiither examine this 
lestino.” 


\4 


“ Tell nie,y:|ie said^ the cross yo^i.woar, 
do you know any |ftrU];^;,pari^|uIars of the pet- 
son with whom youJftve soJpCpiUdently 5 ^m- 
municated Nothings I solemnly 

replied the young man» *t ^c^t thot said he 
should return and ;€laijin the ,|boS{dtality of the 

■[i ‘ 

convent; addings thatj»asJm unwij|iftg, to 

" * ' 4 * ■>" 

trouble the JPadre Sujpoitor^ hu he ask 

was to be allowed jto heap a vlgif or. tto in the 
Chapel of St 3Francis^*” 

/Tis waU,'” said the Padre IVl^chek; (** al^ 
though in future we comini||(td y^u to a dyFerent 
conduct in respect to those Vho demand Jthe like 
from you, by a refeiDii^ yowr.^ftwfierior^ be^ 
fore you tdte upon iyou to aeit,) In thf^present 
instance you may gfan|.^e Indulgence 
—It is best/’,continued he, (speakii^im French,) 
“ to treat the nultter thus, as it nifty afford the 
opportunity I seek of s^tssiug on the suspected 
person. In the mean time, no vigilance shall be 
omitted to ascertain the business and intentions 

Si I ' 
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of every ittdivid^ttlSvho comes thin the dis¬ 
trict of myf stijHeSr^tetideiice.'’^ The tidVice was 
dismissed, apparendy penitent and sincere. Ber- 
tlia remained h^l in' thought. De RemonvUle re- 
lapi^^ into profbttiid mel^choly. The being 
in’Vhcmij for varknis daiiseffi they #ich felt so 
much interest ahd cottipaslio 4 > lay insensible to 
all die tumults Whi<6h agitats^ diern,--*At this 
mohient ' th^: Padre Arteaitiejre rushed into the 
apaitoenti^erying, “ ^Pli^’toiiyent of Santa 
Chiara and the tem|»^ttlcms wind 

inci^ea^ §r.e! The ’fecund of the tolling 
bells reaches us at iniiirvals through the howl- 
ing of the terapefet* and I fefePr that we have 
heard these soundsi of distress too late to rescue 


the miserable inhrabitn»ts,-^What is to l>e done ?” 
‘‘ Gracious Heaven cried Bertha, darting out 
of the apartment in the first unreflecting im- 
pulse of her ^igony-7^ My friend I my friend ! 
She is perishing will hasten to her, 

and die vith her.*” 


Your friend T reiterated De Kemonville— 
Oh, let me go and save her or perish.”-— 
But firsti'” resumed the Padre Micliele, not 
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less agitated, but with naore of self-posees&ion, 
take with you a baud of trusty who 

arc; good at need; for I suspect this is no work 
of accident, apd in these times; df uncertainty, 
blessed be St Francis# the Church has swords nt 
command to pro^c^ Ifi^ ^righU^' Twenty horse¬ 
men shall meet you at the ;(oot of the rock, and 
guide you to the %eadfuj scene; nor shall my 
presence be Mes^ry’ coun¬ 

sel.—Cady,(addressing hiniklf to 'bertha,) 
speed us your prayers ? 1)ut tW%ip^p]^y 
state of your husband demaml^ your i^ainte ; 

k"' ' ^ i 

nor could you dn ^ht, y#!« W 

pany us, impede ^r duiy*'’, Berthaj| 30 w- 

ed her head acquiesceimj^ and 

tion by the couch of Jm^ to 

await, in passive suffert%r the jjfsue <|f the 

ful event now pez^ng, 
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< 

You think ITI v«ep ; 

No, ni not vreep f*— 

1 Intve full cau^e of wceiung | but this heart 
Shdll hreal|; into a huuilred l^hoimmd flaws 
Or ertt ni weep. 


We now refeuurti to Jimei whom we had left 
in the cavern.—When she was again forced to 
follow her strange companion, they went out of 
the subterraneous abode by a way different from 
that by which they had entered, and the noise 
of the rabble rout was exchanged to a dead si¬ 
lence from the moment they mounted their 
horses. These horses they took from different 
parts of the cave, which branched into divers 
partitions, that seemed designed for various 
uses ; and instead of mounting by stei‘p stairs, 
a gradual ascent led to the cavern’s mouth, but 
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by sucli intricate windings unac¬ 

quainted with llieir aecTeJt tokens, baiiid possibly 
tread the iabyrii^h* Jatiq observed; #|th asto^ 
nishmeut;, &om time (to ti)ne, amall tHchcs cut in 
the rock, containin||d^]ie of the Vir^^fqr 
of some saint, to wbich thtefe n^ehof rapineiapdrbf 
blood never, failed alj^Js^e^tbe 

Chief, who passed pn,in sidien silenee* 

After about an imarcb, af 


Jane (Sould coiippubjf^^^issuedi^e^^ cayte^ 
and entered 

with large grey kapri^ti- 

cablc to ride faster tbaftai # foot% ^pac|^ At 


a few yardeirpmfhe egfeae sufotci^anean 

dwelling, by rf>o»:frig«M«4 «rf »ock 

which were rt%d its. c^uld 

not distinguidi.the ahhougb n wind 
blew about Uie clpuds, ah#rthe ino<^ which had 
now risen^ shpiie from tiipe iiiae with suffi¬ 
cient brightb^s to jhght surrounding sce¬ 

nery. Jane had lo^ all, confidence in her com¬ 
panion since the dreadful scene she h^ witness¬ 
ed in the cavern^ and the pf the bloody 
dagger made her j&hiidder every time he ap- 
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proached her. On one occasion»'when the horse 
on which Jane was mounted stumbled, the chief 
caught the animars bridle, and saved her from 
falling; in voluntarily Jane shrunk from his touch. 

Weak, nuistilkeii girl,” he said,- Whether 
is it best the blood of the tiger, or allow' 

that of the lamb to be spilled ? Sul^pend your 
judgment *a short time longer, and then think of 
me as the issue of the affair decides.” 

The troop had now reached a thick wood, 
through which they opntinued to wind slowly, 
one before the other, the chief the band. 

When they had traversed tbis'mr some miles 
they entered an open field, from which harvest 
had been recently gathered, and immediately be~ 
low tberh rose the dark long walls of the Con¬ 
vent of Santa Chiara. Tai'iy here/* said the 
captain, choking his horse.; “ let every man 
maintain silence as be values bis life, and not stir 
from his post till be hears the report of my 
carabine three times repeated. Banurri, Pedrillo, 
follow me,*’—-and at the same time he seized the 
bridle of Jane’s horse, and urging the horses in¬ 
to a gallop, passed rapidly down the steep. At 
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the foot, of this he alighteii^ and lifted Jahe to 
the ground. He gaYe their steeds to the cai^ 
of the two attendants, with orders not to stir 
from daeir;post till the well known signal called 
them to do his balding. He took ihe \elYified 
Jane by the antn, and advaticeihws^iidlyf bdl in 
perfect silence, otowa^ the foot of the inost 
rocky part of the eminenae on which the con¬ 
vent stood. He then paused, and looking around 
him with cau^dp^ji'he drew his fremying cOiO- 

to a small 
? 4 he pinmiclcs of a 
jarcely to be disco¬ 
vered from the rock itself in the obscure light of 
a frequently clouded moon, he said, There 
you must abide,-—it is a sheltCT, and a safe one,— 
while I go to prosecute the busiUe^ I have in 
hand. Do you think you can climb, thither ? 
You are not so utterly helpless as most of your 
sex. Th(U I know—but eemsidering what you 
have gone throu^^ thifr night, and your want of 
rest, you may perhaps feel unable for such 
exertion, in which case I must station you else-^ 
where. I have my reasons, however, for wish- 


pamon nearer^; and 
chapel thatiHKhed 
projecting ro^^ and .was 
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ing you near the scene of action.” To me/* 
replied Jane, while I am under your power, 
it is indi^erent where I am placed.—-That you 
have terrified me I acknowledge—that 1 am 
helpless I feel,^but I trust in Providence, and 
1 yet have, if n<^ courage, resignation, to en¬ 
able me to befo: what He ordains.—There is 
something, too, in your strange seeming, your 
manner, your words, your garb, unUke that of 
the men who accompany you, and rather re¬ 
sembling th% fanciful combination of a hero of 
romance than that of an actual captain of ban¬ 
ditti,—ail these bespeak you a being,of no vul¬ 
gar class, and if fierce with the ferocious, it 
is possible you may be gentle with the meek. 
—I have found you so hitherto; I beseech you, 
by whatever you value most, to let me find you 
so still." 

Tlie mingled firmness and soothing c£ Jane’s 
words were singularly gifted to have power with 
all those who bore any stamp of cliaracter; and 
with the person to whom they were addressed 
they seemed imbued with preternatural influ¬ 
ence. By what 1 love most/’ replied her 
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compmuon, with « Iw convulsive laugli, A 
strange adjuration to one who is torn, asunder 
from every tie> and is reckless of every thing 
and eyj^y person. Yet it is sw^et to me tQ 
be implored by a voice of ipn^iiee; there is 
something so fresh ^the aoundr-?^ r^oyating 
in the sense. Well, then, by wh^t I love most 
now, and that is revenge, I swear to befriend 
you. Will you trust to me,-^o one wlio has 
waded thresh years of, criine, ahd crowned 
)^ir deeds by mtirdtoi Will go with me 
to that smAll chapel, whj^ro nodpit but the rpar 
of the torrent and tire whistling of the winds can 
overhear us^—and there l^ten to a talc of 
guilt that will sicken your ver^ Sjoul, and which 
makes mine look to annihilation as the only cer¬ 
tain good Jane shuddered. She looked 
on the wild restless eyes of tlie speaker,—« 
hesitated a moment, and then replied, “You 
are too sagacious to be deceived* / I am too 
sincere to lie. My trust in you cannot; in 
our present circumstances, be voluntary* But 
my wish to speak consolation to any guilty soul 
is very sincere, and your naming such a possibi- 
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Hty gives me a hope not iherely for myself, but 
for you also. Lead, and 1 will follow you."* 
There was a noble feeling in the temporary ex¬ 
altation of Courage she experienced, which rais- 

ed Jane at this moment m her own esteem. 

' ' ^ ^ ' 
She knew that her firmtiesS was derived from a 

source not her own, and the only one in which 
women may dare to confide. Her companion 
waved his hand, and, beckoning her to follow, 
they clambered up precipitous rocks, and, with 
much fatigu^nd difficulty, reached the hermit* 
age in sileniie. The latter opened the porch with 
a key he took from beneath his garment, and 
having removed apart of the altar,""which, though 
apparently of solid marble, nevertheless slid 
back, he took out a small lamp, which gave 
sufficient light to enable Jane to discern his fea¬ 
tures distinctly; and, having carefully bolted 
the inward door, as well as that of the outward 
porch, he sat dowh ih a niche, immediately op¬ 
posite to Jane, who had^reclined, overcome with 
fatigue, on the steps o^ the altar. I have no 
time to waste,’’ said her cothpanion. I have 
lived but to destroy, and I must, in'all probabi- 
VOL. in M 
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lity, perish to save; Eay aside your dread, laitd 
listen to liae. 

1 am» lilce yiourseilf, a woia^ H Jme start¬ 
ed, a <sonvahive throb of di^ht A 
womati 1*’ she repeated; glairchoi^ ait bar weapons 

r 

with dread^ above «H al the Idoody 

dagger. She turned away, sickening again with 
doubt, l come not here to ^11 you a vam 
tale; why shduM I ?” ooiuimued theianysterious 
stinger; ^ nor Im^n lJeisui^ to^vwaste jn use¬ 
less wordsv' See herevT* she saidv a paper 

from her bosoih^ ** see heiie, i have conosakd 
the last proof o/ my decseption. This paper 
muiMJ to tnse th 0 »g^ walk, and save 
the nha who beara the name of lolmne kom 
destruction. Had yon not de^)ro^ed the writ¬ 
ten instrament entrusted to you hy the Fa- 
dre Michele this mornings all wouliob hove 
been secure. The Abbess dared nat htthr. press¬ 
ed the fullihneiit of the eefemoay tBi Sresh or¬ 
ders ; and if tMt ibrged dbrnmentr faik^^pMse 
only can re^ue her ^m death. i:!pbat 
force I will use* The rtifSans whcai^l^lifciny 
boasting and harddiood, 1 have kept i{ifJM|ec- 
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lion a time, cag^if for plunder, and while 
engaged in that ttdrk, they will be satisfied, 
and teill hate sport tfhiie busied upon 

the spoik.ef that old hypocrite Abbess, whose 
relies eoMkt in bones tmd scuHs, but are all 
of g«dd mid ^Iver. WhBe they are ^us engag- 
I diaH coMuet lolanl^ here, ind here you 
both remain till I oblaiira safe retreat for 
-ydti: tiSr La^erbA. For the gmbe orite up, the 

h^fwk is in the a^ to scent his prey, and I have 

** ’ ' 

ilor means Jiv^ Btit ebow of riddles. 

Should t perish, gml yon get safe to Bertha, 
repeat all 1 aip about to tell yob^ and say it was 
Sophie de F’^roitee who^charged you^ with the 
mission.^' A pause ensued. : Jane could scarce* 
ly be said to feel feheved, when she learned 
that she vtas in the power of the unprincipled 
Sophfe, the dr^my of her IHend, the diameless 
.]^nraraour 6f hm* hWsband. Sophie marked the 
hfer disclosime hid produced, and for a 
i even the bold^front of vice was abashed 

tlm blush of virtuous indignation. But 
soon regdining her self-possession, with a look 
and tone of haughty impatience, She proceed- 
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t ci: 'IVere vain to talk to you of my earlier 
years, to tell you by what means this Carldvitii 
Troubetskoi acquired that influerwite over me 
which he has used to my destruction. Yet 
perhaps,” and a shade of feminine feeling soften¬ 
ed her features as she spoke; perhaps some¬ 
thing of extenuation might be found in the arts 
he used to foster in me the passion I entertained 
for him who afterwards became the husband of 
Bertha de Chanci. Then he was free ; he lov¬ 
ed me, and r have since leamsed imght have been 
mine but for' the machinations of Carlovitz. 

a 

Vet such was his art, that I believed him to be 
my friend, and that to ^he mother of Zifrinski I 
owed the disappointment of my hopes.’’ 

Again Sophie paused, and seemed struggling 
with her feelings, but again the reckless daring 
of her haughty spirit gained the ascendancy, 
and she resumed : “ I was Zarinski’s—but not 
his wife.—From that moment I became the pas¬ 
sive instrument in the hands of the villain Trou¬ 
betskoi. ’Twas I that led Zarinski to. shed a 

It. 

brother’s blood:—^tbat murder,” said she, in a 
<ieep and hollow tone, was mine; yet I dream- 
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ed not of murder—I sought only rcveug'c !— 
revenge on the mother of the man I loved, for 
the imagimiry wrmig^ she Had been guilty of 
against And ivhy shpuld I not have sought 
it ?” cried she fiercely, while Jane shruH^ aghast 
from her withering glanc<?-r-^* Is not revenge r(‘- ' 
ti^hution ? 1 wished her but to fall, as I had 

fallen; but he was her son—and his brother 
slew Him 1” while she paused, and raised 
her hand to her throat, as if to subdu^ the ris¬ 
ings of shame* remorse, and despair. " ^<.’Twas 
by my means Zarinshi became a blood;^Sl^amed 
exijb: but I sought him in his exile—I would 
even then have united my fate with his; but his 
wandering, unstable affections were no longer 
mine—they were given to Bertha de Chanci. 
Yet her\ I welj knew, was not the character 
'long to retmn that love which had once been 
mine. I would have saved him there; but 
agmn Carlovitz interposed^ and,’ by tearing him 
frmn us both, he belieyed he had acquired the 
sole mastery of him. Of coui’sc, you are al¬ 
ready acquainted with what followed : his mar¬ 
riage—our meeting—our renewed intercourse— 
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our flight. These ciropthiU^aitees must, doubt¬ 
less^ have been alreiidy detailed to you. Buff 
fice it, then> to aay, tbatj from th|^ period we 
were again reiiiiited, we becaine ol^ects of the 
unremitting jealousy ^nd vigilant pursuit of Gsotw 
lovitz. Borne guilty fears seined 
that we were likely to prove move dahg^us tp 
him when thps united than when apart. No¬ 
where did we feel secure from his intrurion^-f 
nowhere 4id^ we believe ourselves safe from his 
malignant influence* This life of* wandeipng 
and wstnbfulness be ebntinupd Ibr a length of 
time* At length mtolber act trf |h# trpg^dy w^a 
*consumnmt@4f * * 

At the Jofloly ppsfcdiouae in the Esli^^llps 
Mountains, between Canne and it was 

our evil destmy tO cncomitejp |bp pufcWtuimie De 

Beaumont. He demanded an intervisw^he 

* 

would not be denied. I need not tell you the 
object of it was to repre^Ht the wrcm]^ Zarinski 
had commitied against bis wife, and to aodoa- 
vour to prevail upop him to abandon and 
return to her. Zarinski became irritated at this 
interference; high words ensued 5 till at length. 
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giving way to thciipturaj of his tem^ 

pefi, he seized a Turkii&h da^er, trbi^ph lay upon 

a talde, and inade a at l>^ Beaumont 

« 

There I saved hii|i»^I eaught the uplifted 
awn of 2<aKini&i^ and fiairtly by entreaties, 
|ia|dy by stratagefU) I siu^ceedad in getting him 
mto mtotfaeV rdom^t^^ with the one 

im whicb ^o were, and by the door of which 
apartm^t he was standing at ihf time of the 
9$tay» No sDonfi* was h<^ k ^n I pulled a 
large iWt jlastk^ it jcjin the outside, and. 

then appw>kni|9g had re- 

treated tordie odtsV^^eshRmity the ^ehamber^ 
I besought him, as he valued his life, to be 
gone, nor ever <kre to renew the hateful $ub^ 
ject of Ips marriage tOR Zarinski. Bitter re- 
ptoaches Oft Ms part were the only answer I re¬ 
ceived. a.temper to bear these 

unmoved.. I relied in ttws that incensed De 
Beaumotif still more, till, at length he was so in- 
cautbus as to declare, that he had reason to be¬ 
lieve foul play was practised against Zarinski: 
that he had now got a clue by which he hoped 
to be able to trace and detect it, and that he 
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hoped ere long I and my aecomplires in the 
conspiracy wotijd be brought to justkse. These 
last words ^ni^s^ly loud, in order 

that they migh^ rea:ch nor did they 

fail of dmng so. Wcmkl tbkt his had the 
only ear that lioard them! treat 

iliein as a brayiido^ and td db his 

worst, I roturjied a|iartm^t whe^e I had 
left ZarihskL P wi}l not,—I tefr you 

ofthei^rst of I ^had 0t^ui(ic*! f &om 
him; timid spirit jPrum 

these tremehdol^ bbullitioh^'tlf —an ab* 

ject one would, bav^ cfot^ed 'tu them; hm I 
had ever a str^ge'^ight i^ shov^ing the eiter-^ 
rise of my power ini 'allayi%' mental teih^ 
posts. I foved the roar of'the tein^t more 
than the sighing of the gah^^^^he of the 

ocean more than the calm Current of thb stream. 
On this occasion I found it difficuft^|bj^fcftfetev 
the overwhelming violence of Zariiitfti^s fury. 
He had caUght ftoiUe bf De Beaumont^s words, 
and his suspicion and jemlousy were roused aJi. 
most to madness. He wuld have hastened to 
Dc Beaumont, and demanded an explanation of 
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what he had h^aird; ^ -but I was aware hacl lie 
done so, he was lost to me for ever* At length 
I prevailed, for I possessed one powerful hold 
over the wild ungovernable spirit which had 
broken loose from all other ties. I was upon 
the point of beteoming a mother, an event Za« 
rinski passionately longed to see accomplishecl. 
Yet, although I succeeded in calming his fury, 
and inducing him to relinquish bis design of 
seeking De Beaumont, I could not eradicate the 
seeds of jealousy and suspicion, which from 
henceforth produced the bitter fruits of discord 
and enmity betwixt us. 

The following morning we pursued our 
route across the Maritime Alps* At a particu¬ 
lar part of the road we alighted and walked for¬ 
ward, leaving the carriage to follow. It was 
little mote than dawn,-^the first rays of the 
rising sun had ^ot yet chased the shadows of 
night, when, upon reaching one of the loneliest 
r^eeses of the mountain, judge of my horror 
discovering the murdered body of De Beau¬ 
mont ! It lay across our path yet warm but 
lifeless, and bc^de him was the blood stained 

M % 
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dagg<fr of Tliat da^er whioh^ a few 

hours befi^e^ had ^feeeti upMed' against him, 
and by Zai$iisl 4 % hahil i Whtlo <re stood tfeus 
transfixed' witband horror, the 
carriage overtook usj aM I then perceived but 
too clearly the suhrOs which ettOMpass^ us, 
and which would' invdvo the innoci^ni the 
obloquy and tho puoi^ment of the guilty* Za- 
rinski immediately'proposed learning to the 
inn, in o^er, if poaidble, to discover the perpB* 
irators of the decH ^ but nhwilliOg 'td retiroce 
our steps, I. rather ur^ hhai to proceed, and 
at the next 8t%e to make our depositions aa to 
this dreadful and my«teri©ua event. Wldle in 
this uncertainty, the driver {who, I saw, sus¬ 
pected Zarinski himself of' being the assassin) 
suggested, that perhaps thoeoui 4 eai>^‘'Monsieur 
le Comte would he able to Is^e informa¬ 
tion upon reaching Prejus; ^^The Courier 
exclaimed Zarinski and I, both in a breath,^ " 
“ What couii^well knowing we had brought 
no servant With us. The courier of le 
Comte, who went off befdre day-break this 

morning, by order, as he said, of his master, 

12 
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Riid soon aftet tliU unfprtunAia^gen^l^man had 
departed,” I lotew iu>t/whyi hut/iniinediatdy 
the thought of P^?|t)vitz crossed: my mind ; for 
once a womim*^ fmt$ look posseltsitMi of me, and 
sickening w^h apprehensioa and horror, 1 stag^ 
gered^foUued^^nd' W^ have/alleh» but for 
the support of ZaiifiskL , n . ^ r 

W^hen: recalled to ;lif% bed I nut to 
endure? The suspicions of Zai^i. ngjiinst me, 
hi^ hfeen excited by the wordaoCI)OKBeauniont, 
which Im had ov^^heaid; mid jx^y ^larm and agi¬ 
tation he now conaitru4d into dm most emirmous 
proo& ipf my gnUt;; in ahmt, he believed that I 
had caused the murder of Die Beaumontj, by se¬ 
cretly dispatching some one to way^lay him, in 
order to prevent'j^hat detection ^th which he 

' ‘'tfr 

had threatened Jpoe. Mj teara-Hony assevera- 
tions^my most solemn appeals to Heaveuiin be¬ 
half of my mnocence^ n^re in vain: they ob¬ 
tained me no belief. Zotinski had never es- 
Jxtemned or respected mo^he had ceased even to 
love me. All ikat I knew ;-r-yet sdll I dragged 
the dhain with which I had bound ,myself to 
him;^ and oh ! the deadly weight of that chain 
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which vice has forged !-i—all others may be 

> 

borne, but the iron of eats into the very 
soul 

The wretched Woman stopped; and Jane, al¬ 
though trembling with hori’or at the recital of 
the dreadful tale, yet |n tied, even wiiile she ab¬ 
horred, this victim of lawless gratidcatsmi* Some 
words of i;)epentance — of Divine f^r^venees, she 
would have spoken, even to her; but with a 
littter smile, she waved her hand, and proceeded: 

I will not dwell upon all I bad to suffer; 
perhaps *twas rio more than it is the fate of all 
women to endure who haW renounced virtue 
for the man they love r ^ but, to a spirit such as 
mine, to be vilided--(*iOonta|inned*^exe^ 

V 

despised t^that last, that mai|^to.stip|}ortabIe of 
ciil evils which it is the lot-oWbilen wcnnan to 
encounter! a: 

“ At Monaco I l^ec^tne a mod^r^«v^But< no 
happy father hailed hie child, op hllssad its mo-* 
ther; and it bIpUght little of j^^p^-^^nought df 
peace, along with ityet I loved it-^^early, 
fOiidly loved it A tear d?o|^ed fi"om be¬ 
neath the long-fringed eye-lashes, which were 
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cast down, as if to -i^jnceal tlie weakness which 
she diadahied to betray.—Hastily brushing it 
aside, she proc^ed^, but in a less steady tone; 

la ^be lonely scenes amon^ the mountains 
Hvhich ovearlook die Liguiian troast, Zarinski 
would wander fc«r days together# :and not unfre- 
quently^betahe himself to a cave^: which he had 
accidentally, liiseovered there# w;h^ imaginary 
te^rs, combined widi biit tod well-grounded 
led him to ima^ne liimself an object of 
pursuit. At len^h his^^^n beojtme hnsettled. 
One day, upon discoifering tlmt a reward was 
issued for, his ^^r^msbn as the murderer of 
De Beaumont, in his^lfensy he would have sa^ 
^rifibed myself ^dipy child, had I not effected 
my escape*' To irdihsf^longer with him was im¬ 
possible* Tahingradisi^tage of his, absence, I 
divided the money and jewels of which he was 
possessed, (and whidi, I understood, had been 

transmitted to him by his mother,) then, with 

♦ 

my Mant? embarked* in a small fi^luccayfand set 
sail for Genoa.—But what was my dismay when, 
on coming into the harbour, 1 found, that, hav> 
ing no passport, I could not be permitted to 
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laud ? I pleaded ignorance, when, in the crowd 
that surrounded the boat, 1 recognized Carlo- 
vitz. Somediing like a Atnile of joy passed over 
his features as he said to me. in Polish, This 
is as it should be ;-^you are wekonse.*^ Their, 
turning to the oIBcers of the custons'^hpuse, he 
said, This perspn is lUy wife: her nape is in* 
sorted in inj pa^port.—4JaIi at my honse, and 
your douhte shall be satished.’’ A handful of mo* 
ney, disttibut^d with an air of command, proved 
all powerftdi; ^and :]|l;;fpwndriiiysdtf shortly iit a 

s 

magnideent mansipUi^ with all of luxury around 
me, but terror and migery at my hprt. Carlo** 
vitz was now in possepionof all that wealth could 
bestow«*^But wa^ he hf^pip ftnf the partial suc^ 
cess of his schemes ? JNo;—a restless fear of de¬ 
tection made him constancy watch the footsteps 
of Zarinski; and at length he determined on his 
deathr But though he did not avcfWi this, even 
to me, X knew it well; and certain circumstances 

which then came to my knowledge (by what 

_ ^ 

means X need not here detail) put him still 
more effectually in my power*~I discovered 
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that it wf^s by hb hand De Beaumont had met 
his death. ^ 

‘‘ Thuit same night iJ?i whleh we had taken 
up our quarters at the *inn, in travelKng from 
Canne to-^Prejus, Carlovitz (who was track¬ 
ing our alsb arrived there. The 

rS6om he was^ cM^diued that, in which 

we" had the' unfortunate ' interview with De 
Beaumeni^^*^ thin partitton only divided them 
ii-^he overfte^W'^whafctpassed^from the impru- 
d^t Words which BeakmOnt dropped^ he 
}>erceived’ that that smd aeealous friend of 

the misled ^arihidti had} by some means, arrived 
at a knowledge of sdme truths, the disclosure of 
which would provefataHoTroubetsfedi’s schemes. 
No sooner, thereibfe, was aU quiet, than he stole 
fwrni his hiding-plaee, and in passing through 
the public room where the aiKray had taken 
places he perceived the dagger of Zarinski-^it 
was one of e^tquisite Workmanship, and studded 
with Jewels 1 he semed it/ doUbtlessi^'^ for the 
double purpose of dispatching his victim and 
throwing suspicion on the innocent owner of the 
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weapon. Too successfully had he pliinned and 
executed the diabolical deed. 

t ^ . i • ^ ‘ 

,, T I r 

During tny resid^ce with Car|pvitz at 
Genoa, when our mutual retrospective reproaclie%. 
were minutely recapitulated by b^th parties, I 
failed not to speak to him in liis own way, and 
while enumerating die cluster of concurring;^ 
circumstances, in extenuation of my conduct, I 
summed tliem up in evidence as having 
equally favourable towards forwarding his for- ^ 
tunes, and serving the herd of *uy own inclinar 
tious, for I added with truth, t£ you have not 
found your account in the measures we have 
pursued, neither have I found mine. Once 
again, we are upon a part what would you 
more P” ** Not much,’* ho but subjoined, 
while a fiendish scowl distort^ his features, 

I have some business with that imp.’’ I press¬ 
ed the infant to my breast, anii vowed, inwardly 
that my life should first be taken ere a hair 
of its bead , shbuld suffer. Then resuming 
my natural courage ai^ determination, 1 said. 
That, as to my child, though it was Zarin3ki’6> 
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mtiferests, and he might, 
therefore, leave tne something to render exist¬ 
ence endurable by sparing its life.’’ That 
depends upon how far that interest may turn 
you to' the fttther’s,” was the reply. I remain¬ 
ed silent. ' Some people arc safer when in 
good keying, and are m6st to be trusted when 
they iii^best watched.** With this threat he 
left me. ^ It suhk dcepin my mind,—and every 


d^^^conffmW me in the ]grovring intention of 
unfddiitg a|i the iniijititifetif ©ife ri^hoi without 
any claim upon me, yet contiiv^d to retain me 


in his b<mdage. Yet 8W waa I to hnd an op¬ 
portunity of emaneipafipg myself from his yoke ? 

Carlovitz watched my every action with a jea- 

, * ** * 

lous eye.^I was no longer mistress of my time 
of of iny%ill.*—Sfo letter could be sent without 
his knowledge, atfd 1 was surrounded by spies. 
But did my purpose falter No— night and 
day I brooded Over it. At the end of some 
time^ we removed to Florence. There my child 
sickened—^was it by the deadly maiice of Car¬ 
lovitz ?—to this hour I believe it !—but I 
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vow 4 <l vengeance. I cotieeftt^d my suspicions 
the bettef to cover my rev6nge,-*^and as I 
watched the lin^ring (rickness of my dying in- 
fant> I vowed that a hecatomb should bleed on 
the grave of my muidered mnoe^nfe* Mistrusl* 
ing all medical idd within my reach^^ irecollecl^ 
ed the $upei 4 m:^ of La’^crna was fikmcd for hie 
skill in medicine^ and I had other neaaonafor 
wishing a private conference with trim*» 'I knew 
who he was» and well did that knowledge aseiafe 
me that the infxmnadoti it was in my power 
to convey to him of the life and nsst vicinage 
of hk first and only love# the fJotntesse N»» 
talie, to his own cemvont^ would well repay him 
for any services I might require in return* I 
wrote a fe^ lines nrijmesting, in the name of 
charity, the attendimee nf this h<dy man, and 
promising some intelligence of consequence to 
the life of the person for whom be had forsaken 
the world. To him also I entrusted a letter for 
Z!annski, in which I described the person, and 
entrusted the Padre to send it to Monaco. I 
ventured this, being in despair, and hassarding 
all things to procure a safe asylum for my in- 
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fyntf bIhhiW it «umy« the illness, i^r 

should ought me, mi thus deprive it of 
^11 prote^tioil. Thos^ smells I ^nceuled umid 
som^ fwt; imd, at a monjent when 1 was u»- 
<disery#di and the hirehpgs who had been left 
to watch im were eamu^ag i» a distant part of 
tba house^i beckoned to a peamt who wns 
p^S^ug 4hr«ng^ the street, end, haying »>ad# 
him cot»e within rwh of my voipe, I told lum 
I was al^oni to send an /offering to the shrine of 
gt IVanois, and Jam h? he the bearer 

of iti at the $ama,,:ri*n« gnod will 

and fideUtyii?Jand promising 
him as mueh. nHH^ w^a he bad, executed my 
commission., ^ fid, I mdnined him to the 

Strictest seere^gr, adeging» as w reason, tba.t my 
oiferiag jaone #eet d it were made 

a vain boae|of, m % eyesof fOan*. 

Wlni$|i un 4 ^ the an^us torments of^sus¬ 
pense for my infant's life, and racked with 
doubts as to the arrival of the J^adre Don Ml* 
chele» Carloyitss came towards me, saying he 
bad a plan in view, which ho wi^od to im¬ 
part to me. I bad seldom seen him since our 
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arrival in Florei^cej—and. I fe^d some dread- 

’ . 

ful proposition was abou^ to bi? made regarding 
the only object of my solicitude^-^my infant.) 
“ I have learned,'"* he said, that the different 
|)erson3 most of consequence to q^r security 
are, by a fortunate circumstance, all collected 
together within tlie confines of Tuscany. It is 
of incalculable importance 1^o our, very lives 

. i 

that they should not meet, or come to an expla¬ 
nation of what has mutually befallen tliem. I 
know but of one fp circumvent this pro¬ 
bable occurrence. The Princess Zarinski must 
be forced immodiately to take the last vows. 
Your own interest will, I thihkj^ induce you to 
enter into mine; and, as I cannot leave you on 
this occasion, I must in^i^t on your accompany¬ 
ing me this very mmnent to Santa Chiara."*’ It 
was a proposition which tallied with my own 
sch^nes, and I quickly made reply, Let me 
but ^ow the fate of my infant, and I am ready,, 
and willing to obey you,—^but leave the inno¬ 
cent thus I cannot."” Oh, if that is all,'"* said 
he, with a fiendish grin, “ its fate will be soon 
known to you.” I i^ppressed the malediction 
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that Pose to my li|)s(, and remained silent. 

Weli,^ he 8 « 0 d, the morrow’s night I 

will await yottr foolish fancy.” Thus saying, he 
l^ft me. A few hours of madness succeeded. 
My babe fell into convulsions,—-continued in 
thfein that hight, and the dawn of day showed 
me that tbis innocent object of my guilt was not 
to rematn '^ith me,—for the first beam of liglit 
shone upon'its corpse! What I —what I 

feci, deed^ may tell-^-words canpOt. I sought 
CarJovitz; I told him I Was Peady to accom¬ 
pany him that moment, and that my heart was 
steeled like iron for atiy of violence he 

might lead me to. I tied the ring of Zarinski 
about the neck of the dead infant, as the only 
means I had of giving insight to the Padre Mi¬ 
chele to whom that little ill-fated flower had 
lielonged. It was a ring well, known to him; 
for, in his early days, he had sent a similar 
one to his lost Natalie, his bride; and, with 
my last kiss, I vowed, bn the corpse of my in¬ 
fant, to restore ks father to his rights. 1 pant¬ 
ed to be in action. I felt the burning fever of 
despair, and determined, that, if the heartless 
[ 
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partner of Oiy crimes* conoM- ndt shere t&f grief, 
he should feel, at leaet^ that gnawing’ agony 
which baffled villany c^^eys.' ' 

We journeyed slowly, as Ckrfovitas told nte, 
in order that we might reax^ our destination un^ 
der cover of the night. To midte sure of this, 
we stopped at a lone hoia^ on t]^ top of the Ap- 
peninos, whose appearahee was well suited tr> 
those who made it their ifesort. mmt 

know^^ said my coii}fwldo% breakmg the silenee 
he had for some preserved ; tliat, in case 
of any failure in my selieme, I have prudently 
kept in pay « btod <rf U»e«e, mercenary troops 
who in time of peaoc^ are tmeuiployed, and fill tip 
their leisim hours by any ahance job of plunder 
or violence which may ; firesent itself* These 
men are ready at my commiind^ stationed in 
certain haunts well known to them in the vicin* 
age of the convent, from whence idl the imathe- 
mas of the church or the force of the civil pow¬ 
er cannot dislodge them They are trua to their 
employers for the time they rem^ iH is^rice. 
They acknowledge no head among themselves, 
but aglet to obey the leader to whom they sell 
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thcip A I have reason to 

think that I am $i^pe<^d l:^ government; and 
lest my person may be pursued^ 1 have secured 
these gimrdsi o^lialiy ^ood at open fight or se¬ 
cret stratagem. The dogs are superstitious too, 
and wordiip not only all the saints in the calen¬ 
dar, but one* oi their own likewise, descended 
from the ancient goddess Laverllf^ whence the 
mount derives its^ name; and 1 hold them sub¬ 
ject tome by this means idso, giving them those 
indulgences and relics frmn the convent they 
dare not appeal^ to clakn for themselves* To 
them 1 am How going, hx^ order that I may act 
according as cireuxnstimees aiise*^ ** And what 
do you mean to do jrith Bertha, should she 
fall into your power?'* ^That depends upon 
ev^ts I cannot at present foresee or command,” 
was the reply. Enough for you to know, 
that if I think proper to send you to watch 
her, you ^e prepared to fulfil my behests. 
--My reliance on you^* on thk' bijminess, how¬ 
ever, rests more on its being your interest so to 
do than in any trust I have in you.”-*—It is 
long,” I replied, sinceour mutual philosophy has 
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instructed m in this doctrine ”—*^1 cannot blame 
you for haring been so ready an adept in 
the science I have myself taught you.-^-Tliere 
is one thing, by the way,*’ rejoined Carlovitz, 
which I forgot to mcntiton.—It is a trifle, 
but necessary.—You must renndn concealed 
near Santa Chiara till you can procure your¬ 
self the disguise of male attire, fl>r among 
our gallant crew, a female would be looked 
upon with disdsin, and create a species of jea¬ 
lousy towards their leader, unfitting the disci¬ 
pline of the band, and unsuiting the dignity of 
their commander/’ To obey was my present 

m 

plan—I made no,objections, therefore, to this 
proviso; and, sufliciently. pleased with my un¬ 
usual passiveness, he conducted me to this 
hermitage, no longer tenanted by hermits, but 
the secret den of Carlovitz, where he concealed 
himself upon any emergency. Behind that al¬ 
tar, whence I took the lamp, are leading 
to a subterranean vchambeTf uWhich receives light 
and air from another aperture at some distance, 
and in this cavern I took up my abode with no 
unwilling mbd, for I knew of a concealed en- 
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imnce by which 

1 I «^ly. to the 

<^Ay8 ^rfter my 

atrival Ji^^J^ vmti mme^ly wiitched by 

s|i^ ajf CJnfd!0!Viit<B^4»i be able li» effiset my pur¬ 
lin; ai^ when the vigb 

]anc«f;^£ w ( 0 «^% to soxoa citcum^ 

SUUH» I hazarded 

even hill st^dlteli eetom,- betakkif »i 3 r 8 elf to a 
path 1 had oiax?<^^ be^ w^ with in 

my youths h^ada to ;the laoctOtain 'lO^ I 
succeeded with and .^atigue in 

ascending^ keeph^^|p^hniya[Hlie 
iny eye as the only nno^ ;,|[ had to b/, for 
the intervening' hfollifi ground) and ttiafises of 
loose rock, rose aboi^ ihj^^head, and impeded any 
distant ykw; liP, 0 kl^thi % these means, I 
reat^ed the hasa^ffihf oo«Mb crawled 

along the £b^ipf the$a^ whioK scan to rise almost 
out of, and io form part of, the rode itself, and 
on a certain spo^ 

other, I gropidi abemt, and IStamd a spring, on 
which rested a low door, so eegtiived as to be 
cased with stone, which seeatedthbireiywidJ itself, 

; VOL. III. w 


dtdy to me and one 
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and which no one could have di^over^d with* 
out an accurate ^description.—I this door a- 

jar, watching for Natalie at an h^nr when I knew 
the npvices came forth for air* nor did I wait lonsc 
in vain; she came, and alonCf but so altered, 

t'- 

that no one save myself could have recognized 
her.—I did not hazard discovering myself to 
her; lest her surprise might have led to some ex- 
clamations on her part, which W^tild have proba¬ 
bly called the attention pf some of the sisterhood, 
and thereby defeat^ my ii|tentic^s in her favour. 
—■I contented myself, therefore, with rolling a 

■J 

clue of thread before her pAljh^ retimng one end 
in my hand, by wl|jf;h^ X might have hastilv 
withdrawn it had else appeared in sight, 

or had she ni^t obeeTy^^t. j&ut neither of these 
circumstances design. She,hastily 

lifted the ball, and Ip^ldng witli 

curious inquiring gaze, .l^gan unwinding the 
yarn, which covered a few written llines. These 

i 

lines told her^ that * the hus¬ 

band of her youth', the M^rchese Valdimi, yet 
lived; that Cariovitz was aware of it, and 
pressed the fulfilment, of her vows with the 
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'w'eiglit' of authority, lest any fortunate 

circupstanoe this strange tale 

known Tlxe person^ it stdded, who 

gives you this notice hfts not yet ,pToofs to show 
of the truth of Aese asseitic^ t^ut recommends 
to you, as yoH value, your li% not to mention the 
contents of this paper to any living soul within 
the precincts n* tn^ convent. The Lady Abbess 
is fflSter to t^arlovitz---^the efc^ture of his will; 
and if it is suspected that you know the slight¬ 
est iota of the truth, youvwHl pny that know- 
l^ge by losing >«yoisU' ii|ek Walk here every 
night at this ^Thi^^^perso^ who sends you 

this notice will cqnie, when they can, to give 
y6u«aid and Counsel. Be secret, and trust your 
unknown friend!*’ I awrited not to see the ef¬ 
fect the i 


e would produce on her, but 
hasten^; m .ihy concealment, and 

reacheif^'jli few iiij^epts only before the return 
of my j^or/ i jlsigifed ihdisposition> and de¬ 
sired hiirflfco leave :Jn| to repo^, for thaf I could 
not be disiturbetl- The man, apparently happy 
to find me hofc in ^ condirioh nayc observed 
his absence, said litile ; and I was left to rumi- 
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nate on tlic means^ and digest the plans^ I form- 

< ^ > 

ed for the ebmpletion of the great work I had in 
view. Mtmeyandjewek I possessed^ and I de¬ 
termined to use th^ise master-keys of power to 
gmn over the good wiH of the wretches with 
whom 1 was shortly to associate. 1 b^gan tam¬ 
pering with my guard, and I found titat he 
would willingly assist me, having a niprtal hat¬ 
red against Carlovitz, whom, neverAeless, he 
feared and obeyed*: Rbngh and rude as were his 
manners, and uncouth his appearaiu^e, he con- 
hded to me, that he h^ been p^sk^tely fond 
of a girl whom Car^ov^tz hatl by force given to 
anotlier of his minions; that this girl liad es¬ 
caped from him, howeve|| and was actually in 
the Convent of San|i# CMara.—•“ Now,*' acld- 
ed he^ she only waits an o|^ortunity u> 
leave the sisterhood; but the Abbess, who is 
l)ound to Carlovitz, detains her against her will, 
and threat€^i*3 her witl. all tlie evil plagipics of the 
devil himself, if she does not return td*my rival, 
or take the vows.** I seized with eager avidity 
on tills mank passimi, to turn it to my own use, 
and assured him that I would devise a way to 
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liberate bis mistress^ and restore lier to him. 

Be caab^of <^ly tWt she aets her part with 
prudetice, an4 affects to consent, but not too 
readiiyt to eiiter* into the monastic life. Have 
patieil^; and rest shall be my care ; but one 
thing more t'have to exact lEt)ia Jyou. You will 
in h f€^'day4 see attire and mingling 

with' ;^dmr crew. If you would that ^, should 
have it m l^y IK>wdr to serve you^ breathe not 

‘ >■ I' '' , , 

on your peril that iny ga®b^ is a disguise. To 
hold contrcd dver i9iem, l/ilust assume the 
manners fsex# as' veil as die outward 

attirk Be'' do Wt -betray me, 

■ ^ s' 

but be it at yoiir |icril if you do, and 
that of your thistie|E’' - I hod now edectuaU 
ly secured persKm le my inteniest, and ra- 
vVidly did 1 revoli% in my mmd the steps I 
c-liould towards the |»H>seoution of iny 

great wbirV' Bsiun var^^ that had 

dropped hi dh® oCuii^e conversation with 
CariovltsK, 'I suspected that *Ka4'insfei himseli' 
was not far dj^ant, and I feared that this 
knowledge in die hmids of the fcamar niight 
prove most dadgeroiis to his klteeests, and even 
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to his life. I wished also, anxiously wished, an 
interview with the Padre Michele, and some¬ 
thing totvards both these wishes I thought 
might be obtained by a pilgrimage to Lavcrna. 
I questioned my new ally as to the possibility of 
making such an excursion unbi^own to Carlo- 
vitz. Now is ytsur very time,’^ said he ; for 
I know that he jrone on some especial mission 

, .'K ' ' ,',**■» ( , 

of the Abbess to Rome, but is to return within 

^ * i 

a few days.”—Of what nature do you think 
this buaness iff dti which he has now travelled 
to Rome I know not, unless it be as Vip- 
letia informs me, to. obtain an order to shorts 


the noviciate of a sister nqw in her clutches, and 
under pretence of a visit one of the high 
dignitaries of the cbnrch, to makf that circum- 
stance an excuse for the immediate cibm|^tion 
of the ceremony It is pro)babiej,fj t r^ied* 
Be it our business to frustrate this intention. 


I have some knowledge, of the character the 
Superior of Laverna# He never comypelled any 
one» although a ssealoifs chprchti^n, to embrace 
the vows of a monastic hfe, who did not adopt 
the measure of jdieir pwh free will and choice. 
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Let us go to Laverna, and in disgiiise claim his 

i i/ 

protection and interference. It is not impossibie 
but what I have intelligence tb ^ve him which 
may secure to us the strong aid of his power; 
but if ih tlie interval Carlovltfis ^ould return 

If 

It is hot lilcely,’* rejoined Antonio, ‘‘ for this 
morning only, has he set forth on his way to 


Rome, But to make security more shre, I will 
abide here while you go to Lavema; and 1 
have a knife here,’’ he idded, drawing it from a 
sheath in hif belt, #hich Served me on 


desperate occa^dtis, slid tnay again/'—Tis 


well^" I replied. . iBHng me Hither the means 
of disguising my pei^ii; and t will prove 
faithful in rewarding your services in a way stijl 
more valuable, to you iban the^ crowns which 


I you as ito eam^t of my sincerity.” 

My ri^tofic wiia idl powerful.: Antonio left 
mo h? procure the necessary disguise, and re¬ 


turned in a shorter time than I expected, with 
all that was requisite to my purpose. No one 
coiild have known me when I was equipped in 


the garb of i b^gar, and a certain oKve-coloured 
dye with which I darkened my skin, effectually 
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cliangecl rny appearance beyond the power of 
recognitiari. 1 easily fciHihd »iy way to Laver- 
na, and having gobc through the rnummeries of 
the place, I ^ced myself Ih the porch which 
leads to the church, and await^ the approach 
of the Padre hitaseJf I hate tn tietpiM yotir 
eai’, holy father,*^,.Was a never made td 

him in vain. B# a iitotley tlrfbe of persons 
were also in attendanl^^ to claim like 
gence, and prcv^nlk^pT^^ses d4l|yanded a pnor' 
attention. Stay for nm,’^ ;^he^ajdj ** in 
chapel under the LuO^a dl^llla Bobbin, 

and in that confessional 1 ^will to your 

words/' Confession,^ I said, is not my 


'VJ 


purpose^-^t loa^, not in tlm '^hich you 

take it, and I would not ^|iK)OlS%he hallowed 
dignity of your person hy apfctii^^that w|dch I 
am not going tp Perform/" But yoji^ ealj^^wwr 

A', ' 

attention, your belief, perhaps your '^sistatjce, 

|4 

I do clmm,—^nd whenj teliydu, thai oioa^as 
my appearance is, I hi^ hire it in n»y power 
to serve you, perhaps you will the more rOadily 
comply, but secrecy I demand.,?-^! rely upon 
pur honour^’’ ** Be in the wood behind the 
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convent,” answered Uie Padre. I bowed my 
head in token of acquiescence, and with the aid 
of a crutch, Unijind slowly away to the place he 
had appointed. In passing the parlour destined 
to the recepdon of strapger^ a figure attracted 
my notice.-r-,I*^ Znpinski.---With sensations 

unknown before,, re^C^ighi^ed this victim of 
uncontrolled passion,^, Now a victim, indeed, 
for his reason, together with h^ youthful vigour, 
were^^ow%; V sat, supported in a chair, to 
r^ave the be^s of the suij^. Holding out my 
hand^ l ^ked fpf^ entity,^he looked up, but 
with vacant gaze, npd mnde i^ reply. 

I then moved^^ with quick pace onward, to 
join the Padre Miebdle. The idea occurred to 
me of denouncing jC,frtoyitz as tfic author of all 
the miseries/which had .befjsUc® the family of 
Zarinrfd* V But I withheld from this avowal 
by the i:ecollectkm,^^t I had been the partner 
of his crim^; mid I determined to redress the 
evils we h^ mutually committed,, as as it 
was in .my power to do so, yd|hout bringing him 
to puhfio jwstioe.. K he die^ yhe mortal strife * 
must be between oiwisdves,” I said, <*for iny 

N 2 
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vengeance must be personal- and mine 

are on a par,—p-I cannot deliver him up to pub¬ 
lic justice, without myself sharing his punisli- 
ment." Snch was the conclusion I came to 
when I Joined the Padi:e Michele. “ I per- 
ceive,” said he addressing me# that you are 
wearing a disguise; is your purpose 

He spoke this with a tone of authority. I replied, 

Perhaps you are rights but what it imports 

' 

you more to know i% that and*, fiee- 

dom of action tnay be of, uso y<nt,—-ntygje- 

tention, or the,discov^(tfi!C|y identity, can 
you nothing*—tListen |o me-** I then informed 
him ed the abode of th^ Princess Zarinski, of the 
art which had been practised agmmt her, to rob 
her of her fortune, aii4 C|f l!he means now 

employed to force her a fpIMmeiit of mo¬ 
nastic vows, to which she yras r^epugnantf ‘‘ A 
powerful agent is at wOrk to jpi^txjuro the imme¬ 
diate fuWlment of the probadonaryyoWSf But 
you,” I added, have yet more pow^ Umn the 
above mentioned agent. Send direcUy to 
use the means which you think most 
for this purpose."^ I added brieHy 
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what it was necessary he should know respecting 
Zarinski, and recommended him to watch ovei; 
his life vigilantly, as the same enemy who wish¬ 
ed to deprive the iJhotber of liberty, sought but 
an opportunity to shorten the days of the son, 

** Having thus far executed my intention, 1 
motioned to depart. “ Follow rae not,” said I, 
nor try to fathom a mystery, the devciope- 
of which wdhld,' if prematurely laid open, 
dofcht the pdftbihty of serving the persons in 

' « ''t 

you ara interested.” How can I claim 
yibur further information ? When can I as¬ 
certain the truth of that which you convey to 
me ?” rejoined the Pkdre. As for the truth of 
the matter I have related, I leave you to judge 
of it by circumstances well known to you, and 
by tte presumptive evidence of its reality, which 
aris^ out of the late everi^ in which you have 
been engaged. Did not the ring, attached to 
the infahrs edrpse, awaken lohg forgotten re¬ 
membrances ? Could it have originally belong¬ 
ed to another^ save the moth^ of Zarinski, the 
Comtesse Natalie?” Slydierious stranger, I 
conjure you-^I command you^to speak plain- 
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ly/’ reamed the agitated Michele. It is 
long/' he added, f^idiDg Ws hai^ on the 
crucifix which husjg at breaati ‘‘ since the 
tumult of worldly passioins hii$ been hushed by 
this sacred emblepi. Yetaomethiiig of unsub> 
dued mortality still rebels heraf I demand, in 
chai-ity, your cpnamiscration. Pi^pmise, at least, 
not to leave me uninstruc^tcd how to act should 
more wonderful events within njiyj sphere 
of influence.” I |rqn»sef€ J^gaid,r^^ 
tygae presses; be wary—be s I am 

ly interested myself in th|^,mtoiati6n5® 
rinski. Can I give you hold upon me ?” 

The Padre seemed again aljont to follow me as 
I once more moy^ awgyu I waved piy hand 
to enforce his remaimng whf®*^ be was; and, 
flying, rather tbai:\ manning, down djet^teep pre¬ 
cipice which lay |if o^ feet, >as ont of sight in 
a moment I regained th^ ii^ '^fety. 

Antonio was op the watch,w#s w^l,, Car¬ 
lo vitz had not returned, and did npt return till 
four days aftierwards. “ By all that is fortu.. 
note and unfbrtun^/' he said, bursting forth 
in vehanenca b| agitated apaisch as he joined » 
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me, Bertha and a frietid of her*8 are at this 
moment in the Santa Chiora. They must be 
dislodged thenee* Who dan say what will en¬ 
sue if they meet aitd ^recogni^ the Princess 
Zarinski ? WoUMM are dialxdkaUy penetrating, 
£ond of a^ygeries^ 4nd feeing their sickly ap¬ 
petites with discoveries of O^hai' people'^s aJBTairs, 
thus filing up the vaeaumeA of their insipid 
lives by meddling in theirincighbcmr's interests. 
Tins strangeiv—this fridnd,—who is now with 
^ertha^ nhifit' be a bui^ cme. Tbeysltail not 

■jf I 

king remain together. But how can I dispose 
of two of th^ separaitejly Take one your¬ 
self,” I said, “ and leal^ the other U» me,” 
“ Perhaps,” said Carlovitz, doubtingly. In 
the mean time, here is the garb 1 have larought 
for you. It is a^'^udy one; savages and fe- 
m^ea are imposed upo|} by outward seeming. 
You must pass for a yoiith,^-Mta son of mine; 
and the band of mercenaries must be taught to 
pay you obedienee lU: su^ times, and in such 
degree, as 1 shall choose. Be >e^y in the 
course of m hour to acoompahy me, and to play 
your part I have iaidit oul for you. Hark 
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ye, mingle "with a boyish gaiety and looseness of 
spfech somewhat of loftier character and more 
absolute rule—You understand; See that you 
obey me.** I was soon attired in the fanciful 
dress which I now wear; and when Carlovitz 
returned to take me with him^ I i#aa stnjidt with 
the splendour of his own* 1* ** Thus it isj*’ he 
said, “ we must dazzle the eyes of these greedy 
miscreants, who look to the detsMng of the ear- 
case, and think it may <me day b^ohie' their 
plunder.** Over these gay robes we threw 
an Italian cloak, and on otir lieads We Wore 
the common pointed crowned hat of tlie pea¬ 
santry, w*hbsc broad brim completed another 
species of disguise, and brought us to a level 
with all the working country mas of the southern 
part of the Italian states. Thus accoutred, we 
set forth, and by the road we csOne this nighti' 
Carlovitz conducted ine to the haunt of his ban¬ 
ditti. The interior of the Cavern was splendidU 
ly lighted, and decewated widi plunder of va¬ 
rious kinds, where poignards and arms of difler- 
eat sorts glanced mmd pi^s of rich draperies, 
that wore attached in barbaric magnificence to 
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various boughs of trees that had been gathered 
to ornament this strange scene of wild revelry. 

I brin^,” said Corlovitz, addressing the noisy 
troop, who rose at our entrance, and hushed 
their vociferations $ “ I bring you, my friends, a 
young but not unworthy inemb^ to add to our 
band. As hO* is my son, I ouglit not, perhaps, 
to add more in his praise; but as he is sometimes 
to supply my place in command, it is necessary 
that I should declare mydc^lf guarantee of his 
Iwavery and of his hardihood. Respect him, 
therefore, flui ypu wo^M myself; and when he 
shows you the rignet,” presenting me with a dag¬ 
ger, “ be it at peril of your lives, if you do not 
obey bis behests^” One man only of this crew 
stood aloof, and lo^cd to doubt the truth of 
what Carlovit^ He eyed me with scru¬ 

tinizing glance^ and I am .certain he must ha^ 
preyioudiy known me, imd now suspected my 
assum^ character. It was this hell-hound 
who' had wounded jl^inski at Genoa^ and 
failed in the deed of blood by cowaipdice,— 
and it was he whmni as I aft^fwards dis¬ 
covered, intended to ciieumvent my plane 
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for the liheratioo of the Princess Zarinski» 
and who would effectually have succeed¬ 
ed, had he periled this night by my hand* 
Do you ^ink J[ had no woman's repugnance at 
plun^ng the knife in his bre^t? My hWd 
curdles^ and niy h^t i^v<4tn prm jciow at the 
deed. Butn»y hand wa^jjcrf'ed with a power uor 
known to me before, mid X do not ri^nt 
of the bloody act.~Now .then,; you knpw oU 
—all save the last of apene v winch;. bore 
you here my prisoner. Caziovitr ,had delay¬ 
ed the eaecutipn of his desi^os againat Ber¬ 
tha, because his i .prosenoe was necessary at 
the two sanctuaries, < to secure his other vio- 
tims. But^ as the devclopement of all he fear¬ 
ed between the parties hiS had injured seem¬ 
ed on the pdnt of takit^ he deteriinaed 

<1 

to entrust me witlt the your friend Imd 

yourse!^ whilst he should ^rose^te hk dedgna 
against the life of Zarinski, and the liberty of his 
mother. Having secured these, it was tl^n his 
intention to rejeun your IHend, and bear away 
Bertha wjhere she never would be heard of more. 
As to yo^rselff he didnot intend to detain you, 
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fearing to have any thing to do with a British 
subject. He nevei: entrusted me with these de¬ 
tails, but I k^aniit them by othef means.—I as¬ 
sented appar^tly with readiness, an assent which 
it was the easier to feign^‘ because I knew I 
might possibly aid ybtir escape, and give infor¬ 
mation to yom* friends concerning you, by ac¬ 
cepting the post he assigned me, as your jailor. 
Carlovits! wished to exefeute this plan while you 
were at the Santa Chiara. But the Abbess, 
though she is his sister and the creature of his 
will, dreaded you in pm^cular, and feared to 
bring down the vengeancethe British power 
upon her if she offered violence to you. It was 

if 

during your stay in the consent that I paid a 
second visit to the Comtesse Natalia# and in¬ 
duced her to meet me without the convent walls 
by means of the secret door at the end of the - 
cypress walk% The night, and my disguise, 
prevented her recognbiug me#*—I could not 
have borne her presence hipd she known me. 
That trial must be reserved for my last.—But 
I told her to trust to either of you# and to 
lose no time in sliding a letter# by jmr means, 
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to the Paditi Michele.—I warned her of the 
force which waS; preparing against^ her, by has¬ 
tening the immediate consummation of her vows. 
And it was well'I did so, for time and impor¬ 
tunity, together with her own sulfcrings, had so 
subdued and w^arpefl h<^r mind, that although 
■ever repugnant to take the veil, she now believ¬ 
ed it was her only chariee of salvation. My 
communication, however, seemed to cause a 
powerful revolution in her sentiments. When 
I perceived that these arguments pegah to have 

'j * ** ' 

due influence, I said^ ** I^ady, iltehd now to my 
directions. Send to the Padrc' Michele,—pro¬ 
cure an interview with hint, if it is in your 
power; but you will probably be denied this. 
Remembc*r the Abhess iismi* to Carlovitz. 
Therefore, by lettoi otlr by some token known 
only to yourself, which you may get Oopvey- 
ed by the English la<^ rt6w in 4his coiivent; 

< • I 

prove the truth of my wonderful tale, atid* re¬ 
cognize in the Padre Michel e your earliest and 
most constant fri^d. Trust to him if not to 
mei—MSlight my words, ahd become the victim of 
incredaiity.*' Haviifg thus spoken, I abruptly 
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left her to ruminate on my information. The 
consequences of this interview are known to you> 
and it remains only for me to tell you> that by 
the break of dawn the Pi'incess 2arinski will 
have swallowed poison^ prepared in the chalice 
of the holy wafer, unless we can rescue her 
from the impending danger.. One way only is 
left. It is by setting fire to the convent. Nay, 
start not. No lives will be lost, and a nest of 
inii^uit}^ will be destroyed. In fine, I wait not 
to consult you in this matter; I inform you 
merely of my resglve in case I perish in the 
conflict. In order Ifeat you may explain the 
complicated circumstances of this afiair to those 
whom it most imports to kxiow them, nor would 

y ‘ I- 

I have done thus much had I conceiv^ you to 
be a weak and helpless sample of our sex. But 
I have watched you, and augur better things 
from your character. If it be in my powfer, I 
will convey hither in safety the Princess Za- 
rinski, and with her ^^tonio, whose mistress, 

ly( 

Violetta, I shall also liberate. You must a- 
wait them here, but stay not one moment after 
their arrival hither. Speed then to Laverna, 
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and place yourself under die care of the Pa¬ 
dre Michele. The convent bell rings. ’Tis 
one by the night. I have not a mommt to lose. 
Already has my speech detained me too long. 
I grieve that I cannot leave you in better securi¬ 
ty. I can give younoipetins of defence, unkissi in¬ 
deed, this dagger,'^ tendering Her the one with 
which she had comiiuttedthe murder in the cavern. 
“ Perhaps this instr^t imj U the means of 
good, as it has been of eril.-—Take it.'*' Jane 
shuddered, as she tumad from the gift. Nay, 
this is childishness^ uHworthy of you,** said her 
companion. Wlnd^v^ others may do, you 
cannot doubt me. llemember 1 have exacted no 
promise from ypu.wTl have thrown myself upon 
your geiierosity.*--<BenQtui]^iiSt; hutlet the crimes 
of Sophie de Fdroik^ cancelled by her volun¬ 
tary deatli.** Having thus spoke, Ae darted 
from the hermitage. Jmie m©ve4 with anim- 
pulse of something liko kindness in her heart, to 
take the haitd which hitd left in her's a ioken 
which it had no power to retam* But it drop- 
^^ed from her shuddering hold, as she rushed 
forward, and feti on the lamp, which it extin- 
guished, leaving her in total darkness. 
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CHAPTER XV.- 

from loop4iole %ht, 

A «]iout of fiio afaiaes ruddy bri^it, 

And gathering to uniCed g^iUro, 

Streams high htto the nddnight air 

¥ 

A dismal ^ Shd vide.” 

Bokehi/. 

To preserve ihc thread <>f this narrative, it is 
necessary to revert to that part of it where the 
Padre Michele, De H^monville, and a band of 
troops, of somewhat more’ regular habits than 
those under the command of Cariovitz, left La* 

i 

verna, and took their road to the Santa Chiara, 
in order to lend aasistanOc to its distressed inha¬ 
bitants*—The flames wore increasing every mo¬ 
ment, and by contrast of the red light they cast 
upon the heavens, deepened the shade of the 
surrounding darkness^ At mtenrals, the blasse 
extended in a flood of biilliaiit scarlet over ati 
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immenbc track of the heavens^ and the volumcf^ 
of smoke furled and unfurled their rolling dra¬ 
peries athwart the flames, dividing them in 
strange forms of indescrihable grandeur. Fronj 

time to time, a detached and sparkling \oUi*\ 

» 

of light, and bluish globes of fire, sprung per¬ 
pendicularly into the air, and fell clown again 
from an amazing height, in showers of innumer¬ 
able stars. An indifferent spectator (in spite of 
the* better feelings of humanity) would have ad 
mired the glorious pageant; but what was pass¬ 
ing in the breast of Pattre Michele was a feeling 
of too individual and intense a nature to admit 
even of momentary abstraction. 

As the troop advanced nearer the conflagra¬ 
tion, the beholders distinctly observed that the 
conflagration was fed, not merely by the com¬ 
bustible matter the fiatOes met in their course, 
but by extraneous aid of shots and shells, 
which were ever and anon poured into the midst 
of the raging fire. 

The shriek of affrighted women—^thc* con¬ 
stant tolling of bells- 1 -the roaring of the wind, 
together with the crashing of timber, minglcil 
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with the thunder of falling walls, produced a 
tremendous medley of sounds, which might have 
appdiled the boldest heart. 

The Padre rod^ on, and pas^ng his followers, 

* 

with no other weapon of-defence save a crosier, 
the i 9 si||^ia of his cleiiqal coi^and, passed into 
the very Aiekest of the, Follow him,*" 

cried De Remonville to his troop; stop him, or 
he is lo!^.-^We have other enemies to contend 
with, I perceiye|,.thaii the fire.’’—For, at the 
same momept, a yarty of the brigand crew at¬ 
tacked th^ handi>declaring,^that, if they inter¬ 
fered in a business which was entirely their own, 
not a man's life sliould he spared. “ Hold," 
cried the F^dre Michele, rettirning at the Same 

i’ 

instapt ere you prosecute this matter far¬ 
ther, J entreat you, in the npme of sill the saints 
you worship,.'whateyef you do to each other, 
to spare the lives of. tlie defenceless women. If 
"tis plunder you seekj there is enough to satisfy 
you ; but I would recommend you to peace; 
for, even should -you^^ay u« all, it will be a 

A ‘ 

dear bought victory. The Church will rise 
from the farthest bounds of the different states. 
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10 r&vmge iu» if ftfu laov* 

show yam memsy Iiei$% jrtMii mAy w^^.^ampjioy 
your tune m the s|Knl tlie fthohes^ IvhMi will 
be wholly yeaffn^^ Commit Imt to mf 
the cure of the md then tONiiatorbed 

you may^beer <^4i)e veinole of 4^ i#^er^ 
and all the j^w|»iMhlrelcd c»f thoshitohi' If ym 
observe tbeae oondititnils not one of my |)eople 
shall nndei^ you ftgnhi» I vproiniaQ^^ Tim 
vita ban^ halloeed* m (okeh f# 
and proceeded in their woidt of and 

plunder. ^ 

Suddenly a nuii| nrhom tboTadra^mhcle re- 
cognized to be the l«ady hfnat it 

seemed frmn the «|nrth» and piddilg throtigh an 
opening in the dame^^me Antiraed open 
space in the court where hit stpodi DoctbKing all 
aid or aadstanee hma, tha Mi«ii|ide><ehe 

declared, that it wBm her dujjff .to perithdn her 
convent; and that^ if he dared to l^t m imhab 
lowed hand to |ioi|pte the sisteritpod^ by bearing 
thorn away from ih^eir aaintad intreat^ 4he ven¬ 
geance of Heaven would fcdlow m unholy an ac¬ 
tion,«p*oiie wfaidt^dbe {mtmted to be unworthy 

• 4 
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a son of the Church, and which she affirmed it 
wOijild be a disgrace in him to countenance. The 
fact that, in the lower church of the Santa 
Chiara, there weVe concealed places, where she 
had; secreted tlie most valuable objects of her 
wealth; and there were ako subterraneous cham¬ 
bers, whez^ it was sc^arcely possible that any one 
should enter without a previous knowledge of the 
avenues which led to them. Her object, then, was 
pretty well secured, by having means to retain, 
first, l^e riches, on which she built her power; 
and, secondly, the persons of certain individual 
placed within the grasp of her dominion, whose 
freedom she deemed prejudicial to her brother’s 
interest and her own. The destruction of the 
upper convent, and the ? loss of a part of her, 
worldly possessions, would, she knew, be quick¬ 
ly auj^lied by donations frpm the faithful, and 
she already espied in Uie midst of the havoc a 
.richer, fair^ fabric arising from its ashes, well 
knowing, that the present devastation would 
render the zeal of the mistaken devotees more 
lively and eiectual. 

When she had recovered ifeom the first aston-; 

VOL- Til. o, 
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ishment of the night’s attack, she ,reflected, that 
from Carlovit5!*s inymn4ons she lijad .^otiling to 
fear, and having once recognized the badge 
which tliey wore of their servitude to him, she 
wondered at licr own want of presence of mind 
which had forsaken her at a time wh^ its as¬ 
sistance might have spared her all the, actual 

% 

evil she and her community endured. This 
thought flashed the conviction upon her mind, 
that it must be by some intrigue from another 
quarter that these depredators had baen led bn 
to attack the sanctuary. Being a yironlan of de¬ 
termined character, and having once settled this 
jxiint, she resolved to issue froniJbiiCJ: retreat, i|i|d 
rely for her personal safety on the PadterMichele; 
wliile, at the same she ^i^daixned l;^is. as¬ 

sistance any farther than might her vieys 
»» 

for the moment. . Addressing h<^seLf to the 
lawless crew, she declared to them, th^ tbey 

^ '**' if> 

were acting against the express wishes of their 
commander in doing ought which could endan¬ 
ger the safety or peace of the convent, and of 
Its inmates, and tha| they would bitterly rue the 
hour when they l^d been so grossly deceived. 
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“ Whoever brought you hither,’* she said, ‘‘ trust 
me, is an enemy in disguise, leads you to 
your ruin ; and erS** the^ flathes sliall have ceas« 
ed their work destruction, your leader will 


be here to m&kb you crouch like dogs, as you 
are, beneath his chaMismg rod.’’ 

rfor Were her words untrue. The clatter of 


horses’ hoof^ scrambling up the steep paved 
avenue, was heard in the paAse of the winds 
roai%ig ; and' a fbw moments more displayed to 
thfe!^%stonished spectators the enraged Carloviiz. 

What are you about ?” he cried, throwing 
himself from his horse, arid speaking in a voice 
of loud command.' Miscreants, Jiow do you 
dare, and by whose drders have you been led to 
this unaccountabK outrage ?"—“ It was by 

M 

yours,” said one of the crouching wretches, less 
thrrified than the rest; it was by the token of 
your signet, which you commanded us to obey.’* 

Betrayed ! betrayed f* cried he iri a voice sd^ 
most choked by rage. ** This is no time for 
parley.—Action is the wOrd. The deed alone 
must spealc. Pind me the misci’eant minion, 
he by whom I have been thus deceived, that I 
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may tear him limb from limb;’* and a party of 
^wretches flew on all sides to do his bidding. 

Touch not the inmates Of the convent, 
whatever you do,” cried the P^re Michele, ad- 
<lressing Carlovitz. Whoever you are, what-* 
ever may be your intendons, you are acting an 
unlicensed part, and not till you declare" to me 
to what end you interfere a^t all in this business, 
ishall I suffer you to give carders here."-^** You 
suffer me.?” rejoined Carmvitz tauntingly; “ take 
tlmt, meddling priestat the same, timo mtn* 
ing a blow at him, which, bpt for tjifif gnardiah 

s'* * * ■> 

arm of De Jlemonville, would have been fatal. 

Nay, then,** cried Michele, there is no 
dealing with you but by hlowi^ let us try ©ur 
mutual strength.” Al sapm tiiim he gave 
tlie w^ord to his followers, who impatieiitly a- 
waited hk orders to come to action, and were 
drawn up in regulai: jarray around theV<^rt 
where this scene took p}ace. 

In an instant they fell upon the adverse par- 

( 

ty, and the havoc and confusion which ensued 
left it in doubt which were the assailants or the 
assailed. Fresh VoUibj^s of combustible mat» 
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wt've j^rcd into the burning furnace, for such 
had the upper building pf the convent now be¬ 
come. Nor coiilti it be distinguished from 
whence or whtrni this deadly fuel was sup¬ 
plied. Let us seek the lower convent/' said 
Michele ,tp tie R^motlville^ they were about 
to brave ^ gulf of jfialne$ which opposed their 
waiting only foj^ a friendly gust of the 
wind^^which veered at every moment, to allow 
them the j^sIKlity of ah enu*aiioe 9 when thp di¬ 
rection of fire snddenfy took another course, 
and the highest tower^of the Jniilding, which 
hod hitherto been concealed, became visible. 
»ft was still untouched by the fire which blazed 
in every direction around now gleaming in 
bright and vivid fiame colour, then deepening 
through all the gradations of orange tints, till 
they glowed in the crimson hue of blood. 

In vain the fury of ihe elements seemed to 
climb the inaccessible sides of this tower, which 
showed like a rock of black granite amid tbe 
heart of the brightness, and appeared to rise se¬ 
cure in power, defying U^eflames; when, sudden¬ 
ly, three figures wei^,; distinctly seen, and ar- 
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rested the attention of Miclielc and De Heinon- 
ville. They advanced to a kind of open portico 
which surrounded the top pf the building. One 
of these figures was that of a n\jn, whose long 
w^hite drapery floated in the wdnd. The other 
two were male figures, whope brilliant nttire 
sparkled in the flashinig light ,gk$sacd 
around. Their action'^as that of; extreme vio- 

-A j 

* _ 

lence, and it seemed doubtful/^hetliar tln^y in¬ 
tended to cast each other^ or |he 
from the height, whi^u he, who ap^ared ^ fhe 
youngest of the men, darting Impetuously od; 
his adversary plunged a dagger in his breast. 
A wild scream, wliich reached the ears of the 
sjxjctators, was beard for a moment^ and then 
w as lost again. For a sh^^rt time, this whole 
scene became on^^ mca^e coneS^led by volume 
of smoke that rolled over the Intervening space, 
and covered every p^rt of the bniMing, as 
the surrounding gulfsV But, in -a few second^ 
it again fell, and wreathed round tlie base of the 
tower, when, suddenly, the yoUnger leapt on 
the parapet of the open a^ch, and, waving his 

* j. 

hand], plunged into the ;^,of flame below. The 
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elements, as if in concert with the awful action, 
raved with* greater #ury,‘^ and the tempestuous 
wind gkve new apeed to the devouring fire, in 
which the wretched partners in crime. Carlo- 
vitz Tr«Hthetsl«)i andt*^ophie^de Feronce, had 
thns found'a grave. ' " ‘ 

The Padre Michele and De Retnonville had 
witnessed this unaccountable scene, enduring 

* I 

passive of beings who are .enable to 

aid the distress d th^ fellow mortal|f^F\)r “they 
would have Inevitably perished themselves had 
they sought to reachs jtfitf tow^, without a possi- 
Ultty of assisting the persons whom they saw 
upon its smnmit. Same subterranean inlet alone 
could have enabled those persons to reach thcat 
eminence,the structure stood isolated, as it 
were, in an ocean of hre, all the rest of the up-* 
per convent having now been completely de¬ 
stroyed, and the black walls falling from time 
to time with the noise of rolling thunder, to¬ 
gether with the blaring rafters, and those still 
burning parts of the fane which were subject to 
the action of the fire, so thkt no possibility of 
access was left to this sole remaining part of th 
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fabric* t)e Kemonvillc attd Michele fitood irre- 
soJiite how to act, when the loiid shouting of the 
warring troops detonnined their resolves, and a 

, ' ‘.'X . • ' ' I 

sort of regular battle now took place around them, 
in which they Inimediately joined. The Carlovitz 
band, however, thrown into confilsion by the 
loss of thei^ leader, hastily fled; leaving Michele 
and De R^monville in peaceable possession of 
the devastated scene. They now sought an in¬ 
gress to the lower conveiit, where the Jt;inier 
trusted to find the v»hject oif his solicitude * hut 
with anxiety inexprcssSble, he for some time 
iti-irclial ij* vri::. A length, under a pile of 
'iiuouldering ruij.s they Ji^.wered a low arch, 
which scarcely admitted a person to pass be¬ 
neath. And from thence they descended by' 
H winding staircase int,> the passages helotv 
irround, which conducted tliem to the retreat 
tliey sought. The Abbess had collect^l all 
her sisterhood toge.her, and they were cluster¬ 
ing round tlic altar with various hopes and fears 
rtfSjH'cting the issue of the strife hat was pass¬ 
ing above. But the entrance of the Padi*e 
Michele and his followers'put all to flight ex- 
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ccjxt the Abbess^, who^ camng forward with an 
air of Ijiijnghty displeasure^ inquired by what 
right they entered the holy precincts without 
due authority from tlie Church. Michele re¬ 
plied, ‘‘ It is well known that I respect the laws 
of our religion, its ceremonies., its injunctions*- 
but in <-ases such as the present, of life and, 
death, where 1 might nave saved you and many 
mii4'cei^pers(>as from a dreadful fate, there can 
be n ' questic lut that rites and forms are to 
be overlooketi; 1 have, however,, not only this 
pica u» *drcr for my interference, but one also 
backe t by the atithority of the Pope him¬ 
self,—for I had proyhied a written order to 
postpone the completion of the ceremony of tlie 
taking the veil, irt respect lo two individuals, 
whom, it 18 surmised, have been entrapped 
into this convent, to the shame of those con¬ 
cerned in ^uch a disgraceful measure^ and in 
contempt of the express regula ons of the 
Church, well as of the spirit of its doctrines, 
which rejects all unwilling chiidteri with scorn. 
Thjis wriuen instrument was entrusted to the care 
of a faithful messenger, who, if she had not been 
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nefariouslyor plundered, ..would, ere 
now, be forthcoming to my words by its 

\mquestioiiabIe authority. Neverthelessj X now 
declare, that. I become answeriible for^the dons©*- 
quences of my conduct, nnd^ coimnan^ you, as 
, your su}>enor, to rendeiPfnto my kee]^l1g the nun 
lolante, as well as a young giii of the mune of 
VjolettA.” During this harangue, the Abbess's 


visage underwent every tint of bolouri]||^;!from 
the livid hue of pedlid impo^;^ wage, to the deep 

■I?' 

blue tint of 8w<^n fury# *f The days are sad, 

’ 7 ^ 

indeed,'* cried she ; imd we are visited for our 


transgressions, when one, calling himself a son 
of the holy mother church, disturbs her most 
sacred rituals; and, under pretence of saving 
the perishing life of the. flesh, scmpleis not to 
endanger the spuk of tihose whom Heaven hgs 
more immediately chosen to minister to its own 
peculiar service. Biit you will rue the ; 
and if worldly power is to be opposed to world¬ 
ly power, be it knoi^ to you that I am not 
without my share, and will use it to- your con^ 
fusion." This war of words,” rejoined the 
Padre Michele, " is unfitting, and tends to no 
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purpose. 1 0 Htst act, not threaten. Lead on, 
then, reverend mother, to where the nun lolante 
waits, to be liberated from a hateful thral¬ 
dom.’’ In speechless rage the Abbess signed 
him to proceed whitlier he would; and he 
and De Remonville passed on, followed by a. 
number of armed men, for the Padre felt sus¬ 
picious that some secret ambush might yet 
endanger his safety, and impede the ultimate 
end of his undertaking. In vain he explored 
every cell, and every nook, and chapel, pertain* 
ing to this subterranean convent. The object of 
all his an^ciety was no where to be found. In 
vain he sought and discovered an access to the 
tower, from whence he and De Remonville had 
beheld the unaccewntable scene already describ¬ 
ed. Whan he returned again to the Abbess to 
rc^roaieh her with having made away with thefic 
persons, she walked on in silent disdain, de¬ 
nouncing on him various anathemas, as a cem* 
temner of the church and its laws, a world¬ 
ly power-serving man. With a heavy heart, 
although regardless of these menaces, the Padre, 
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itficr a long and fruitless searco, w«o compeMed 
to abandon it for the present, leaving, how- 
t'vor, a guard at the Santa Cbiara on whom he 
eould depend. 
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Evcai thou luay’st weep, and half forget to blame 
The violated faith of her you loved. 

The Prince of Tunis, 


Ere Don Michele, with the remaining part of 
his attendants, left the scene of ravage, the rag* 
ing voice of the tempest had ceased>—the roar¬ 
ing of the flames was hushed to silence, and 
nothing awoke the solitary stillness of the deso¬ 
lated place, now and then the long rolling 

* 

of a single stone, which had adhered to some 
part of the fabric, or the sparkle of an expiring 
ember, giving a tongue to silence. The vast 
body of smoke, now sinking to the ground, 
spread like a dense curtain over the smouldering 
ruins, and the whole domains bf the Santa Cht* 
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ara lay involved in one mass of qbscurity. 
They were soon out of reach of this chaos ; and 
ere they arrived at the consecrated rock of St, 
Francis, the pale morning light began to streak 
the distant horizon with thc^e transparent co¬ 
lours, wliich, like the Mry tints on some deli¬ 
cate sea-shell, convey an idea of regions un¬ 
known to mortal tread. 

The contrast of tins quiet scene to the lurid 
atmosphere and tumult of th6 preceding one, 
served in some degree to recall the scattered 
senses of those who had been so recently en¬ 
gaged, and whose feelings were so deeply in¬ 
terested in the issue of this extraordinary war^ 
lare. 

The lightness of the morning breezy, whiclt 
silently and sweetly held its course over many 
a freshening spring and mossy bed, tlie, arft per- 
fume of the dying foliage wafted on its wing; all 
conspiredr^to restore the tone of thought, and 
give thetbAh^k the energy of action i which it 
was still necessary they should exert, in ordet? to 
redieem the objects of their unavailing researdbes. 
The most important poiat to gain was that of 
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procuring a right to examine the Abbess of tiie 
Santa Chiara, in order to force her to an avowal 
of any knowledge she had in the iniquitous pro¬ 
ceeding whicji shift' certainly was privy to, even 
allowing she had not been an active agent in the 
business. 

This care the Padre Michele took upon him¬ 
self, and he hoped, by diligence and interest, to 
overcome the injustice which he knew too well 
screened all the vices of the church from merit¬ 
ed punishment. It was, dierefore, agreed be¬ 
tween him and De Bemonviile, that as the pre*- 
sence of the latter was no longer necessary at 
Santa Chiara, ho should ii^tantly repair to the 
Sanctuary of Laverna, to acquaint Bertha with 
the hitherto unsticcessful residt their proceed¬ 
ings; while the fornier was to remain yet a while 
in vicinity of ”convent, in hopes of still 
discovering the tiifeasure he had hitherto isoUglit 
for in vain. 

Meanwhile Jane, it Uiay lierecolleeted, was left 
in total darkness in the hermitage. Hitherto the 

'•I * ’ 

necessity of actirni had supplied the place of coin 
rage, and wonder kept alive that interest of cu- 
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riosity which 3 cft her no time to Uwnk of ; 

but now, alone and in darkness, and under tlie im¬ 
pression of all she had so recently gone tliroughj^ 
she became subdued by a ^ense of horror which 
left her a prey to her own feelings. She strained 
her eyes to distinguish any object on whjch to 
rest them, but the dark dense chaos, which re¬ 
turned back only tlie dazzling rings of colour 
which flashed from their orbs, served but to urge 
her fancy to create imaginary forms, and she 
sunk down on the ground nearly insensible. She 
believed she had lain long thus, when she was 
roused again to sensatitm 'by volleys of some 
loud and terriflc sounds, which at first she nus- 
took for thunder: but even these, appalling as 
they were, were .prefarahle to ihe silence of the 
preceding hours, so great is,the relief derived 
from change of suflcnng to cmr weak and unsta¬ 
ble nature. At intervals a bright light illu¬ 
minated the hermitage; she fancied for a mo^ 
ment that she was nbout to periidi in tlie ^ock 
of scone elemental strife^ till the recollection of 
what Sophie de Feronco bad detmled to her, 
explained the real cause of tlie imagined tern- 
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ptjit, and she concluded rightlvs tiiather scheme 
had taken effect# and that the convent was in 
dames. Undel* this impression, the idea of mak¬ 
ing her escape darted with a feeling of joy across 
her mind, aiaid in one of liie intervals of light 
she reached the dom*, and attempted to draw the 

A 4| 

but sunk baek' again nearly in despair, 
when ahe found it fastened on the out^de by 
another ioc-k; at the same moment r vivid blaze 
again lit up dl«eiy object, and shone on the 
jewelled hoflidle of thepoignard^whkfelay^on the 

f ‘ ^ 

ground. ’**Shc took it up with a feeling the very 

reverse of that which had made her so hastily 

relinquish its hold; for might it not be the 

means of assisting to liberate her ? She tried to 

0 

make i.t eiiier the key-hole with eager, trembling 
liand^ in tlie hope of pudi|ng back the lock; but 
to this first throb of exultatiod succeeded one of 
disappointment, when she'found lier efforts in¬ 
effectual. Again, however, she returned to the 
attempt, and after more thmr ap hour spent in la- 
IxiUring at this endeavour, she succeeded in chip¬ 
ping away the wood Work, and making so large 
an aperture, that in a few more minutes she ex- 
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pected to be able to introduce the point of the 
dagger, ^nd by forcing back the lock, to open 
her prison door. ? , 

But the sound of footsteps Hurrying down the 
rocky steep made her heart Vat wtdt renewed 
terror, and she had only time to oonoeal the 
dagger, when a key was* applied to the lock. 
The doOr opened, and two women t and a man 
entered, bearing a light, which they immediate¬ 
ly held up to her face to recognize her. In one 

|tr«‘ •< 

of the femdes she instantly riiseoVred th4 sbter 

I" 

lolante. The othenishe soon founds by bar ex-^’ 
travagant expressions of joy, to be Violetta, and 
Antonio himself. away,’’ said Antonio, 

addressing Jat^e, the inomcnt bo entered; haste 
away; delay not a moment; for th^gh I left 
that devil CarlovltB in the; midst o^ the;dames, 
where he ought to be^^ll^ere is ho saying but.he 
will stot upon us a .moment. You are Hot 
safe till you reach the rock of Laverna.” 

Jane ret^uired no arg^^ents to induce her to 
follo\^, Antonip^s advice, and she was hastily 
quitting her fearful place of rctuge, when her 
steps were arrested hy the approach of the Padre 
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Michele. Holy fatlier*—’’ cried she, flying to¬ 
wards hun, but suddenly stopping as she remark¬ 
ed his agitated air, and the more than usual pale¬ 
ness that overspread his visage. 

Then taking his hattd, ‘‘ You are ill, rather— 
or you are the messenger of evil tidings to me, 
—say—Berth%—my friend ** I left her 
welt,’’* replied the Padre, in a voice which vainly 
struggled to assume firmness and comjiosure. 

Thank Heaven T exclaimed Jane, ‘^and the 
more that we have recovered the ohjeet of all 
our solicitude—The Princess Zar—” 

“ Hold,"*’ cried the Padre in a voice of strong 
emotion, wlule his frame shook with the violence 
of bis feelings,—name her not by that—** He 
stopped, and in a more subdnejl accent, sighed, 
I would see her, lady, End alone.” Jane call¬ 
ed Antonio and Violetta fromdhe interior of the 
hermitage, and the Padre Michele drawing his 
cowl over his face, passhd on, and with a faulter- 
ing step, entered the sanctuary, 

For some moments he stood in that silence 
which speaks^morc forcibly than words the tu¬ 
mult of the mind.—At length, with convulsive 
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energy, be threw bacit bis cowl, and in the pallid 
features of the Padre Michele, Natalie beheld 
the well-remembeFed' Hfieaments of the Mar- 
chese Valdimi. Alasl who can tell the anguish 
of such a reunion ? .Thus to behold the loved, 
the lost, the lamented, risen lilce iskeeted spec¬ 
tres, to mock the gaj^’s eye, and cheat the yet 
warm affections I 

. r' 

“ The shade of youthfW hope was 
ti?hich lingered lotig, and lai^t dild 1** 

Valdirafs tale was. i^ort—bUt Oh I the ages 
of misery which may fee briefly ehronicled in one 
little word! He had been released from his 
prison,—he had hastened to the hom$! of his 
Natalie—but she^was gone, the wife pfrajEiPl^er; 
he would have fnljowed—he would hare claim- 
ed her—have i^led u|Ki^ feer to reno^^nce her 
forced vows, ocNsee him driven to some act of 
desperation,—but the tumults of his mind, join¬ 
ed to tile long protracted Sufferings pf^feis frame, 
and the fatigue he had recently undergone, 
proved too much for^ nature to sustain. '• A 
brain fever ensuedi: and for several montlis he 
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raved in all the delirium of that awful malady. 
At length, and by slow degrees, he was restor¬ 
ed to reason and to wretchedness. The lire 
and impetuosity of his character was subdued, 
if not extinguished; dejection of mind, com¬ 
bined with languor of body, to induce the be¬ 
lief that all worldly passions were now extin- 
guished in his breast. He entered the sanctu¬ 
ary of Laverna; and, in the exercises of devo¬ 
tion, sought, but vainly sought, that peace which 
its influence alone can impart. 

But again the long dormant affections of his 
iieart awoke to life and energy as he beheld the 
object of those youtliful afiections now before 
him,—she to wl^om his heart had still clung' 
during that long lapse of with a fervour, 
the more vivid, perhaps, from its never having 
been checked by the knowledge of any of those 
daws and infirmities which attach to all human 
characters, and which must* in the intercourse 
of daily life, be seen and felt. He had worship¬ 
ped, in the purity of refined affection, a being 
who, butythat he had seen her in the shape of 
woman, might have been said to be to him 
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ideal; and this fair creature of his fancy now 
appeared before him, deprived of tlie bloom of 
youth, indeed, but still jK>Bsesscd of that per¬ 
fect mould of form and features,*—that glorious 
emanation of grace wliich sheds unrivalled 
lustre even in the late^ hours of life. He saw 
her, then,—dear to his soul as ever,-—^but only to 

f 

feel that his vows parted him from her for ever ! 

Sad was the communion which now took 
place between Valdimi and Natalie, as they tJius 
mingled their sufferings in one bittCfr draught,— 
not the less bitter because . the gall which eacli 
had drank apart now^ flowed through every 
fibre of their reunited hearts. The gall of de- 
voted-rof hopeless—of sinful affectiem was their 
portion, and many were the tears they now shed 
over it! The husband of her youth was the 
sclMcvoted servant,of God,—the wiib^of his 
early unchanged affection was the vowed, the 
dedicated of Heaven. A few hours before Na- 

jL * * 

talie bad taken the vows as the only alternative 
to preserve her life,—and now as she told the 
sad history of that life, and recalled in one brief 

sj^ace the griefs, the wrongs, the agonies of a 

12 
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lapse of years, she could have welcomed even 
the poisoned chalice to her lips. When she 
spoke of their cliild,—of the sacrifice she had 
made to save him.—** My son,’' exclaimed Val- 
diiui, with a throb of strong emotion, Lives 
he For a moment Natalie’s voice was chok¬ 
ed by agitation, then, with a convulsive effort, 
and in a deej^ and powerful tone, she answered, 
“ He died/’—“ It is enough,” said Valdimi, 
with a deep sigh, and a sad and solemn silence 
ensued, But there yet lives one.”—She paus¬ 
ed. “ I have lately learned—at Laverna,—a dy¬ 
ing peiiitcnt,—Valdimi—he is my son !” 

She pronounced those last words with an ef¬ 
fort which seemed as though it would have rent 
the heart which breathed them,. Tlie Padre re¬ 
plied hot, but drawing his cowl over his face, 
he motijemed to quit the hermitage. 

They join^ their companions, who were in 
waiting at a short, distance wnth horses, which 
Antonio had provided in the interim, and hav¬ 
ing mounted, they proceeded on their ivay to 
Laverna as quickly as the exhausted frame of 
Natalie would adtnit of. 
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Malheur k qui du fond de i*ecueil de la vie 
Entendit eea concerts d^un inonde qtiHl envie, 

Da nectar id4ai sitot qu'elle a gout^, 

La nature repugnc a la realitc 

Dans Ic sein du possible en songe elle s’elance, 

Le reel est etroit, le possible est immense* 

L^ame avec ses d^sirs se b&tit un sejour, 

Ou Ton puise a jamais, la science et I'amour. 

Ou dans des Oceans de beaute, de lumi^re 
L’homme altcrec toujours, tonjours se d^salierc, 

Et de songes si beau eutourant sun sommeil, 

Kc se reconnoit phis au tnonicnt de son r^veil. 

M. BE LA MaETXEE. 

Pain and pleasure, good and evil, come to 
us from unexpected sources is not there 
where we have gar^^red up our brightest hopes 
that the dawn of happiness Weaks ;--4t is not 
there where we have glanced our eye with af¬ 
fright, that we hnd the deadliest gloom* Whaft 
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<;bonld thi» teach m ? to bo^r to the great and 
only source of light and life« humbly and irith 
condding refttgnatxon. 

Such was the conviction bnpreased on the 
mind of Bertha whom she was left alcme with 
her dying husband.—The object of her youth-^ 
ful idolatry,--^the being whom ima^nation had 
painted in colours brighter far than those of 
nature, was now stretched beforo har on a rest¬ 
less bed of pain, in the last a^ful atvuggle of 
expiring nature. 

^ Hov richly were her nocti-tide tranecii hung^ 

With gorgeous tapestries of pictured joysT^ 

And of these what now remained? Enough 
to teach the vanity ttf all those waking dreams 
of stable phasures-^f joys impossible^ which 
the heart vainly seeks in this sublnn^ iqphere. 
The fatal object of BerthaPs dehisiofi now lay 
before her, despoiled of aU those peri^blo 
graces which bad drst caught ber ardent, ill- 
regelated fancy. Alas thought she, as she 
ga 2 ed on his exhausted frame; for him I sa¬ 
crificed all that was valuable in existence! How 

VOL. Ill F 
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wan and awful ib that face, winch once appeareti 
to my fancy as tlie perfection of beauty ! How 
feeble and extenuated that form, which I beheld 
in all the glory of its youthful vigour ! Nor 
less perfect seemed the mind which tliat person 
enshrouded 1 

But the time came when the illusion was dis¬ 
pelled, and 1 was made aware of the real truth. 
It came an unwilling guest, and I saw that I 
had sacrihoed myself to an idol of my own crea¬ 
tion. Fatal effects of imagination !—For now I 
behold in this illusion a frame worn out by men¬ 
tal suffering—a mind overthrown by self-indul¬ 
gence and unchecked, passions ! In myself I 
view a victim of romantic phantasy, and ob^i- 
nate self-will, alike betraying and betrayed.'' 

But anger, revenge, or‘even reproach, could not 

. * 

be harboured by the moat vindictive spirit, while 
gazing. jpn the senseless being tlitis hovering on 
the brink of an awful eternity. And though to 
him Bertha owed all tlio-pains and disgraces of 
a stormy and harassed what different 

feelings prevailed I The longing desire to soothe 
—•to aid—to comfort—to repay, by acts of de- 
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voted duly, any involuntary dereliction she 
might ever have Ix^en guilty of, were now the 
only scntimenlts she acknowledged. 

For several hours Bertha remained in appa¬ 
rent tor}x>r, watching the countenance of D’Eg- 
mont, but inwardly a prey to recollections, of the 
past, and appreliensions for the future., 

Evening began to close in. The waving of 
the, boughs of the large trees that clothe the 
rocky cumndt bn which the convent stands gave 
warning of one of those tempests v/hkh so per¬ 
petually visit the regions of storms. For the 
first time Bertha started, recollecting the long 
absence of her fneild, and flying to the case~ 
incnt,. she beheld, with horror, the glowing light 
of the conflagration as it flashed athwart the 
horizon. . She. was recalled from her fearful 
contemplation,« however, to one of still deeper 
interest,-«-for what ia tl>ere on earth so awful, 
so interesting, as the bed of death ?—^The glas¬ 
sy eye,—theclamihy brow,—the heaving breast, 
and oh!—the kstwlast silence f 

A slight conVttiston fussed over Zarinski\s 
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features, and with a low groan his spirit fled 
for ever! 

* * ♦ # ' ■* * 

A lamp was still burning, although the ray^^ 
of the morning sun streamed into the apart¬ 
ment in splendid brightness, and it wore that 
air of desolation and forgetfulness of all ar- 
rangenient which tells the tale of death. Such 
it told to De Remonville, as he softly entered 
and beheld Bertha on her knees, her head rest¬ 
ing on the lifeless hand of her husband, her 
long hair hanging in disord^ over her person. 
For a moment he felt the blood run chill through 
his veins,—die paused in breathless awe, nor 
ventured to intrude upcm a scene sb sacred. 

At length' Beirtha looked up, and De Rt*- 
luonville approached. With sad and solemn 
gesture she pointed to the bed of death; and as 
he looked on the inanimate features, a strange^ 
bewildering thought flashed across his brain. 
When last !pe Remonville had beheld these 
features, they were distorted by pain and sick¬ 
ness, and little was to be traced of those perfect 

lineaments which the stillness of death had again 

8 
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restore^ to their original niouid of beau tv. 
But now, 

Before deoay's eftacing Angerfi 

Hail siwept the lines where beauty lingers,—.'’ 

that beauty which pervades but for a few short 
hours the face where death Iiath set his seal,— 
the noble chiselled features of Zarinski were 
again revealed,-^such, and so stern, so lofty as 
they looked in all the pride of life ! While 
De Ilemonville stood gazing on the still remains, 
witit eyes that seemed as though they would 
have burst from their sockets, and lips which, 
though apart, vainly strove to utter the dread 
suggestion that ro-se to tlienl—the Padre Mi¬ 
chele entered, supporting a nun whose veil con¬ 
cealed her face,*—it was Natalie. My son !'^ 
cried she, in a wild and piteous accent, as she 
rushed towards the couch to take a last embrace 
—but her eye was arrested by another figure. 
She gazed upon it for a moment with an expres¬ 
sion of terror and doubt. My Sigismund 
gasped she, as she dr(^t the lifeless hand of Za- 
rinski, and threw herself on the neck of Be Rc- 
monville I 
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liut how describo the scene which ensueti ! 
wjtere life and death, joy and sorrow, reunion 
and divorce, were thus strangely, blended to¬ 
gether, anti where all the eiesneuts of human 
happiness and human suffering seemed thus in- 
voj\ed in one wild chaos ? How depict the feel¬ 
ings of Do Rdmonville, while, even when press¬ 
ed to the heart of his sorrowing i^areiits, he 
thought of Bertha as the wdfe of his brother? 
No,—-vain would be the attempt to disclose the 
depths of a heart ao profbandly agitated as that 
of De Remonville ! By cherishing this fatal 
passion, in despite of every law, moral and di¬ 
vine, what misery haddic not prepared to him¬ 
self ; and he acknowledged the sad and salutary 
truth in all the bitterness of blasted hope. 

« 

Pale and motionless, Bertha sat by the death¬ 
bed of Zarinski, the image of woe,“^sbe felt 
sense and recollection fast receding from her 
mind, when she was recalled somewhat of life 
and energy, by finding herself clasped in the 
arms of her affectionate axid devoted friend. 
Then her tears began to flow, and she wept till 
gradually she becanie soothed and tranquillized. 
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ivising ami approjidiing Sigi&mund, she cxtcn<i- 
ed her hand to him, and in a voice ivliieh spoke 
the mastery she had obtained over herself, she 
said, “ My brother He pressed the offered 
iiand to Iris lips, but a deep sigh was his only 
answer. 

When, at length, the feelings which liad been 
thus jxjwerfully excited were in some measure 
subdued, Sigismund recounted his story, which 
was briefly thus: When in childhood he had 
been torn from the arms of Ills molbur, he was 
sent by Count Romanzoff to a person on whom 
he could depend, at Paris, To this person he 
was consigned, with a sum of money sufficient 
to defray the cxj^enccs of his education, and direc¬ 
tions that he should be brought up to some nie- 
clianical trade, that he might be enabled to pro¬ 
cure his own livelihood, having no claims upon 
the bounty or protection of any individual what¬ 
ever. The unfopunate Sigismund was, there¬ 
fore, sent to one of the inferior schools in Paris, 
but one which, happily for him, frequently 
visited by the good Madame de Chatelain* His 
beauty and distinguished appearance attracted 
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the nolice of that lady, ^and the favourable ho. 
profision thus made.wos'coiihrined by the sweet¬ 
ness of his disposition, and the superior rehne^ 
ment of his manner. At length, he gained so 
much upon her a^eclions, that, with the Gon> 
currence of her husband, she took him home, 
where he was treated in every re^ct as their 
own son,"-«and hnally^ M. deChatelain. succeed- 
exf in procuring for him a situation in the diplo¬ 
matic lino. It was then that his visit to the 
scene of his^^ early days; took, placci as has been 
already detailed with all its tragical consequent 

It may be remembered diot Carlovita had 
prevailed upon the Princess ^Sarinaki to commit 
the care of her'^i|on to him, under pretence of 
having him convoyed to the lodge in the vicinity 
of the castle. But it was far from his intention 
to put this promise in executionj-^the uncon- 
rioious Sigismund' was carried,the emissaries 
of Troubetskoi' to a wood, at a considerabk dis¬ 
tance, and there left to liis fate, which they 
doubted not would be speedy death. 

It chanced, however^ that a wood-cutter came 
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to the spot soon after> and, moved with compas¬ 
sion, carried him to his cottage^ , or rather cabin, 
where he administered siich simple remedies as 
his means permitted. They proved, however, 
efficadouH, for, by slow degrees, Sigisraund was 
recalled to life and recollection; but it was long 
ere he was enabled to quit the hospitable^ though 
I ude shelter. From their mutual ignorance of 
t iich otiieris language, all attempts to gain any 
uiformation from his liost were in vain ; but his 
Hrsi business was* to discover the castle of Ro- 
munzodV Rtid thither, os soon as his strength per¬ 
mitted, he rejmir^d. But all his inquiries there 
proved unavailing; he could only gather, that 
ilie Princess Zturinski had retired to a convent 
in consequence of * some unfortunate family dis^ 
closure which had taken»plaoe, and that her son 
had gone no one knew whither. The person who 
gave him this intelligence was a creature of Car- 
ioviti?, whom be had left in charge of the castle 
and domain^ and one of those who had assisted 
in carrying SigisHiund, as he believed, to his 
grave. He was at no loss to recognize him again, 
ami was consequently upon his guard gainst 
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irivino: Si<jiRmund anv inforiuation that niiolit 
cnabie him to arrive at a knowledge of the truth. 
He also sent intelligence of the matter to Carlo- 
vitz, wIjo immediately repaired to the convent 
of the Santa Chiara, and obtained from the un¬ 
fortunate Natalie (while under the influence of 
mental derangement) a’letter addressed to Sigis- 
mund, declaring him to be her illegitimate son, 
forbidding him henceforth, as he valued her 
peace, and hoped for her blessing, ever to disturb 
her in this, her chosen retreat, and that all iiis 
attem}>ts to see her, or hold farther intercourse 
with her, w'ould be fruitless ; but tliat he should 
receive a small sum annually from the hands of 
an agent of hers in Paris, who would likewise 
inform him regularly of h^ welfare. The leu 
ter ended, by conjuring him again, as he va¬ 
lued a mother*s blessing, never to divulge the 
secrets of her shame, or take any steps towards 
a discovery, as it was her resolution to de¬ 
stroy herself should her disgrace ever be matie 
public. 

This letter Carlovitz contrived to have deli¬ 
vered to Sigismund in a manner that could not 
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iiave any doubts ou his miud as to its authenti- 
rit} , and he, therefore, found himseJf coiiipolled 
to relinquish the phantom of happiness which 
Juul arisen as if only to elude his grasj). 

Vet still Ills thoughts and affections hovereii 
around the mother of his infant years, whose 
image had in one short interview been so power¬ 
fully revived in his heart ; and he had assumed 
the disguise of a pilgrim, in hopes that by this 
means lie might be enabled to behold her once 
more, perhaps once more be clasped in a mo- 
therV embrace. It was at this time that his 
meeting with Bertha took place in the sanctuary 
of l^avcrna.—Sucli was the simple outline of Si- 
gismund’s story, and Valdimi and Natalie, as they 
listened to it, owned with tears of contrition, 
that, by the arrangements of an all-wise Provi¬ 
dence, the sins of the parents are in truth visit¬ 
ed on tlicir children,-—Both had quitted the on¬ 
ward path of rectitude in their hasty and clan¬ 
destine union, and tlius entailed upon their 
cliild ail the evils which it had been his lot to ex¬ 
perience. Not the least of these was the fatal 
attachment which now shed its gloom over tlie 
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otherwise bright horizon of his fortune; for in 
him now centered the wealth and honours of the 
two noble families of Valdimi and llomanzoif. 

Tlie Padre Michele (for as such he wished 
only to be known) resolved to lose no time in 
establishing his son’s rights to his lawful inherit¬ 
ance, and after the interment of the ill-fated 
Zarinski, he accordingly departed for Home, ac¬ 
companied by. Sigismund* Sad was the separa¬ 
tion that took place between him and Natalies 
for on this side of the g^ve they were never to 
meet again. She repaired to a convent in 
Florence.; and Bertha, weary and worn out with 
the sorrows and sufTerings she had encountered 
in her earthly pilgrimage, could almost have en¬ 
vied her the quiet retreat which the Catholic 
church has provided for its votaries. 

But she felt she had still duties to perform. 
By the death of the Banneret Manvert, she was 
now bticome mistress of her own little property, 
and thither she preferred returning, to availing 
herself of the more splendid establishment which, 
as the widow of Zarinski, she might have laid 
claim to, Thither also Jane accompanietl her ; 
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and the amiable Esther de Manvert was there to 
receive and welcome Bertha with tears of de¬ 
light. Her health was perfectly re-established, 
and her sweetness and serenity, always unbroken 
in her sorrows, was now lit up by a ray of cheer- 
fuliicsb, which brightened without dazzling the 
pensive cast of Bertha’s mind."^ Jean Francois 
was happily married, otherwise Miss Oswald de¬ 
clared she must have fallen in love with him her¬ 
self i hut a young Englishman, whom she acci¬ 
dentally met with in one of her excursions, con¬ 
trived to cultivate an acquaintance, which in 
time ripened into a mutual attachment. The 
sound of her own language,-—the sight of 
that honest, ojien, plain character which is writ¬ 
ten on the brow of every Briton, awoke in her 
those feelings of attachment to her native land, 
which is the strongest, perhaps, that is implant¬ 
ed by nature in the human breast. She felt a 
wish to breathe her native air, and to vi«t again 
that country of solid worth, where truth and 
principle seem the growth of the soil. In short, 
she became home-sick, and the feeling was en¬ 
couraged by the assiduities of Lord Ltefen, 
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v/ho, while he turned her thoughts to Scotland, 
turned them, at the same time, upon hhnscif 
In fine, Miss Oswald, a stranger to coc|uciry, 
and pursuing through life the plain, strait-for¬ 
ward road of happiness, was easily persuaded to 
hecome a bride, ” 

The pain Bertha felt in parting with her was 
extreme, but she would , not for a moment en¬ 
deavour to detain her; on the contrary, she cu- 
couraged the proposed, union, and talked of 
meeting again with a forced joy she did not 
feel. The deep melancholy which had taken 
possession of Bertha’s mind, induced her to 
think that every sacrifice she made of her own 
inclinations was expiatory of her errors. While 
Jane, with fresh and sunny feelings, bright from 
the purity of her life, the uprightness of her 
principles, and, above all, from the disiriterest- 
edness of her nature, indulged the gayest visions 
of felicity., 

“ You will cdmetb see me in Scotland,” said 
Jane, as she pressed Bertha to her honest heart; 

you will come and receive the reward of all 
these tears from your own friend.*' But she 
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kiiLMV not iho soul of tliat friend. Ii had erred, 
because it was raised to that dangerous tone of 
feeling, or rather of imagination, which, urged 
by the least pressure more, is liable to break, 
and fall below itself. But though this had been 
Bertha's case, she still retained those intense 
feelings which rendered her as dissatisfied wdth 
her own imperfections as she was at finding the 
fallacy of all her imaginar)^ felicity. 

pnee, however, convinced of the mi]x)ssibility 


of attaining the ideal perfection she had-sought, 
she turned'to tflatSource lienee only such na 
tures can Ihnd relief pr i^oinphnsation for thcii 
blasted hopes, namely, under the inniionce o: 
religion, and in the exercise of duty. In tlies€ 
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Bewilder'd onoc^ must he bew&il his loti^ 

For ever and for ever ? No—the crosi ! 

There, and there only, (though the Deist rave. 
And Atheist, if earth bear so base a slave.) 

There, and tlterc only, is the power to save : 

There no delusive hope invites despair. 

No mockery meets you, no deception dicrc 
The spells and charms that blinded you bcfori* 

All vanish there, and fascinate no more- 

COWPllTl. 


THE END, 

" i,-' 
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